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Ultima Verba. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES LINTON. 
Etat, 83. 


Tuo I myself may all forgotten die, 
What I have rightly done or said wilblive. 
My friends! the perishing ill in me forgive, 
And hold the better part in memory! 


I coveted greatness, but I had it not; 
I sued to Fame, she smileth on me still; 
I would be useful—is it good or ill 

I have accomplished? I accept my lot. 


I have loved much and have been well beloved; 

I have had noblest friends and have lost none; 
' Gray Failure bows to some things I have done, 
What worth was mine not too austerely proved. 


I have had praise and friendship, and fond love, 
Not of the crowd, but surely of the few— 
The ‘‘ few” not few, so many leal and true. 

So the herb Gratitude within me throve. 


I wronged none wilfully; I may have hurt, 
Erring or careless; on the other side 
May I not plead that I have greatly tried 
To help my fellows? . I have this desert. 


No idler, Art-employ rejoiced my soul; 
And patriot service gave my life an aim; 
Working for the Republic, I became 

Friend of Mazzini and the Noble Pole. 


In friendship and in love I found reward 
For griefs and failures; love’s sufficient gain. 
No hargaining of pleasure against pain; 
Some honey even in the hiver’s hoard. 


I had great blessings, and for all I had 
I thank the Giver. I might have had more 
But for my own faults. Have I to deplore? 
Much cause for thanks has told me to be glad. 


Still the sun warms me; earth is fair; and night 
Keeps its star splendor; life itself is good. 
The hungry heart need not be wanting food 

Of cheerfulness; a smile is a delight. 


Age steals upon me with considerate pace, 
My life’s sun slowly sinking to the night; 
With not infirm step nor with failing sight, 

* Amid the pageant I yet keep my place. 


What better hap than as a tree to vade, 
Storm-times outlived, the summer green enjoyed ? 
Methinks one so may peer into the Void, 

Nor ask of the next season—unafraid. 


Death draweth nigh, the messenger of what? 

His messenger who giveth life at first. 

Come, Death! or rest, or promise. At the worst 
I bow to the Disposer of my lot. 


Thankful for length of days, for health, for power, 
To do and to possess; and as I die 
Grateful for life, for all 1 Aave had. Why 
Should I require the lengthening of an hour ? 


I stand beside the ever-during sea, 
In which, I think, is no such thing as waste; 
Content to linger, and prepared to haste 

As the Great Finger beckoneth to me. 


Say these few words, if any, o’er my grave, 
Whether dispraise or honor mark my name:— 
He hoped at least some quiet place to claim 

Among the Cheerful and beside the Brave. 





The Shell. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


You like my little songs, you say, 

And have done so this many a day. 
They are things that will not be forgot, 
Albeit you understand them not! 

You ask me what they signify; 

You wish you knew. And so dol. 

But neither you nor I can tell, 

For I at most am but a shell, 

And that which seems to sing in me, 
_The murmur of the distant Sea! 


Outliving One’s Self. 
BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


It is a misfortune to outlive one’s friends, re- 
maining alone where once he was the center of an 
army of associates and followers, to stand like an oak 
over which a storm has passed, erect, but surrounded 
by the fallen forms which once towered by its side. 
But there is a sadder thing; it is to survive one’s self. 
Dean Swift, his mind half clouded, looking at a tree 
whose summit showed signs of decay, said: ‘‘ That is 
I, dying at the top.’’ It happens sometimes to a 
man to survive the best part of himself. His reputa- 
tion remains, and emphasizes every failing of to-day. 
Something of conceit, something of querulousness, 
something of masterful self-will is tolerable when 
these accompany great achievements; but, alas, if 
these remain when the achievements have ceased! 

It would have been fortunate for the fame of Win- 
field Scott if he had fallen in his last battle in the 
march to the city of Mexico; but he survived to put his 
personal vanity into permanent form in his ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography,’’ affording a commentary on the words of Job, 
“Oh, that my adversary had written a book;’’ and to’ 
demonstrate in the early days of the War for the Union 
that he could no longer cafry on a campaign. How 
much grander would have been the story of Mr. Glad- 
stone if the election of 1879-’80,-which restored him 
to power by a large majority, had closed his public 
career. By that time he had achieved everything; 
and everything that he had achieved had been for the 
honor and welfare of his country. He had reformed 
the land laws of Ireland, he had abolished the Irish 
Establishment, he had instituted civil service reform, 
he had admitted Dissenters tothe universities, he had 
opened the House of Lords to Jews, he had done 
away with purchase in the army, he had helped to 
afford the highest example that history has known of 
a burning question which threatened the peace of two 


great nations, being settled by arbitration. These 
were enough to immortalize any statesman. Since 
then have been only clouds and shadows. It is the 


opinion of a large part of his countrymen that he sac- 

rificed the brave, heroic Gordon, and that he lost a 

golden opportunity ‘of conquering southern Egypt for 
civilization. It isalmost impossible to put aside the 
evidence ‘that his conversion to Home Rule was a part 
of a bargain with Mr. Parnell by which the Irish were 
to have what they had long wanted and were to trans- 
fer their eighty votes in the House of Commons to 
Mr. Gladstone. In trying to carry Home Rule, he 
divided the Liberal Party, and he lives to see it wreck- 
ed and prostrate, while Home Rule and an Irish Par- 
liament are further away than ever. Measures which 
ought to have been carried, and might have been, as 
Welsh Disestablishment, have been indefinitely de- 
ferred. And now he seems to be turning his back on 
the Nonconformists, who constitute the large major- 
ity of the Liberal Party, and who have sustained him 
through thick and thin, not seldom to their own dis- 
advantage, for half a century. 

It is unfortunate that the chief sufferer from a 
too-prolonged survival is the last to ascertain the de- 
plorable fact. The will survives, the ambition sur- 
vives, the disposition to cling to power survives; 
while the self-control, the sagacity, the willingness to 
take advice have gone. The law does not allow a 
man to squander his own property through failing 
powers. At the request of his relatives, it removes 
from him the control over his own possessions and 
appoints a guardian. The law believes that this is carry- 
ing out what would be his own wish if he were him- 
self. The State exercises the power to say to a 
judge, to an officer in the army or navy: ‘‘ You have 
reached the age when presumably your mental powers 
have begun to decay; your unconsciousness of this 

fact goes far to italicize jt.’ Oh, if there were simi- 
larly a commission, which might perhaps be called a 
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Commission on Excessive Longevity, which should be 
empowered, upon proper evidence, to say to a prom- 
inent man: ‘‘Your public life has continued long 
enough. Its prolongation will be an injury to 
you and to the State. You may speak as 
much as you please, but it must be under your 
own roof and.in the presence of your own family 
only. You may write as muck as you please, but 
you must not publish.’” But suppose that these ad- 
monitions are not heeded; suppose the man continues 
his reckless career of self-survival, then a duty, pain- 
ful, but noless a duty, would come upon the Com- 
mission. They must say to him: ‘‘ We impute no 
blame to you;’’ it is simply a matter of fact that you 
have survived yourself and refused to hearken to the 
voice of those who are younger and wiser than you. 
Your public life will cease only with your private life. 
Since you refuse to retire to private life, and to leave 
your past greatness, a work of art without a flaw, a 
treasure to the world, it only remains for us to retire 
you from private life.’’ And so, without publicity, 
without reproach, without pain, the indulger in un- 
warranted longevity, would be thrown into a state of 
profound coma, under the influence. of several fami-— 
liar stories, narrated with great fulness and minute- 
ness of detail, or some work like Dr. Nares’s ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of Lord Burghley, ’’ of which the reviewer says : 

‘*Compared with the labor of reading through these 
volumes, all other labor—the labor of thieves on the 
treadmill, of children in factories, of slaves On a sugar 
plantation—is an agreeable recreation.”’ 

Over the further steps in the termination of 2 career 
which was once so brilliant, let us draw a veil. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


In a Silver Country. 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


I HAVE just completed a journey of about twenty- 
five hundred miles in Mexico. Par excellence, this is 
the silver country ot the world. It is on a free-silver 
basis, and rejoices in it. It is held up by the advo- 
cates of free silver as a bright and shining light of 
what the ‘silver tonic,’’ when freely injected into the 
veins of a nation, will do for it. 

I write not asa partisan of silver or gold, but sim- 
ply as a traveler who has kept his eyes open. 

There is no denying the fact that Mexico is pros- 
perous, considered from the point of view of her past 
history. Never has she enjoyed such a period of 
prosperity as during the presidency—I had almost 
written ‘‘reign’’ (for the quadrennial elections are 
little more than a farce) of that enlightened and pro- 
gressive. ruler, Porfirio Diaz. Industries have been 
stimulated, factories started, mines developed, and in- 
ternal improvements accomplished, at which the dom- 
inant party may well ‘‘ point with pride.”’ 

The Mexican papers are full of glorification of the 
recent achievements of their Republic, and ascribe 
her prosperity largely to the free coinage of silver. 
Many of them assume an air of superiority and friend- 
ly patronage when speaking of our natior, which is 
frequently alluded to in a more than half-ironical vein, 
as the ‘‘ model Republic.”’ 

But free silver, after all, does not make a terres- 
trial paradise in every respect. The traveler is re- 
minded of that in many ways. The Mexican cart- 
wheel dollar melts away in a surprising fashion when 
it comes to buying what an American considers the 
necessaries of life. For instance, when the colored 
porter of the Pullman buffet car brings you the bill of 
fare it almost takes away your breath to see the prices 
charged for the various comestibles. _ For instance, 
two boiled eggs cost thirty cents, while three may be 

obtained for the moderate sum of forty cents. Bread 

and butter is twenty cents, a cup of tea or coffee costs 


the same price, while a sandwich may be had for no 
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less! Of course the eye of a Bostonian would seek 
the price of the succulent and nutritious baked bean, 
and he is surprised to find that it requires forty centa- 
vos (cents) to pay for the dish for which his munici- 
pality is famed. A small bottle of Apollinaris water 
costs fifty cents, and other things are in proportion. 

Desiring alight lunch on one occasion in the City 
of Mexico, I bought a small package of sweet biscuit, 
about half a pound in all, which might have cost 
fifteen cents in ‘‘ America’; and was surprised that 
my bill amounted to eighty-seven cents. 

It should be remarked, however, that if one is content 
to live in Mexican style, prices are not exorbitant. A 
good room in the best Mexican hotels for one or two 

people can be had for from one to four dollars a day 
(Mexican), and board (if you can stand the execrable 
cooking of the country) is from one to two dollars 
more. 

The silver of prosperous Mexico has not as yet 
found its way toany great extent into the pockets of 
the poor people. Wages are evidently on the high- 
est sort of a gold basis. A number of my friends told 
me that they pay their cooks about five dollars a 
month, about one-quarter the price of such labor in 
the States. "In the country districts an able-bodied 
man earns six dollars (Mexican) a month (three dol- 
lars American) and his board; while a fair day’s 
wage in city or country for a laboring man is fifty 
certs (Mexican). 

Nowhere are beggars more numerous, or squalor 
and wretchedness more in evidence than in prosper- 
ous Mexico. The railway stations are thronged with 
almost naked children, holding out grimy hands, 
while their pitful and monotonous wail ‘‘ Centavos,”’ 
‘* Centavos,’’ reminds one of the ‘‘ Backsheesh,”’ 
‘‘Backsheesh’’ of Egypt and Syria. Indeed, the con- 
dition of the common people seems not one whit bet- 
ter than that of the fellahin of Egypt or the pariahs 
of India. 

In many respects, the condition of these widely sep- 
ated ones is strikingly similar. They live in the same 
kind of mud houses. They are clad in similar flut- 
tering, picturesque rags—except the rags of Mexico 
seem a little more ragged than those of the East. 
Their feet are shod with the same kind of sandal, a 
flat piece of rough leather, bound on with a leather 
thong. There is one difference, however, the red fez 
of Egypt and the white turban of India, in Mexico 
give way to the great sombrero on which every Mexi- 
can who has a spark of self-respect prides himself. 

In the matter of headgear, this Oriental country of 
the Occident has the advantage of the sister nations 
of the East. Its ‘‘tile’’ is truly a magnificent one. It 
sometimes costs a hundred dollars; very frequently 
from twenty to thirty dollars. Often a mounted 
Mexican may be seen galloping across the dry plains, 
whose overshadowing sombrero is worth more than 
all the rest of the outfit—coat and shirt and trowsers 
and horse and saddle. 

Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans live in houses 
which could be built for ten dollars in American 
money, and their whole wardrobe, minus the sombrero, 
would come high at ‘‘two bits.’’ I am speaking, of 
course, of the peons, the peasant class. There is an- 
other class of Mexicans, of whom I cannot write in 
this paper, who live in beautiful houses, surrounding 
lovely patios, or inner courtyard gardens, built very 
much as were the houses of ancient Pompeii. These 
Mexicans are polite, generous, hospitable, full of eager 
hopes for their country, and patriotic to the last de- 
gree. It isa race with large possibilites and a hope- 
ful future. Is free silver the good genius of the Re- 
public? I will leave it to financiers to say. I simply 
record the impressions of a traveler. 

But however financial doctors may differ in regard 
to the silver symptoms, there can be but one question 
concerning the vast value, both spiritual and material, 
which comes from the work of our American mission- 
aries in Mexico. Here is a mission field that lies at 
our very door, as needy as any foreign land, which 
one might travel ten thousand miles to find. Here, 
too, are laboring as faithful and earnest and able mis- 
sionaries as are to be found in any clime—Presbyteri- 
ans and Congregationalists, Baptists and Methodists, 
Friends, are all at work within the ample boundaries 
of this Republic. 

A somewhat wide acquaintance with missionaries 
and missionary work in many lands leads me to believe 
that few lands more need a vital spiritual gospel, and 
that in no land are more earnest and devoted mission- 
aries giving it to the people. 

The difficulties which they have to overcome, too, 
are neither few nor trifling. An ignorant peasantry, 
a bigoted priesthood, a Catholicism which savors 
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more of the ecclesiasticism of the Middle Ages than 
of the nineteenth century, social isolation, the vast 
distances between mission stations which are often 
spanned only by a mule path, the burning tropical 
sun of the dry season, the unwholesomeness of some 
stations, where, for years, no rain has fallen, all com- 
bine to make the life of the foreign missionary in 
Mexico no bed of roses. But he meets all these pri- 
vations and hardships with hopefulness and with 
cheer, with love for man and trust in God, and is 
evolving from the native Mexican a type of earnest, 
devoted, faithful Christian, whose enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Master may well put his brethren in the 
North to shame. 

At the remarkable Christian Endeavor Convention 
which I recently attended in Zacatecas, this devotion 
of the Protestant Mexican was frequently displayed. 
An audience of five or six hundred, most of them na- 
tive Christian Endeavorers, attended the sessions,-and 
for genuine enthusiasm, intelligent grasp of the situa- 
tion and spiritual fervor, I have never seen the con- 
vention excelled. All the Protestant Churches in 
Mexico, with the exception of the Methodist Episco- 
pal churches, united in this convention. A majority 
of the missionaries were brought together, and a de- 
lightful spirit of interdenominational fellowship pre- 
vailed. Whatever may be the solution of the financial 
problem, I felt throughout this convention that from 
these Protestant Churches was flowing a stream which 
should indeed be for the healing of this nation. 


Boston, Mass. 


American Citizens or Outlaws—Which? 
AN OPEN LETTER. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 


To THE HON. JOHN SHERMAN, Senator from Ohio: 

, 5tr:—The following utterance of yours appears in 
public print: 

‘“‘If our citizens go to a far-distant country, semi- 
civilized, and bitterly opposed to their movements, we 
cannot follow them there, and protect them. Any act of 
war by us would be accompanied not only by the mur- 
der of the missionaries, but of their converts or sympa- 
thizers.”’ 

This statement does not make it clear what dis- 
tance puts an American citizen beyond the protection 
of his Government. Constantinople is eleven or 
twelve days from New York, as the mails go. Nor 
are we told what degree of barbarism in a people jus- 
tifies the United States Government in giving over its 
citizens to their tender mercies. The Turks resent 
being called barbarians in any sense. Nor are we 
told what kind or form of bitter opposition on the 
part of such peoples renders it right and proper for 
the Government at Washington to relinquish its sub- 
jects to whatever action that opposition may dictate. 
The substance of the position taken by you seems to 
amount pretty nearly to this: Missionaries cannot be 
protected, except in highly civilized countries (where 
they are not needed). 

You express sorrow that the facts are what they 
are, and, no doubt, that expression is sincere. You 
regret that there is no remedy. 

It may not be improper for missionaries who for 
twenty, thirty, forty years or more, have had experi- 
ence in the working of international law as applied to 
themselves, and have given some attention to the sci- 
ence itself, to make some modest utterances on the 
subject. 

In the first place, it seems to us that the withdrawal 
of protection from Americans on account of their 
being religious teachers is religious persecution, con- 
trary to the spirit of the United States Constitution, 
utterly opposed to the free spirit of American ideas 
and institutions. That provision of the Constitution 
(First Amendment) which prohibits interference with 
the free exercise of religion, certainly does not confine 
that exercise within the boundaries of the United 
States. Our citizens certainly carry that right with 
them to any country whose laws also allow its exer- 
cise, as they unquestionably do in Turkey. Is it 
seemly for our Government to take the initiative in 
abridging the liberties of its own citizens? Will our 
country thus invite others to join in the persecution ? 
You say youcannot follow missionaries and protect 
them in Turkey. But you follow and protect all other 
citizens. To leave missionaries out is to apply a reli- 
gious test which is un-American and dissonant with 


the Constitution. 


Even heathen Rome protected the Christian teacher 


_Paul. Will Christian America give over its citizens. 


to the heathen because they teach religion? Mission- 
aries, in whatever land they may,sojourn, are law- 
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abiding, and teach obedience to law as earnestly as 
ever the Apostle Paul did. As for Turkey, she has a 
body of laws excellent in the main; if all would honor 
and obey them as missionaries do and teach others to 
do, Turkey would be a very happy country. 

On the bare principle above stated, we think we 
have firm standing. But this is not the whole 
ground. American missionaries are not what preju- 
diced people choose to consider them, mere religion- 
ists, or fanatics, caught in the toils of ‘*‘ other- 
worldliness,’’ or devoted to narrow propagandism. 
They are men and women of serious religious convic- 
tions, but they are no meddlesome zealots. They are 
students, linguists, authors, translators, explorers, 
antiquarians, scientists, educators in all departments, 
from the kindergarten to the college; historians, 
medical men, especially philanthropists. They are, 
always and everywhere, friends of mankind. They 
are pioneers in and promoters of civilization. _Wher- 
ever they go commerce follows them. They have 
labored in Turkey, unprohibited by its Government, 
a half-century and more. Their households dwell in 
peace and love with the people. They have estab- 
lished schools and colleges everywhere. As a conse- 
quence, the products of American industry are intro- 
duced everywhere. The country is full of American 
sewing machines, American cabinet organs and 
pianos, American implements, American clocks and 
watches, American stoves, and a hundred other com- 
modities. If Congressmen knew to what extent mis- 
sionaries foster commerce, they would modify their 
estimate of them somewhat. 

This is not all we have to say to those who do not 
consider us worthy of protection. Not only are 
American missionaries friends of science, commerce, 
civilization, humanity; they are, also, very loyal to 
their own country. They uphold her honor before 
the nations of the earth. Their children, down to 
the little prattlers, love their native land. Wherever 
there is a missionary family (missionaries are mostly 
established in families) there is a family altar, and at 
that altar parents and children join in fervent prayer 
for the beloved home land. Wherever these people 
dwell in foreign climes, the names of the great and 
good men of America are known and venerated. We 
might venture to say that the class of young people 
in the United States who are as well informed con- 
cerning the history of our country as the average 
missionary children of the same age is comparatively 
small. We may venture to say, also, that the class of 
non-missionary Americans abroad, mercantile men, 
speculators, sightseers and pleasure-seekers and ad- 
venturers, who, as Congressmen think, ought to be 
protected, do very little, in comparison with mission- 
aries, to sustain the honor of our country and much 
more to blemish it. 

Not in sentiment alone are missionaries and mis- 
sionary children true to their country. Let their 
deeds speak for them. Truly they revere their ances- 
tors, the fathers of our Republic; for most of them 
are descendants of the founders of our nation. Not 
merely do they observe the festivals of our country, 
con her history and pray for her weal; they have 
shown a deep and devoted love for her. Do Con- 
gressmen know that, in the time of our nation’s crucial 
trial, thirty years ago, the missionary boys were 
among the first to hear her call and rush to the 
rescue? They forsook college and academy, where 


they were high in rank as scholars, to give their 


efforts and their lives for the preservation of the 
Union. Eddy Schneider, who had lost his older 
brother in the same service, rushing ahead of his com- 
rades in the gallant charge, bent on being the first in 
the enemy’s works, falling in front of the whole line, 
pierced with bullets, and giving up his young life with 
a smile, was not the only missionary boy that glori- 
ously died for the country that grudges its protection 
to missionaries. General Armstrong, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, who grandly served his country in that 
struggle, and served her more grandly still in estab- 
lishing that commanding institution at Hampton 
Roads, was one of the number, not small, of mission- 
ary children who received honor from, and brought 
greater honor to their country. Perhaps no other 
class of American citizens was more largely and 
honorably represented in that supreme struggle, than 
missionaries. And there were other brave young men 
in the ranks and among the officers, who afterward 
became missionaries abroad. In this patient service 
they have shown as much gentleness, wisdom and 
love, as they showed courage in the other, yet now 
they are told that they do not merit the protection 
of the Government for whose preservation they were 
ready to offer their lives in younger days, tho that 
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protection is accorded to profligate sailors, pedlers 
of patent medicines—anybody not missionary. 

We protest against these false and vicious ideas, 
not so much in our own personal interest as in the 
name of our country’s honor. Do not allow anti- 
missionary prejudice to drag our flag in the dust at 
the feet of ‘‘semi-civilized’’ peoples. The whole 
company of beardless missionary boys now winning 
as many academic honors as any in American colleges 
and universities, as ready as those of ’61 to sacrifice 
all for the salvation of the nation, should the occasion 
arise, cry Shame! at such a desertion of American 
principles. Shall patriots at home be reckoned out- 
laws abroad, and that on religious grounds? Shall 
we have no share in American protection? We de- 
mand it, in common with any and all American citi- 
zens. For what reasonable reason is it denied us? 
will our Congress deny it us now? Then we go back 
to better days, and, with Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, 
demand it ‘‘in the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.”’ 

Are we condemned to forfeiture of protection be- 
cause we preach the Gospel? That is enough to raise 
the ghost of Patrick Henry who read out before the 
court an indictment for *‘ preaching the Gospel of the 
Son of God,”’ and, whirling it thrice about his head, 
thrice exclaimed; ‘‘Great God!’ when, the court 
awe-struck, the judge confounded, the case was dis- 
missed. 

If we are to be outlawed, let us understand it. Let 
Congress undertake to amend the First Amendment, 
so that it may read: 

‘* Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
except in the case of missionaries in partially civilized 
countries.”’ 


No missionary asks for warships to help him preach 
the Gospel; none ever asked to have war entered 
upon in his behalf. We ask the same protection 
which a dealer in figs enjoys. Experience has shown 
that there is a wide space between efficient protection 
and acts of war. Above all, we demand that we be 
not published to the world as practically outlaws on 
account of religion. If our Government should com- 
mit this folly, perpetrate this wrong, the missionaries 
will console themselves with the thought that they 
are only bearing, in good company, the reproach of 
nineteen hundred years. If we cannot appeal to 
Jehovah and -Congress, we will appeal to Jehovah 
alone. We trust it will not come to this; but if it 
does, we shall not be ashamed of our hope, tho we 
may be of our country. 





Basket Ball. 


BY D. A. SARGENT, M.D., 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR OF HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A FEW years ago while a very prominent American 
was sojourning in Japan, so the story goes, he was 
entertained by some of the chief dignitaries of the 
Government. During the festivities he was asked to 
give his opinion of the chief differences between the 
American and Japanese people. Being something of 
a joker, and having sat through the oppressive solem- 
nity of what he supposed was designed to be a joyous 
occasion, he told the assembled dignitaries that he 
thought the Americans differed most from the Japan- 
ese in the character of their games. 

‘For instance,’’ he continued, ‘‘it is a frequent 
thing in America after an evening dinner party for 
both hosts and guests to stand with their backs and 
heels against the wall and see how many can pick upa 
pin from the floor without falling forward; then to fol- 
low this game by trying to see how many can hold 
their right foot with their left hand and hop over the 
two with the other foot without releasing their grasp, 
and so on through similar feats which are familiar to 
our American schoolboys.”’ 

The suggestion was soon followed by the irresisti- 
ble desire to try the ‘‘new games’’; and before the 
evening was over the lordly officials of the Eastern 
Empire, in their ceremonial robes, were sprawling 
upon the floor and twisting and contorting in all man- 
ner of grotesque attitudes. 

The two Americans present were nearly convulsed 
with laughter; but they dared not give any expression 
to their mirth, as, much to their surprise, the Jap- 
anese entered into the performance of these feats with 
the utmost seriousness. After learning of this expe- 
rience one is prepared to believe that Agesilaus and 
Socrates of old, really used to run about the streets 


of Athens astride of a stick, for amusement and ex- 
ercise. i 
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Certainly, when we consider the diverse forms of 
recreations and amusements of different nations and 
see how absolutely flat and insipid the games of one 
people may appear to another people with different 
habits and tastes, we are forced to conclude that a 
people give character to a game or sport as frequently 
as a sport characterizes the people. 

This is eminently true of cricket in England and. 
baseball in America, each game has gradually taken 
on the essential characteristics of the nations of its 
birth. A nervous, restless American cannot sit 
through a twodays’ match of cricket, and a heavy, 
phlegmatic Englishman finds the game of baseball 
too fast and puzzling for thorough enjoyment. 

In order for a game to be popular in America it 
must have an element of excitement about it, be 
short in duration and give ample opportunity for 
energetic action, sociability and team play; this is 
especially true of games tor the young. That this is 
true is, perhaps, in one sense to be regretted, for 
such a game only tends to intensify what many per- 
sons already consider our national weakness. In- 
creased excitement for those who are already excita- 
ble may not be the best prescription for health, un- 
less one is prepared to accept the principle of s¢mz/éa 
similibus curantur. 

But with the physiological cr professional aspect of 
games I do not purpose concerning myself at this 
time. I simply wish to describe a game which is 
truly national, and which has all the characteristics 
that endear a game to young Americans of both sexes. 
This game is called basket ball, and it had its origin 
in the Christian Association School in Springfield, 
Mass. Altho it was originally intended as an indoor 
game ‘‘invented primarily to relieve the dreary mo- 
notony of Swedish gymnastics,’’ it can be easily 
played on an out-of-door tennis court, a garden lawn, 
or an open field. The only essentials are a level area, 
covering anywhere from fifteen hundred to forty-five 
hundred square feet, two fruit or waste baskets and 
an Association football.* 

A very good court for indoor use is one 60 feet long 
by 30 feet wide. Where the walls are.much further 
apart than this distance it is well to have the playing 
space defined by painted lines on the floor, as shown 
in the illustrated diagram A, B, C, D. 
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.: 
For reasons which I will explain further on, it is well 
to have the: line E, F and G, H,. made 20 feet from 
the ends of the court; or, in other words, have the 
court divided into three equal parts. 

The baskets should have an opening in the top, of, 
at least, 18 inches in diameter, and be 18 inches deep. 
These baskets should be suspended from the sides 
of the wall or gallery in an inddor inclosure, or from 








* Persons desiring to become more familiar with the technical aspect 
of basket ball, can secure copies of the rules and also regulations, goals 
and balls, from the Narragansett Machine Co., of Providence, R. I. 
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trees or posts out-of-doors, so that the top edge of 
the basket will be ten feet from the floor or ground. 

The ball should be at least 30 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and be fully inflated so as to bound easily. For 
a social game sides may be chosen, as in a game of 
baseball or any other game requiring an equal num- 
ber of picked players. There are usually nine players 
on each side, altho the game may be played with 
seven or even five on a side, where the grounds are 
small or there are but few persons to select players 
from. The positions to be filled in the field of play 
are termed Goal Thrower, Goal Defender, Right and 
Left Forwards, Right and Left Guards, Center, and 
Right and Left Center. 

Supposing that the sides have been chosen, and that 
one side will play under the red colors, which we will 
designate R, and the other side under the white 
colors, which we will designate W. The positions 
of each player may be seen by reference to the dia- 
gram: 














Red Side. Positions. White Side. 
Rr Goal Thrower. Wt 
R2 Right Forward. W2 
R3 Left Forward. W3 
R4 Center. W4 
Rs Right Center. Ws 
R6 Left Center. W6 
R7 Goal Defender. W7 
R8 Right Guard. ws 
Rg Left Guard. Wo9 





Altho these are the positions generally taken before 
the game begins, the players are not expected to con- 
fine themselves absolutely to the spot of ground 
marked on the diagram by the dots. It is advisable, 
however, that the different players should confine 
themselves respectively to the third or portion of the 
area in which their positions lie. For instance, it 
would be poor policy for a player to run from the part 
of the field marked A, B, E, F, into that defined by 
G, H, C, D, for by trying to cover so much ground the 
player would soon exhaust himself, and he would 
leave his own position unfilled, which would be likely 
to embarrass his own side more than it would his op- 
ponent’s. There are exceptions, however, to this 
general rule, as, for instance, when it is necessary to 
support a weak player or to rally in defense of a goal 
or to keep your opponents from scoring. 

One of the first essentials of the game is for each 
player to have some means of being immediately recog- 
nized both as to his side and to the position he plays. 
This is best accomplished by means of a uniform, 
cap, necktie, or by tying a handkerchief around the 
arm. The players designated by (R) and (W) are 
opponents, but those that play in the same part of 
the field as W2 and R8 or Rg and W3 are special op- 
ponents, for whose playing in the game each player 
is responsible to his own side. 

The object of the game is for those representing 
the white side to get the ball into the white basket as 
often as possible in ten or twenty minutes, and to pre- 
vent the red side from getting the ball into the red 
basket during the same time, the red side, of course, 
have just the opposite aim in view. To put the 
ball in the basket is not so easy as it appears, espe- 
cially when there are several others intent upon your 
not doing it. Let us try it: Having chosen a referee 
and a timekeeper, the game is started by putting the 
ball in play in the center of the court, which is shown 
by the mark ®. The referee throws the ball up into 
the air, and the two centers try to get it as it comes 
down; in fact, one or the other of them must touch 
the ball before it can be said to be in play. In this 
case we will assume that the ball was caught at the 
center by W4; he immediately throws it to W3, who 
in turn attempt to pass it to W2; but just before it 
gets to W2, R8 jumps in front of him and receives it. 
R8 throws the ball to R5, who passes it to R6, who 
in turn attempts to throw it to R2; but the ball goes 
over the head of R2 and W8 gains possession of it. 
W8 throws the ball to Wg, he to W4, who tries to 
throw it to the goal thrower, W1; but at this juncture 
R7 gets the ball, passes it quickly to Rg, who throws | 
it to R8: he throws it to R4, and R4 to R3._ R3 finds 
himself hard pressed by Wg and W7 in his attempt to 
make a goal; so he throws the ball to R2, who quick- 
ly passes the ball to Ri, and he makes a goal by toss- 
ing the ball into the red’s basket. 

The ball is then passed to the referee who again 
throws it up in the center, and the game continues 
until the first half is over, which is usually ten, fifteen 
or twenty minutes, according to agreement. Then a 
rest of ten minutes is taken, the sides change goals 
and the game begins again. At the expiration of the 
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last half of the game, the side having won the most 
goals in the two halves, gains the victory. 

During the brief time allotted to the game the ball is 
passed up and down the field of play in every direc- 
tion, and in good team work every player takes some 
part in every play, and the opportunities for strategy 
and combined efforts are many and varied. It will 
readily be seen that one of the points of the game isto 
keep the ball in the possession of one of the players 
on your own side and to keep the other side guessing 
as to just which player is going to receive the ball. In 
the persistent attempt to advance the ball toward your 
own goal—through the co-operation of your chosen 
allies and against the will and interference of your op- 
poneénts—lies the charm and also the risks and haz- 
ards of the game; for basket ball, like all other antag- 
onistic games, has ‘its objectionable features, if not 
properly played. Given a ball which eighteen players 
are eager and anxious to get possession of as often as 
possible within twenty minutes of time, and we have 
all of the elements necessary for very lively and ener- 
getic work.where accidental falls and collisions are 
liable to occur and personal violence must be guarded 
against. 

One cause of the roughness and brutality in foot- 
ball is allowing the player to run with the ball, which 
necessitates tackling and throwing the player and _ pil- 
ing on to him to prevent him from advancing with the 
bali. 

In basket ball this evil is met by not allowing a 
player to run with the ball. This rule does not pro- 
hibit a player from running after the ball or from 
changing his position in order to receive it, but when 
once the ball is in possession he must stop where he 
is and pass it to some other player on his own side. 

The rules very wisely prohibit one from kicking 
the ball or from striking it with the fist. They 
also forbid the players from holding, striking, trip- 
ping, pushing or shouldering opponents, or indulging 
in any kind of rough play. There is one very impor- 
tant omission, however, in the rules as they stand to- 
day, which not only interferes with the development 
of an interesting and skilful game, but is also likely 
to exclude from its participation a large class of per- 
sons who very much need the bracing influence of vig- 
orous sport. I refer to our women and girls who are 
already shut out from football and other energetic 
and spirited games on account of their roughness, but 
who have taken eagerly and cling tenaciously to this 
new sport. 

One of the rules clearly states ‘‘that holding 
the ball with anything except the hands’’ isa foul. 
This means that the ball may not be held close to the 
body or legs or clasped around by the arms. No pro- 
vision, however, is made against striking, snatching, 
pulling or wrenching the ball from the hands of an op- 
posing player. 

It would hardly seem necessary to explain to an in- 
telligent public that here isa source of danger, not 
only from accident but also from scrimmages and un- 
avoidable roughness in wrestling for possession of the 
ball. If ‘‘ holding the ball with anything except the 
hands is a foul,’’ why not put a stop to the cause of 
holding it otherwise, by making it a rule that the ball 
cannot be taken out of the hands of an opposing 
player in any way? If he holds the ball too long he 
eats into the playing time of his own side as much as 
he does of his opponent’s, and if he holds the ball un- 
duly in order to delay the game, this can be prevented 
by the referee. 

In developing the game of basket ball at my Phys- 
ical Training School for Women at Cambridge, the 
players have been allowed to intercept the ball in its 
passage to or from an opposing player; but after the 
ball was once fairly in her possession, she and the ball 
were for the time being regarded as sacred, and entire- 
ly free from personal contact of any kind. 

If the ball was held, however, over five seconds by 
the person in possession of it, it was deliberately 
given by the referee to the other side. As a matter 
of fact this penalty was rarely inflicted, as the ball 
was quickly passed to some other player on the same 
side. 

It will be observed that the new principle involved 
here is an attempt to introduce some of the Christian 
graces into an athletic contest. Unless the object of 
this game is to develop ‘‘ fighting parsons,’’ we can- 
not help thinking that it will best serve the high aims 
and purposes of the Christian organization from 
which it emanated, if all the danger of a personal en- 
counter is as far as possible avoided; but, strange as 
it may seem, this little element of personal encounter 
in our sports—which has come down to us from the 
barbaric ages—is the one factor which renders the 
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game not only attractive but singularly fascinating to 
a large class of persons. Every effort to eliminate 
this element from the game of football has signally 
failed, and in our time forty thousand persons will sit 
for three hours on a cold, wet November day to wit- 
ness a game which the majority do not understand or 
see any sport in; and, if pressed for their reasons for 


‘attending it, will tell you that it is the excitement of 


seeing such an exhibition of personal power and the 
expectancy that something in the nature of a personal 
encounter is going to happen. 

Now it is just this element of personal encounter 
which we want to keep out of basket ball, especially 
when it is played by women. At the present this 
game is to our women what football is to men. and it 
is destined to be very popular and have a wide influ- 
ence in molding character. 

If a player is allowed to strike the ball even with the 
flat of the hand, out of the grasp of an opponent, that 
opponent, suddenly turning with the ball, may receive 
the blow on the back of the head or neck. Again, if a 
player is allowed to snatch, pull or wrench the ball 
from the hands of an opponent and the player so at- 
tacked instinctively resists, he is likely to be thrown to 
the ground. Tho this style of play may make the un- 
skilful laugh, it cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
and it certainly engenders feelings on the part of the 
players which are not becoming to persons presumably 
of culture and refinement. 

In my opinion the only way that these unpleasant 
features of basket ball may be eliminated is by treat- 
ing the person who has the ball with the utmost cur- 
tesy. Where this policy is adopted the character of 
the game is greatly improved. Instead of the players 
wasting their strength in wrestling with each other, 
their energies are expended in team work, combina- 
tion plays, and in brilliant individual efforts in quickly 
catching and passing the ball. 

It is interesting to note that most of the schools and 
colleges for women, where basket ball has been in- 
troduced, are adopting this style of play. Now that 
efforts are making throughout the country to put all 
kinds of athletic sports on a higher plane, our women 
have a grand opportunity. Let them show our young 
men that they not only disapprove of everything that 
is mean, rough or brutal in the practice of athletic 
sports, but let them prove by their own conduct that 
it is unnecessary. Let them show that by superior 
skill, alertness, accuracy, coolness and presence of 
mind most games are won; and that a curteous con- 
sideration of an opponent, even in an antagonistic 
game, does not necessarily diminish a team’s chances 
for victory. When entered upon in this spirit we 
commend the game of basket ball to all lovers of 
vigorous, health-giving sport. 


A Significant Victory in Canada. 


BY EDGAR MAURICE SMITH. 


THE political situation in the Dominion of Canada 
has, in the past few days, undergone a complete rev- 
olutiou. Intrenched in power for an unbroken period 
of eighteen years the Conservative Party seemed to 
have attained invincibility, and their defeat on the 
23d inst. was as surprising as it was crushing. 

There were many issues at stake; and tho it was 
felt that Mr. Laurier’s broad and independent stand 
on the celebrated Manitoba School question would 
magnetize a stanch support in the Protestant sec- 
tions, the sentiment in his native province was calcu- 
lated to be adverse to him. Quebec is essentially 
French and Roman Catholic, eighty per cent. of the 
entire population being the descendants of those old 
Celtic settlers who first disturbed the red man in his 
wild haunts on the banks of the majestic St. Law- 
rence. To make sure of this Province, Sir Charles 
Tupper chose from among his colleagues four notori- 
ous Ultramontanes—men who, while bearing clean 
political records, would sacrifice the interests of the 
country for those of the Church. The wily baronet 
hoped thereby to secure the support of the hierarchy, 
particularly as he had promised to enforce the re- 


* establishment of separate schools in Manitoba. 


Tho a nefarious arrangement, the bishops and 
priests became party to it, reading from their pulpits 
mandements that reflected upon the sincerity of the 
Liberal chieftain and those enrolled under his banner. 
But the most zealous of these spiritual guides went 
much further than this; for, not satisfied with de- 
nouncing the Government opponents, they inaugu- 
rated a retrogressive campaign; and, adopting the in- 
timidating principles of medieval times, threatened 
with excommunication and everlasting damnation all 
those who disobeyed their;commands, 
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It was a system of gross coercion; but it developed 
into a violent boomerang that has completely and for- 
ever annihilated the power of the Church in temporal 
affairs. Instead of giving the Conservatives a major- 
ity of twenty in the Province, as they had expected, 
their representation was reduced to seventeen out of 
a total of sixty-five. This is actually the greatest 
moral battle that has ever been fought in Canada, and 
the victory is most significant. The French Cana- 
dians have, for the first time, burst the bonds of slav- 
ery that the Church had forged about them and 
achieved the glory of independence, an independence 
more precious than Washington and the American 
patriots struggled for—freedom of thought. 

Mr. Laurier is the second Roman Catholic Premier 
of the Dominion, and the first French Canadian to 
whom the people of Canada have intrusted their 
affairs. In 1877 he accepted a portfolio in the Mac- 
kenzie Government; but since its downfall, a year 
later, he has fought the battle of opposition without 
ceasing, having succeeded the Hon. Edward Blake as 
leader of the Liberal Party on that gentleman’s with- 
drawal from the trying position. Supported by that 
eminent financier and free trader, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, he has for years made a gallant fight against 
the national policy that gave the Conservatives so 
long a lease of power; and it is pleasing to know that 
it is on the trade question he has been returned to 
power; for, with the exception of the maritime sec- 
tion, he secured a majority in every province from the 
Gulf to the Pacific coast. 

The great country west of Lake Superior, that has 
hitherto sent a solid phalanx in support of Conserva- 
tive principles, is now represented by eight of that 
party and nine reformers. Ontario shows a net gain* 
of ten seats for the same cause, while the commercial 
centers have joined in the general demand for an ex- 
tension of our markets. The National Policy has cer- 
tainly made the-manufacturer rich; but it has fostered 
monopoly and increased the cost of living without 
giving the equivalent in the wage of the workingman. 

The heavy taxation on food stuffs, articles of cloth- 
ing and implements has borne particularly hard upon 
the farmer; and, as Canada is above all things suited 
for agriculture, the measure has not operated to the 
good of the greatest number. On this account the 
country has not been able to retain its natural increase 
of population, while the millions of dollars spent on 
immigration have done but little to break the sod in 
our vast Western wheat fields. 

Mr. Laurier is not going to inaugurate a system of 
free trade, even tho he may be a believer in the prin- 
ciples laid down by Cobden; for he is-conscious that 
the Dominion is not yet ripe for this commercial mil- 
lennium. Our manufacturers require some protection 
against foreign competition, while with the small pop- 
ulation that is spread over so broad an expanse of 
territory the Government could hardly hope to raise 
a sufficient revenue in any other way. 

The Canadian people have at last been brought to 
realize that the country cannot progress to any 
extent until they extend their trade beyond the 
limited borders of the Dominion; and tho an Imperial 
Zollverein has been spoken of, the broad-minded 
know that the American market is the natural one to 
cultivate. Aside from the fact that the United States 
is geographically situated to the best advantage for 
our trade, we would have far less to fear from any 
competition in that quarter, where the cost of manu- 
facture is comparatively high, than from such low- 
wage countries as England and Germany. 

Reciprocity is feasible; and it is certain that, backed 
by such men as Sir Oliver Mowat and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, Mr. Laurier will make a great effort to bring 
about something of the sort. A commercial treaty 
would be of benefit to both peoples of this continent, 
and would expel the rancorous feeling that insincere 
politicians have raised in order to gain their own 
ends. 

Let the American Government, whether Democratic 
or Republican, be prepared to meet Mr. Laurier half- 
way and all will be well. 


MONTREAL, CaN. 





Ir has been found by Dr. Kniaggs that a fir tortrix 
caterpillar has the power of secreting wax for the sake 
of protecting itself from contact with the tenacious 
semi-liquid resin exuding from the wound which the 
worm makes in the fir bud, as otherwise it would inevi- 
tably become involved inthe pitch. The wax forms the 
lining to the cell in which the worm lives. The wax was 
demonstrated by dissolving off the resin by immersion 
in cold rectified spirit. He was previously aware that 


the adults of certain Lepidoptera contained wax, a sub- 


stance only hitherto found in bees and certain Homop- 
ters, : 
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A Feathered Baby Show. 


BY LIZZIE V. NUNEMACHER, 


A RARE June day, and Dame Nature knew it was 
baby day in the forest, and had given the old world 
such a wash that she left it with a new blue eye as 
guilelessly open as the infantine ones peering at it 
wonderingly from every nest; and the earth’s green 
robe infolding them all about was freshly softened to 
receive their awkward tumbles. 

Leaning to look in the roomy hole in the old apple 
tree, deep in its dusky light four yawning bills silently 
opened to our eyes. R. cautiously put in her hand, 
and withdrew it with a young bluebird in her palm. 
We were shocked to find it apparently only a couple 
of days old, a morsel of down on its warm flesh, but 
not a feather, and eyes unopened. A soft, reproach- 
ful note from the mother bluebird, and the little one 
was quickly returned fo its warm couch, twinges of 
remorse and apprehension taking strong hold of the 
intruders. 

Along the thicket separating the wood from the 
creek, a fine complaining sound continuously met our 
ears. A long scrutiny of every branch below us was 
necessary to discover three young titmice, puffy, 
fluffy, stumpy in body and fully feathered, but tailless. 
Their little crests were comically unkempt, and their 
downy breasts were beautifully silken, while the ever- 
quivering wings and solemn eyes completed their fas- 
cinations. The parent feeding them was thin and 
careworn beside their small rotund bodies; but while 
tenderly proffering a mouthful, the male softly uttered 
««three cheers!’ his pride seemingly more than bal- 
ancing any fatigue he felt. 

The next nursery presents to view a trio of big, red 
and brown cardinals, followed, yearned over and fed by 
both male and female. 1 saw the male feed one very 
tenderly, in a manner in striking contrast to the hard 
brilliancy of his lustrous red coat. A second, much 
younger brood of this species was flushed, and a car- 
dinal, who may have seen as many as twoscore dawns, 
sat and eyed us in sphinx-like solemnity—small, 
brown, self-possessed and furry, his fiercely erect, 
transparent crest ridiculously unmistakable. He al- 
lowed me to approach near enough to bend down the 
small branch, then flew, leaving me the conviction 
that he had some of the wisdom he looked. 

Pushing our way into a spice thicket, we surprised 
achat with something in her bill. The male was 
near by, and both birds took alarm at once, uttering 
constantly a harsh note, which gave no clue to any- 
thing but their anxiety; so I left R. to solve the 
whereabout of the nest. It was a long half-hour 
before she called me, and, generously awaiting my 
hurried approach to look at the treasure, she opened 
the top leaves of a cat-brier tangle, when five excited 
flutters and the chat family was scattered we know 
not where. They were smart, discreet babies, even if 
they did leave home too soon; for after yielding to 
their fright, they were perfectly silent in their diverse 
hiding places, and in spite of the terror they must 
have felt at our peering and prying into the impene- 
trable tangle, uttered not another sound. Father 
Chat tried to draw us away with grotesque pantomime 
and curious noises; but we suspected his object, and 
R. remained to watch. 

In close proximity, but high in the forks of a spice 
bush, was a beautiful woodthrush nest. Its bottom 
showed the usual ragged drapery and bit of paper and 
two small bills projected over the edge. The female 
thrush fluttered from the ground, and paused just 
above and behind it, an exquisite embodiment of 
silent, serene, maternal protection. A golden ray of 
sunshine fell from behind us and touched upon the 
leaf-embowered nest and delicate, spotted breast of its 


guardian, whose warm brownness and snowy fairness . 


were, in such bravery of attitude, unspeakably charm- 
ing. 

I loitered slowly through the fresh green aisles and 
heard thrushes sing, the red-eyed vireo, the‘‘ hick up”’ 
of the Acadian flycatcher, was scolded by the female 
tanager and saw her young progeny, orientally decked 
in scarlet hood with green sash and wings. He wasa 
brilliant bit, flying with a mulberry in his bill. A great 
commotion in the thicket led me to creep under the 
wire fence, through the muddy undergrowth, to find 
two orchard orioles devoting untiring energy and un- 
ending scolding and advice to the sustenance, appar- 


ently, of one only yellow, bob-tailed infant of fuzzy - 


outline. He looked the spoiled darling he was, and 
calmly appropriated all the attentions that were 
offered. It is, to mortals, a curious circumstance 
that parent birds appear to sing their sweetest songs to 
every listening ear; but when tending their imperative 
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but winning offspring, it is an almost invariable fact 


that we hear their hoarsest, most uncouth notes. Is 
it that the increasing appetite of the bird-urchin is too 
savage to be soothed by music? The female warbling 
vireo sings her soft warble almost unceasingly to her 
swaying cradle of eggs; but after the nestlings come 
hardly a soft note is heard during their babyhood, but 
only the hoarse, wiry one which is an enlarged equiva- 
lent of the baby cry. 1s it because the scrawny, naked 
young bits of down are at first, apparently, so poor a 
realization of the dear dream within the treasured 
shell? Young warbling vireos by the time they are 
ready to emerge from the nest, however, are worthy 
the proud ostentation of any fond mother; and as soon 
as the entire family is fairly launched into the leafy 
world, the whole neighborhood becomes such a din of 
lovely, melodious warbling as to make the chiding 
tones forgotten. 

Now came an excited signal from R., and the in- 
telligence that the chat babies were found, were all 
about ; were making frog noises as large as father 
chat’s! A hurried scramble (one can never get there 
fast enough !) brought me to the scene, where R. 
stood silent, breathless, with a pointing finger. What 
would I not give for an honest opinion of . life, as he 
found it, from that towsled, pulsating, serious, oli- 
vaceous bit of chat wisdom. His attention engrossed 
by one of us, the other’s hand closed over him from 
behind. He fluttered his wings vigorously, hoarsely 
protested; then was silent. His wide, open mouth 
disclosed a slender, pointed tongue that looked as if 
the last delicacy proffered his acceptance might have 
been a cherry; the capacious interior was ample for 
even a chat’s volubility, and was interesting to us as 
the future scene of as many queer sounds as a hand- 
organ. Had it been possible for his unblinking eyes 
to rest on his tail, I doubt if he would have been able 
to take it seriously; but that is an open question be- 
tween the solemnity of the two and the absurdity of 
the one. It was at most a quarter of an inch long, a 
series of short, featherless quills that could remind 
one of nothing but a shattered folding fan, which yet 
looked too stiff and stubby to dream of folding. To 
say he was chat is sufficient to tell that he got away 
from us before we were half-tired of him, and retired 
hastily into the fastnesses of the cat-brier. 


NEw ALBANY, IND. 





The Influence of Presbyterianism on the 
Individual.* 


BY ALEX. R. MACEWEN, D.D., 
Or GLASGow. 

Ir has been frequently said that churches rather 
express and emphasize individually than develop or 
educate it. Mr. Hume Brown, ¢.g., in his excellent 
‘Life of John Knox ’’ has suggested that the Scot- 
tish temperament had taken a definite bent before the 
time of Knox, and that the work of the Reformers 
was mainly to bring to light and to express existing 
characteristics andtendencies. This is, of course, an 
implicit contradiction of Buckle’s theory that Scot- 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries owed 
all that was crude, offensive and narrow in her civili- 
zation to her religion. Now while no form of religion 
can grow on uncongenial soil, and while Mr. Hume 
Brown is therefore nearer the truth than Buckle, his 
position is indefensible historically and ignores the 
positive influence exercised by the Reformed Presby- 
terian religion on Scottish character, an influence 
which Presbyterianism has exercised wherever it has 
established itself. In truth, it has probably left a more 
distinct impress upon individuals than any other 
church system except the Eastern Church, to which 
it may be likened inthis respect as standing at the 
opposite extreme. The Oriental Church has had 
strong educative force through its essential autocracy 
and its appeal to the imagination; whereas Presby- 
terianism has been educative through its democratic 
or at least popular constitution and its hold upon the 
intelligence. 

Any shrewd traveler will detect, after ten’ minutes’ 
frank talk, a Methodist, an Episcopalian, or a Baptist. 
It is not so with Presbyterians. Some of us who 
move about a good deal have been mistaken for mem- 
bers of almost every Christian denomination except 
Methodist. None the less does Presbyterianism edu- 
cate men, giving them a distinct character, and fit- 
ting them to play a definite and important part in 
God’s world. The permanent features of Presbyte- 
rianism which give it its educational power are: (1) A 
simple method of worship, orderly but not ritualistic; 
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(2) a representative system of church government 
which give the laity a place of equality with the clergy 
in church affairs; (3) a reasoned, scriptural doctrine, 
free from extravagance, appealing to the spiritual in- 
telligence, and resting upon conviction rather than 
upon sentiment or impulse. 

A Presbyterianism not marked by these features 
loses its educative value, and tends to dwarf or per- 
vert character. No sect produces a poorer figure 
than the self-assertive, secular-minded, contentious 
elder in our city churches. Troublesome and offensive 
men may be found under any ecclesiastical constitution 
or with any theological creed, but Presbyterianism 
gives such men an official position, and places weapons 
in their hands which they may use to the deterioration 
not only of the Church but of Christian life. 

Another degenerate type of Presbyterianism is the 
would-be ritualist, who dislikes simplicity in worship 
and evangelicalism in doctrine, and who undermines 
the historical foundations of Presbyterianism by 
clumsy endeavors to build up a new ritual, and to 
promulgate new doctrines after the devices and de- 
sires of his own heart. 

With those disclaimers let me endeavor to define 
the directions in which the Presbyterianism of the 
present day educates character. 

1. It does so by the place which it gives laymen in 
church affairs, teaching them to regard the Church 
as their Church, and to contribute to it their intelli- 
gence, their time and their various resources. When 
Buckle accepted Spurzheim’s dictum that Scotland 
was the most priest-ridden country in Europe, he ex- 
plained away the eldership, which obviously contra- 
dicted his theory, by saying that the elders were 
selected by the clergymen, and acted as their ‘‘ min- 
ians.’’ In the eighteenth century there was probably 
some foundation for this statement; but now the free 
election of elders is the general, if not the universal, 
rule. A churchin which communicants choose office 
bearers from their own number, without any restric- 
tion except as regards doctrine and morals, can never 
be priest-ridden and will always cast off sacerdotal- 
ism. 

This is a generally acknowledged merit of our 
Church ecclesiastically; but here I speak rather of 
its educative influence on the individual. The strongest 
Scotchmen have been trained in the households of 
Presbyterian elders, under fathers who were as de- 
voted to the Church, as eager for her order and: her 
liberties, as ashamed of her shortcomings; and as 
grateful for her prosperity as tho they had been privi- 
leged members of a proud and pretentious hierarchy 
or had been set apart for office by Metropolitan Patri- 
arch or Pope. Such men, by being sent to. presby- 
teries, synods and assemblies have been lifted above 
local, domestic and provincial views of the Church, 
and have become true churchmen, not devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of their ‘little Bethels,’’ but 
awake to the broadest claims which God makes upon 
his people. 

2. Our Church educates the individual by its free- 
dom from ecclesiastical narrowness. Presbyterians 
have been dogmatic enough in their theology and 
rigorous enough in their ideas of practical religion; 
but from ecclesiastical narrowness our Church has 
been singularly free, and our present freedom is com- 
plete. Those who are firmest in believing that Pres- 
byterianism has a scriptural foundation are also firm- 
est in believing that the limits of Presbytery are not 
the limits of the kingdom of God. This may be 
shown inductively by the large share in undenomina- 
tional Christian work taken by Presbyterians in every 
part of the world, a share far in excess of their nu- 
merical proportion. In our Church courts we some- 
times complain of this, but unwisely. Especially in 
new communities, it gives us a place of weight and 
honor far beyond any that proselytism can win. In 
truth, those of our elders and ministers who are 
conspicuous for their zeal in undenominational work 
are the very men who are most loyal to our Church. 
Let us rejoice in this. In spite of some modern ten- 
dencies toward denominationalism, an unsectarian 
Christianity is the Christianity of the future. Let us 
seek more and more to educate men not for our own 
Church alone but for the Church of Christ, for the 
service of humanity, and for the redemption of the 
world. 

3. Our Church educates men in reverence for law 
as distinct from reverence for form. The permanent 
place of the conception of law in Christian character 
has been so defined by the late Dean Church as ‘to 
furnish an undesigned vindication of elements of 
Presbyterianism which have frequently been con- 
demned by less competent critics, 
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of moral and religious duty as always and everywhere 
binding, of God as a being to be feared as well as 
loved, a hater of sin who by no means clears the 
guilty, the recognition of the severity as well as the 
gentleness of Jesus Christ, the appreciation of his say- 
ings, ‘‘ Whosoever shall break one of the least of these 
commandments, and shall teach men so, the same shall 
be called the least in the kingdom of heaven’; ‘‘ De- 
part from me ye that work iniquity "’; these have been 
congenital with Presbyterianism; they have survived 
its changes; they entered into the very marrow of the 
religion of our forefathers and no less of our fathers. 
They may be represented as Puritanic or Pharisaic, 
and they certainly in past days sheltered shades of 
doctrine to which such names are appropriate. Yet 
they have been consistent with the broadest faith, 
with the brightest ‘hopes, and with the deepest char- 
ity. Strict observance of the Sabbath; belief in verbal 
inspiration; recognition of the Bible as the one au- 
thoritative book, unapproached by any creed or prayer 
book or ritual; steady abstinence from things lawful, 
but not expedient; and beyond these the humble, 
awful bending before that Supreme Will which deter- 
mines all events and from which no man can escape— 
what a grip the statutes and ordinances, so conceived, 
gained of those from whom we have sprung, purifying 
their life, dignifying lowly occupations, lifting them 
above themselves, girding them round about with God! 
And tho the austerities and extravagances have passed 
away, the same idea of religion lives with us. 
This is the Presbyterianism which is worth preserv- 
ing, and which God will always preserve and bless. 
Were we to let it go, it would survive under some 
other name; for it supplies his kingdom with subjects 
of a stamp which he needs in every generation. It 
admits of no merging in looser, more sentimental, 
more churchly, or more worldly bond. 

There is one aspect of the educative power of Pres- 
byterianism which must not be overlooked—its influ- 
ence upon femalecharacter. Inthe picture of Jeanie 
Deans and other of his heroines our great novelist has 
shown how our national religion lends dignity, purity 
and courage to women of the humbler classes. The 
same influence is conspicuous in the case of those 
whose worldly rank is higher. Our Presbyterian 
women have not given themselves to the sewing of 
altar-cloths nor to frequenting daily services; nor have 
they shown much desire to exercise the gift of speech 
in public. Yet there has developed among us a type 
of sober, devout and clear-headed womanhood, eager, 
well-balanced, unpretentious, and crowned by the 
merit that it is unconscious of its own strength and 
grace. I do not know how it is on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but here our Presbyterian women are 
showing a notable freedom from the social follies and 
vices which elsewhere are robbing female character of 
Of 
women profane and skeptical we have but few—few, 
too, of those who unsex themselves and strive for the 
mastery. If the Tweed has served as a barrier against a 
large influx of many vulgar fashions, our women owe 
this largely to the training they have received within 
the Church, with its freedom from formality, its firm 
moralities, its education of the mind as well as of the 
heart. And the debt has been well repaid, for our 
churches abound with sound-hearted, clear-minded. 
kindly women who make no pretensions to excessive 
piety, and wear no outward badge of office, yet reckon 
it their greatest honor to serve God in the Church, 
unswayed by passing impulses, growing in the knowl- 
edge of God’s Word, and continuing in their service 
of the Church at times when the hearts of men wax 
cold. 

Lest we should close with the idea that Presbyteri- 
anism is a religion for women, let me recall to your 
mind three typical Scotch Presbyterians who have 
finished their course within the last half century, some 
would say the greatest; but I select them as represen- 
tative of our three largest churches—Thomas Chal- 
mers, Norman Macleod, and John Cairns; men con- 
stitutionally and socially unlike, belonging to different 
ranks of society, shaping their courses differently, 
showing different aptitudes and tastes, yet bearing dis- 
tinct marks of their Presbyterianism. All three were 
men who, while cherishing the deepest reverence for 
their calling, and merging their natural proclivities in 
it, were free from every shade of clerical pretension 
and assumption. All three were cordially and delib- 
erately satisfied with the Presbyterian system, yet 
were recognized wherever they went as essentially 
catholic in sympathy. All three were marked by the 
deepest religious reverence, passing into profound, al- 
most incredible, humility, yet also by a tenderness of 
judgment, a humanity of interest and an habitual 
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geniality and hopefulness far removed from so-called 
‘Presbyterian gloom.’’ In the religion of all three 
there was a unique balance between strength and gen- 
tleness, ,between reason and feeling; knowledge of 
life, of literature, of the world, being valued, enjoyed, 
treasured, but subordinated to and governed by a 
child-like faith and a tender tolerance of the weak 
and erring. 

An Anglican writer of authority has lately said that, 
‘‘ whatever the excellence of Christianity one never 
finds in it the peculiar ‘Note of Sanctity.’’’ It is 
true. We do not put a premium upon self-conscious- 
ness; we neither propagate nor praise hysteria. But 
in such men a note of sanctity has been sounded 
which blends with the note sounded in the Psalms 
and the Gospels and has been welcomed far beyond 
our borders. No Church in Christendom has within 
the past half century produced three such mén, let 
them grow tothe fulness and strength of their Chris- 
tian manhood, and retained their loyalty till their dy- 
ing day. NoChurch has yielded three nobler Chris- 
tian characters. Therefore, in a word, to find the 
educative value of Presbyterianism on the individual, 
look for the common elements in the characters of 
Chalmers, Macleod and Cairns. 


An Unknown Bit of Northland. 


BY L,. CLYDE FORD. e 


THE St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes form 
a large water system. No other part of the world can 
show such a collection of clear, sparkling gems in 
such magnificent array. They stretch far away from 
the ocean, around Niagara and the beautiful straits of 
Michigan, then north and northerly into the heart of 
the continent—one thousand, yes, two thousand 
miles. 

Before one reaches the north shore of Lake Superior 
enough of the romantic and picturesque has been left 
behind to satisfy the most ardent and enthusiastic 
traveler. The European who sees in history, or leg- 
end and tradition, enhancement of all local charms 
may here delight his soul. Stories of old Quebec; the 
miles and miles of wooded shores and dim horizon; 
bays and capes with quaint French ‘names suggestive 
of the days when stout-hearted Jesuits and daring 
voyageurs penetrated the wilderness impelled by love 
of God or greed; the towering pines of the northern 
shores and the smoke of fast-disappearing wigwams; 
all these things and more throw about the saltless seas 
of ours sufficient attraction and interest to call the 
wanderer thither from the more beaten tracks of 
travel. But delightful as a vacation sailing on the Lakes 
may be and however charming the scenes, one has 
still not seen the best of this great water way. To do 
this and drink one’s fill of pure air, recreation and 
nature, one must go still further north into that vast 
and unknown region lying between Lake Superior and 
Hudson Bay. Scarcely two weeks back from such a 
trip, I am writing now. 

Lake Superior has many affluents, but none which 
pours such a volume of water into its land-locked 
depths as the Nipigon, on its northern shore. Broad, 
swift, deep, flowing from another large lake up in the 
heart of the Archzan landscape, it lays its claim to 
being the head-waters of the great system; and every 
man who has looked upon its course yields to it that 
honor. It is around and beyond this upper lake that 
one can find a most delightful bit of country. 

This midland u/tima Thule is a land of beauty, and 
the way there a continual succession of enchantments. 
What can be more enjoyable to an overworked, 
fagged-out refugee from some .city than to lie back 
lazily on the ‘‘dunnage’’ in the bottom of a light 
birch-bark canoe and listen to the rhythmical dip, dip 
of the Indians’ paddles, and the old Canadian canoe- 
man’s song: 

‘* Canot @ecorce gue va voler, 
Canot @ ecorce que vol-ait ?”’ 
Yes; what can be more delightful than that, coupled 
with river scenery that rivals the Palisades of the 
Hudson, or the banks of the Rhine between Cologne 
and Bingen? True, one sees here no puffing steamers, 
nor is affrighted out of pleasant dreams by the shriek 
of locomotives, nor does one catch glimpses of castles 
covered with the ivy and the story of many ages. 
No; civilization has not reached here, and all the his- 
tory one finds is written in bold, iceberg-graven char- 
acters on the rocks, and there is no romance except 
what little the Indians have given this land of rocks 
and rapids. 

Nipigon River is not long, and it takes only three 
days to ascend it—three days of entrancement, and 
forty miles of scenery! Broad lakes with distant 
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borders of spruce and cedar; then constricted shores 
and trap-rock banks rising columnar and bare be- 
tween fringes of stunted shrubbery. Next, perhaps, 
the roar of a fall, or chute, and the foaming, whirling 
surge of rapids and the mad race ofa long stretch of 
river along which the canoe crawls to the portage. If 
the portage is short, well and good. But the chances 
are that it will be long, and rocky, and rough, over 
fallen trees and through swamps. To walk /ecsurely 
along over such a one is pleasant enough. There are 
dandelions, strawberries, little white orchids, clover 
which has followed the steps of moccasined feet, and, 
if in late summer, golden-rod and asters. Cough- 
ing squirrels look down upon one as in the days of 
Hiawatha; and Keewahdin, the north wind, whistles 
through the treetops now as then. But if scientific 
ardor has lured the wanderer thither, the situation is 
slightly different. Put a collecting box and dunnage 
bag upon one’s back, add to this a tent and gun, and 
then fill one’s hands with other zmpedimenta of various 
sorts, and portaging loses its charm and fascination. 
With aching neck and burning face, attended by 
legions of black flies which make war upon one’s help- 
lessness, one slips and stumbles and totters along like 
some patient Turkish mollah looking for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Tired and exhausted one sinks down 
by the evening camp-fire, devours the pork and make- 
shift bread with keen delight, sips an ambrosial cup of 
tea, then stretches out to listen to the splash of fish 
and the call of birds, till darkness comes and brings a 
night of sweet, refreshing sleep. 

Usually the river is left at Lake Emma and a short 
cut takento Lake Nipigon. This a beautiful festzna- 
dente route over a couple of lakes and a small thread 
of acreek. And what adream this creek is! I shut 
my eyes and recall many charming water pictures 
woven into a more or less Bohemian life; shady, lotus- 
covered pools and hanging palms; plashing cascades 
in tropical jungles; silent lakes in Swiss valleys. But 
nowhere such a picture as this. Every now and then 
are little basins, two or three rods wide, with a bottom 
of clear, dark gravel, across which perch and little 
trout shoot like brilliant streaks. From the grass and 
reeds along the edges the pickerel watch, silent and 
motionless as shadows. From pool to pool the creek 
crooks, shallow and narrow, edging around bowlders 
and over ledges where the canoes rub and scrape but 
always pass. Unbroken silence rests like sunshine 
over the woods, which are almost as primeval as the 
rocks and stream itself. This pushing of canoes and 
splashing of paddles is all the human activity these 
primitive old channels have ever known. 

The country north of Lake Nipigon is, as I have 
hinted, a ¢erra incognita. That a large lake lies away 
to the north, nine hundred feet and more above the 
sea and three hundred feet and more above the level 
of Lake Superior, is an almost unknown fact of our 
geography. But the lake is there, and a great lake it 
is too. Lake Erie cut in two as to length, and multi- 
plied by two as to depth, would answer very well for 
this lake, which lies so cosily beyond the wooded 
shores of our northern boundary. The country 
around it is rough and wild, being nothing but. mile 
upon mile of interminable muskaez and tangled forests 
of spruce and tamarack. Over hills and rocks the 
forests climb, with moss festooning the trees and 
carpeting their bases. 

One cannot help but feel oppressed and awed, as if 
in a mysterious country, when one goes into such a 
forest; for no sound of footfalls echoes among these 
spectral trees, where the gloomier trappings of lichens 
and moss have replaced the flowers of other and more 
southern regions. Still occasionally a Spiranthes 
orchid lifts its twisted spike among the shadows, and 
something of the same delight welcomes the sight 
of Spiranthes Romanzoviana as once thrilled the 
heart of dear old Chamisso, the German poet and 
naturalist, when, almost as soon as he had left his 
ship on the Irish shore, he found this flower which 
no one had ever noted before. : 

The shore of the lake is mostly trap and gneiss rock, 
worn smooth and round by the summer storms and 
the crowding ice of the fierce northern winters. 
Along the great, bare surfaces are traces of the glacial 
age when the mountains of ice ground down across 
the mountains of rock. 

Lake Nipigon has a circumference of more than 
five hundred miles, and the shore-line curves in and 
out between bold and rocky headlands which are 
from five to ten miles apart. Voyaging in light 
canoes is apt to be slow now, for the wind proves 
troublesome and whimsical on such a sheet of water 
as the Nipigon. One may have good paddling for a 


day or two, then a storm will come from the north or 
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west and transform the placid surface into an angry- 
sea, and the waves sweep shoreward with a mad roar 

and fury that curls their crests high upon the rocks. 

Two days, three days, eight days, canoes have lain 

wind--bound on the shores. 

On the northeast shore Ombabikah Bay stretches 
along a low and marshy tract where the Ombabikah 
River enters the lake. It is this stream which forms 
the connecting link, like a long bayou, with the water- 
ways to the northward in the Arctic plain around 
James Bay. The stream is not large in volume, but 
holds a remarkable quantity of water in its basin. Up 
to the Height of Land the river is nothing but a suc- 
cession of long, deep pools connected by delightful 
rapids and cascades. Here in the heart of the great 
forest are as pretty river scenes as many have crossed 
the ocean to see. 

One has gone far from home when he sees the blue 
waters of the ‘‘deep, clear lake,’’ as the Indians call 
the Nipigon; or hears the rapids on the Ombabikah; 
and an angler would scarcely venture so far. Still a 

scientist may be a fisherman as well, and the plung- 
ing water and shady pools may have as great fascina- 
tion for him here as in the Adirondacks or the Rock- 
ies. And if he fishes, what luck! Pickerel, wall-eyed 
pike, and speckled trout, big, handsome, gamy trout, 
which, ifanything can, will draw civilization into this 
northern country. The deep, cold waters of the Nip- 
igon are the home of trout, of the real Sa/mo fon- 
tinalis, too; and they grow to enormous size. A six- 
pound trout to reward an hour's angling! It is a vi- 
sion to lift the discomfort from many a long portage 
and clouds from many a rainy day. 

The return from this wonderland is just as delight- 
ful and even more exciting than the trip there, for 
when once the lake is crossed and the river reached, 
progress is rapid and exhilarating. The canoe races 
on for mile after mile, shooting rapids which roar 
and foam, and gliding around chutes beneath high, 
beetling cliffs. And this precipitous flight does not 
cease till the old Hudson Bay Company’s Post at 
the river mouth is reached, whence one may leave by 
train for civilization and work and worry. 
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BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


THE ‘‘ Marsites’’ plume themselves, not without rea- 
son, on their hospitality. Foreigners are made doubly 
welcome; they do not withhold from them the-honors of 
membership nor grudge them space on the ‘‘line.’’ 
They are also just and generous to women. Female 
artists enjoy the same privileges as men; they are per- 
mitted to take their turn on the juries and to havea 
voice in all matters connected with the business of the 
society. 

In my first letter, which was devoted to French ex- 
hibitors, no mention was made of woman’s work, for all 
the best of it is on the foreign side. I make an excep- 
tion for Clemence Roth’s two portraits, especially that 
of the pensive girl in the pea-green frock. Fortunately, 
for the honor of feminine art, there are others, and 
among them the Americans decidedly score highest. 
Cecelia Beaux and Elizabeth Nourse take stand on very 
high ground indeed. The Philadelphian, in.two out of 
six of her pictures, reveals a surety of hand anda tech- 
nical knowledge it is given to few women to possess. 
The one is a portrait of Dr. Grier, buttoned up in an un- 
compromising frock coat, seated in an easy attitude, 
gray head erect, and face turned full upon you, the sen- 
sitive mouth half hidden by a gray mustache; the other 
is the wide-eyed child, Ernesta, in a white frock and soft 
pink hat, who is walking hand in hand with her nurse, 
also in white—or what you are shown of her, which does 
not extend far above her knees. The idea is original, and 
the treatment of the white on white felicitous. 

The Californian artist, Elizabeth Nourse, belongs toa 
rougher school. There are many points of contact be- 
tween her and the clean Swiss painter, Louise Breslau. 
Both have thoroughly artistic temperaments, both often 
show a contemptuous disdain for delicacies of finish and 
generally accepted rules of harmony. Strange to say, 
this year too, Mile. Breslau, in her largest composition, 
entitled ‘‘ Juin,”’ has. brought a little more sentiment to 
bear, whereas, in three of her pictures Miss Nourse is 
unusually crude; and it was the lack of sentiment in 
the one, and a slight overdose of it in the other, in 
which their dissimilarity lay. The greater crudity of 
tone Miss Nourse adopts is certainly not out of keeping 
with her subjects. In ‘ Heures d' Eté,” two buxom 


wenches are reading diligently, unmindful, as they sit 
in the slip of shadow thrown by an apple tree athwart 
the yellow-green herbage, of the beauties of a hot sum- 
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mer day. The quaint Dutch kitchen, with its gaudy 
pottery, and its occupants—an old man and a girl—is a 
capital hit; and the Dutchwoman and her little girl, 
in the window corner of a paneled parlor, are pleas- 
ing too, in spite of some blazing touches of ultramarine. 
But I prefer the fourth picture—a group of attentive 
little girls in pinafores, gathered near alow window, 
are being taught to read bya graceful Sister, whose 
meek face is half concealed by her snowy coif—wherein 
she shows herself a good colorist in a more sober sense. 

Miss Lee Robbins challenges criticism. She is not 
only too ambitious, there is lacking that in her large 
picture—a full-length study of the nude—which should 
excuse the subject, beauty and harmony of line. It is 
too manifestly the reproduction on canvas of a studio 
model, chosen without discernment; yet it has many ex- 
cellent points, even tho the drawing is sometimes defect- 
ive, and the action—that of peeping over a window- 
blind—questionable in point of taste. If the plucky lit- 
tle American lady combined something more of feminine 
delicacy with a little more masculine accuracy, she would 
be a very clever artist indeed. 

Gari Melchers, who also belongs to the realistic school, 
has been principally instrumental in bringing the Low 
Countries into favor, his works being always highly ap- 
preciated here. This year he shows us the portrait ofa 
strong-built old Dutch tar, Master Michel, and also the 
portrait of a lady ina riding habit, both equally good. 
To them, however, I infinitely prefer two small pictures, 
‘* Baiser Maternel”’ and ‘‘ Sur l’ Eau.” The simple ex- 
pression of motherly love which he has managed to con- 
vey into the lingering kiss which a peasant woman is 
imprinting on the firm, round cheek of a rather ugly 
baby, is a homely poem in itself; while in the far-off 
look of the woman, who is seated in the stern of a barge 
between her two sleeping children, you read the patient 
story of a hard life, as level and uneventful as the cum- 
brous canal in the background. Clinton Peters has also 
contributed a charmingly realistic baby-boy, whose 
chubby personality is engrossed in the contemplation of 
his morning meal. 

A brilliant mass of color is reflected down from the 
huge canvas whereon Fred. Marsh has depicted a row 
of gaudily dressed women (shall we call them the Fool- 
ish Virgins?) moving across a broad, blue-green ex- 
panse. While wondering from what cell of his inner 
consciousness the artist had evolved this scene, I over- 
heard two visitors discussing it. One,the man, argued 
it was meant for a moonlight effect, an opinion which 
his companion—a girl—scouted. ‘‘It is just a studio 
effect, that is all;’’ and the remark seemed to me to fit it 
exactly. L. W. Hawkins is nothing if not original. 
He gives us the two phases of his undoubted talent 
in a view of the old bridge of Grez, immortalized by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, a specimen of the brilliant 
pointillé style; whereas in ‘‘ Une Porte’’ everything is 
dull and gray and little enough of it, too—the closed 
door of a log hut, the bare trunks of two huge trees, 
some dead brambles and uprooted toadstools, unless we 
reckon a philosophic intention probably underlying the 
scene. No work of Alfred Dannat’s could be passed un- 
noticed by the connoisseur, but when he chooses to paint 
the notorious beauty of the Folies Bergéres—/a belle Otero 
—he is sure of attracting the attention of the crowd. He 
has portrayed her in dancer’s costume, in the act of 
raising her sailor hat, in a mock salute, with one hand, 
while she brushes back her short pea-green petticoats 
with the other, preparatory to her performance of a 
pirouet. The dashing gesture suits the woman ex- 
actly, and he has hit off her exuberant brunet beauty 
most happily. Still he is far from excelling John Sar- 
gent who contributes one of the best, if not quite the 
best, portrait in the Sa/on, that of W. Graham Robert- 
son, the ideal dandy of this present year of grace, in his 
long overcoat buttoned up to his chin, black stock, and 
onyx-headed stick, not forgetting the poodle asleep at 
his feet, with a yellow ribbon in its tawny mane—admir- 
able in color, intention, everything. John Alexander 
has contented himself with a single envoi—the full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Alexander in a dull pink 
gown, well up to date in point of style, which has pro- 
vided the artist with his favorite curves in the sweep of 
its ‘‘interlined” hem. ‘‘Sir James Dawes,” by James 
Guthrie, is only a long brown man in gaiters, and ex- 
cites little interest; and I turn from it to admire a brace 
of charming portraits—those of Master Ray Garroway,a 
mighty self-satisfied little gentleman in a white Velasquez 
get-up, and Master Ned Martin, a modern chap, full of 
not modern childish timidity. Humphreys Johnston 
treads in Whistler’s footsteps, even imitating his back- 
grounds and titles. The ‘‘Portrait de ma Mére’’ is, 
however, none the less good for that, showing us a 
rather washed-out elderly lady seated ona green couch, 
nor ‘‘ Le Portrait 4 la Porte,’’ a woman in a loose robe— 
black with a shimmer of yellow—and a pear-shaped 
pendant to her necklace, enveloped in Whistlerian twi- 
light. 

It is salve toour Anglo-Saxon prejudices that by far 
the best sea pieces in the exhibition are signed Alex. 
Harrison and Douglas Robinson. ‘‘ Ze Grand Miroir,”’ 
by the former, a wide stretch of oily sea rippling in on 
flat sands,is a picture it is a delight to gaze at and dream 
over; and the several studies of sea and shore by moon- 
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light, with naked urchins prancing in the surf and wav- 
ing lighted lanterns, are inexpressibly weird and fas- 
cinating. Mr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Pleine Mer,’ is refresh- 
ingly vigorous; and the round-limbed bathers, with 
which he has peopled the breakers in another picture, 
are an additional charm to the faithful delineation of 
sea and sky. 
HAYRE, FRANCE. 


Sanitary. 
Women’s Work for Health. 


A SANITARY CLUB in Boston was formed in 1881 or 
1882,by college women, to study sanitation theoretically 
and do what they could practically to better health con- 
ditions. In 1884 a set of women in New York City were 
incorporated, under the title of the Ladies’ Health Pro- 
tective Association, being immediately moved thereto 
by a terrible nuisance that had existed at the foot of 
Forty-sixth Street,consisting of many thousands of tons 
of stable refuse, accumulated on the wharf at the foot 
of that street by one Michael Kane in defiance of law, 
but which could not be abolished, as said Kane was the 
proprietor of a most robust political ‘‘ pul!.’’ This mass 
of festering filth was always undergoing the process of 
‘* rotting,’’ thus enhancing its value as a fertilizer, but 
so polluting the adjacent atmosphere that for’ thirty 
blocks around the residents were obliged to keep their 
windows closed even in the hottest weather. The little 
band of eleven women began with all the zeal and 
courage of inexperience; for they say that if they could 
have realized in the beginning all the-obstacles that 
must be overcome and all the obstacles to be met, their 
hearts would have failed them. After six years of 
effort, in which they appeared again and again before 
legislative committees at Albany, and once were mobbed 
as they were calling the attention of some reporters to 
the enormous tumulus of 40,000 tons; they had the 
pleasure of procuring the indictment of Kane, who was 
ordered by Judge Barrett to remove the refuse within 
thirty days or go to prison, and, with all the men that 
could be obtained for the work, it was barely completed 
within the given time. 

Having rid the city of this Augean accumulation, they 
next turned their attention to the pits that formerly ex- 
isted under the sidewalks in front of every large stable 
in the city, and as before, the introduction of the cable 
roads, there were 60,000 horses below 135th Street, it 
can be seen what a menace to health here existed. In 
these pits the same ‘‘ripening’’ process was allowed to 
go on till the ‘‘ fertilizing quality ’’ was developed, when 
the pit was opened, the stuff forked over, sending its 
reeking steam forth over whole blocks, and carted un- 
covered through the streets. Through the persevering 
efforts of this band of devoted women, all these pits 
have been closed, and now all stable refuse must be re- 
moved each twenty-four hours unless baled or barreled 
upatonce. The keeping of horses in rear tenement 
rooms, where only a .board partition separated them 
from the sleeping families of their owners, and where 
diphtheria was always prevalent, has been put a stop 
to; and all these animals are gathered together in large 
and frequently inspected stables; for these women never 
relax their vigilance. If some one says, ‘‘ How repuls- 
ive, women looking after the cleaning of stables!’ we 
reply, in the words of the last Report of the Associa- 
tion: 

“It is, indeed, an eminently proper thing for women to 
interest themselves in the care and destination of garbage, 
thecleanliness of the streets, the proper killing and hand- 
ling of meats, the prevention (within the city limits) of the 
manufacturing of anything giving off noxious odors, the 
hygienic and sanitary condition of public schools, the sup- 
pression of stable nuisances, the abolishing of the vile prac- 
tice of expectorating in public conveyances and buildings, 
the care of milk and Croton water, the public exposure of 
foods, and, in fact, everything that constitutes the city’s 
housekeeping.” 

Before these women began their work, the slaughter- 
ing of animals was conducted in little pens, of which 
there were no less than fifty-five below Fifty-ninth 
Street. Little children were often seen looking on, and 
they became utterly brutalized. The walls and floors 
reeked with blood and filth, and the meat, when dressed, 
was hung on hooks over the curbstone to be covered 
with street dust, flies, and all manner of deadly microbes. 
The cattle awaiting death were driven into horrible cel- 
lars, fetid with putrifying blood, and fighting to geta 
breath of air atthe grating. Through the persistent 
efforts of those women all this has been changed, and 
the slaughtering of animals is now done in model ab- 
batoirs, where the refuse is made into fertilizers at once 
and removed. The horrible business of bone-boiling has 
been banished entirely. It has taken forty years to abol- 
ish this single nuisance; for, in 1856, there were hun- 
dreds of these establishments dispersed all over the city. 

Meantime a constant warfare was kept up for clean 
streets, and the story of the efforts to have, the streets 
sprinkled, would occupy a column, and other associa- 
tions were striving to the same end, so we follow their 
exclusive work. They strove to compel the gas houses 
to conduct the ‘‘ purifying” in a less offensive manner, 

and often the committee with this in charge went, with 
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members of the Health Board, after ten at night tq trace 
the odors and fix the responsibility on the right parties. 
They have accomplished much in this line, and hope for 
still better results. For six years they have struggled 
to prevent the vile habit of expectoration in cars. Not 
till the contagiousness of consumption through the dried 
sputum of its victims was demonstrated did they suc- 
ceed; but in the very week of their late convention it 
was possible to invoke the arm of authority to suppress 
it, and cause placards prohibiting it to be nailed up in 
every car and depot, with the names of Drs. Biggs and 
Prudden, bacteriologists to the city, appended. They 
have looked into the condition of the bakeshops, and a 
reform of the filthy conditions there is sure to come 
about. The appointment of police matrons for women 
prisoners was largely brought about by them, and they 
looked into the condition of the schools; stables have 
been removed from the vicinity of schools, the keep- 
ing of live poultry next door has been prohibited, and 
places have been provided for the hanging up of 
the coats of the children, so that ‘‘the time of their 
having to fold up and sit on their little rain-soaked 
garments has gone by forever.’’ They intend to see to 
it that existing law is enforced—and they do constitute a 
healthy terror to evil-doers. They have acted on the 
principle of attacking a menace to health whenever and 
wherever they find it, onthe Irishman’s motto, ‘‘-wher- 
ever you see a head, hit it.”’ 


Ir seems almost incredible that a family of plants 
such asthe Leguminosae, which includes peas, beans, 
vetches and so many wholesome things, should also 
harbor plants eminently injurious to animal life. It 
was on this account that doubts were for years freely 
expressed as to the accuracy of the observations of 
Western cattlemen, that plants of the genus Astragalus, 
and its relatives, were the cause of the craziness and 
death of animals which fed on them. The observations 
were at length so conclusive, that one especially, Astra- 
galus mollissima, is generally regarded as a very great 
enemy to cattle raisers, and to the raiser of horses espe- 
cially. It now appears that plants of the same natural 
order have in Australia the same virulence. A very beau- 
tiful shrubby legume, called Templetonia, not far re- 
moved from our Crotalaria, and the Lupines, has been 
found very deadly. An Englishwoman took it for a 
relative of the English broom, and made an infusion for 
troubles the broom is supposed to help—jaundice being 
one of them. One cupful of the infusion produced 
death within an hour. It has been said that our Lupine 
is not wholly asafe plant, and this behavior of its rela- 
tive does not help its reputation. 


....-A remarkable new eyeless salamander, which 
lives in an artesian well at San Marcos, Tex., differs 


‘from other blind salamanders in the _ extraordi- 


nary length and slenderness of the legs. The creature 
is blind and white, as are other-cave salamanders. Dr. 
Stejneger, who describes it in the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, names it 7yphlomolge 
vathbuni. It has external gills. The normal number of 
fingers and toes is present, but they vary remarkably in 
length. The tail is finned and so well developed that 
he assumes that the legs are not used for locomotion, 
but serve the animal as feelers. In this respect it re- 
sembles the blind or eyeless crustaceans and insects of 
caves, the tactile organs being greatly developed in 
length and slenderness to compensate for the loss of 
eyesight. That this salamander is an adult is proved 
by the fact that one expelled three eggs after being 
caught. Itis thus a case of meoteny, or larval sexual 
maturity. 

....-Mr. Witmer Stone refuses to accept the idea of 
Gitke that feathers can actually change their color with- 
out molting, unless they are bleached or worn off. He 
also concludes that the annual molting at the end of the 
breeding season is a physiological necessity and is com- 
mon to all birds; whereas the spring molt and striking 
changes of plumage effected by abrasion are not physio- 
logical necessities, but depend in extent upon the hight 


_of development of coloration in the adult plumage, and 


do not necessarily bear any relation to the systematic 
position of the species. 


Education. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY was the scene of a brilliant fes- 
tival June 16th, in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Sir William Thompson's (now Lord Kelvin) tenure of his 
professorship in that university. A letter was read 
from the Prince of Wales, reviewing the distinguished 
career of the great physicist and regretting his en- 
forced absence from the celebration. Addresses to 


‘Lord Kelvin were presented by the delegates who at- 


tended from universities and scientific institutions in 
all parts of the world. The honorary degree of LL.D., 
was formally conferred upon Lord Kelvin, and he 


_ thereupon, as senior professor, took the chair, and per- 


formed the ceremony of bestowing the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon the distinguished savants from 
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foreign countries. The Americans thus honored were. 


Prof. Cleveland Abbe, Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, and Prof. Simon Newcomb, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Lord Kelvin then addressed the gathering in 
reply to the messages and congratulations from sister 
universities in all parts of the world; from learned 
societies, academies, associations and institutions, for 
the advancement of pure and applied science; from 
municipal corporations and other public bodies, etc. 
He mentions with peculiar feeling his twenty Baltimore 
coefficients of 1884, in the work of trying to understand 
light, ether and crystals; and his old Japanese students 
of Glasgow University, now professors in the University 
of Tokio,or occupying posts in the civil service and engi- 
neering service of Japan. The corporation and the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow entertained Lord Kelvin and the distin- 
guished delegates, attending the jubilee celebrations, 
at dinner in St. Andrew’s Hallinthe evening. Before 
proposing the health of Lord Kelvin, the Lord Provost 
read a message from the Queen which drew forth an 
eloquent response from the subject of these honors 
who outlined,in a few words, the recent march of 
science. ‘‘Compensation for all failures was afforded,” 
he said, ‘‘inthe admirable discoveries by- observation 
and experiment on the properties of matter, and in the 
exquisitely beneficent applications of science to the 
use of mankind with which the fifty years had so 
abounded.”’ 


....The absorbing question in England continues to 
be the Education Bill. It is declared dead; but the 
question now is, whether the Government—the strong- 
est in point of numbers that England has known for 
many years—will survive it. The formal mode of an- 
nouncing the surrender was to end the present consid- 
eration of the measure in June, and then ‘‘ hang it up”’ 
until next January. Mr. Balfour added to the inex- 
tricable confusion of the committee debate by accepting 
the amendment of Sir Albert Rollit that non-county 
boroughs should have educational authorities of their 
own. Sir John Gorst, the author of the bill and the 
Chief of the Education Department, having declined to 
agree in the amendment, Mr. Balfour calmly ignored 
his colleague, and accepted the proposal so far as it 
affects municipal boroughs with over 20,000 population. 
This would add about 45 to the 126 local authorities al- 
lowed in the original bill. A second amendment was 
immediately proposed to extend this right also to urban 
districts of 20,000 population, which amendment, how- 
ever, failed to secure the support of the leader of the 
House. Meanwhile it appeared from the first division 
in the committee, which occurred on the proposal of 
Mr. Luttrell (Liberal) to make the district instead of 
the county council the creating educational authority, 
that the Government majority had fallen within a week 
from 150 to 74. Mr. Balfour is charged with breaking 
down and even betraying his party; but those who look 
below the surface believe that the statesman has risen 
superior to the partisan leader. He has evidently 
gauged the civic power, and understands that the time 
is past for putting it under the heel of the country 
gentry. 


...-A report just published by the Foreign Office, 
England, dwells upon certain special features of popu- 
lar education in Switzerland. Not only is tuition gratu- 
itous, but every effort is made to secure the attendance 
of the poor. Food and clothing are freely distributed 
to needy children when they live far from the schools 
or when the weather in winter is very bad and they have 
to remain during the middle of the day in school. In 
reply to a Government circular on the subject, 1,087 
schools requested assistance underthishead. Althore- 
ligion is taught in the schools the spirit of religious 
toleration is perfectly maintained. In some cantons, 
where the population is mixed Protestant and Catholic, 
religious instruction is given on a fixed day and at 
stated hours, sothat if parents wish their children to 
have nothing but a secular education they can be absent 
during that time. Mixed schools also exist in some 
cantons, and are attended. by children of both com- 
munions. These cannot be called secular schools, for 
in a canton like Zurich, for instance, where Protestants 
are in the majority, a Roman Catholic child receives 
instruction in the elements of Christianity, with readings 
from the Bible, with his Protestant schoolfellows, until 
he is ten or eleven years old, when his special prepara- 
tion for confirmation by his own pastor begins. This 
system also prevails in St. Gall, where the Roman Cath- 
olics are almost double the Protestants in number. In 
1893 the cost of education was about $2.50 for each in- 
habitant,and about the same amount per head of the 
population was given in Federal subventions for educa- 
tional purposes. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

Lake Erie -Seminary, Painesville, O.— Anniversary 
June 24th. The new Science Hall is provided for, 
$24,000 having been subscribed. 

Middlebury College—Commencement June 24th. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 13; B.S., 11. Honorary degrees: D.D., 
David J. Edwards, pastor of the American Church, 
Leipzig, Germany. LL.D., Henry H. Vail, New York 
City. 
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Oberlin College—Commencement June 24th. Graduates, 
A.B., 48; Ph.B., 20; Sc.B., 3. Graduates in Music, 7; 
B.D., 7; Lit.B., 24. Honorary degree: D.D., Cyrus G. 
Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. President Ballantine re- 


Personals. 


One of the most renowned names in Russia to-day is — 

that of Father John of Kronstadt, or, in Russian form, 
Father Ioann Sergieff Kronstadtsky. For forty years 
he has been a priest, and his ministrations have made 
him beloved alike to the Czar and the people. Father 
John is an illustration of the manner in which a man 
can rise in the best sense from the very lowest to the 
very highest class of society in a country where most 
people would believe such a thing an impossibility. His 
father was a semi-ecclesiastical servitor of the Church in 
a small village of the Archangel government. The boy 
showed noespecial signs of cleverness. Afterthe death 
of his father, Father John was reared with several sisters 
by his devout mother. It is reported that after he be- 
came a priest, when his doctor told him that he must 
break the strict church fast and his mother forebade it, 
he obeyed his mother. His fame chiefly rests on his 
power in prayer which, as thousands firmly believe, 
affects miracles in the way of healing the soul and body, 
tho Father John lays no claim to any healing power. He 
is credited, also, with the power of prophecy. People of 
all degrees send for him to come and pray for them 
when they are sick, and whenever it is known that he is 
coming,the carriages of the aristocracy await him at the 
wharf. The person whom he honors with his visit or his 
blessing wins added respect from his neighbors, and the 
person whom he voluntarily blesses or otherwise distin- 
guishes, is profoundly envied. Father John is a tall, 
handsome man, with long hair and beard, and intense 
blue eyes, that seem to have some remarkable power of 
penetration and fascination in them. A good story is 
told of three young men who made up their minds, 
to deceive the priest with the object of ruining his 
reputation. One of them went to Father John and, 
asked him to come and pray beside his dying friend. 
Father John said, ‘‘ You are trifling with God;’’ but he 
did not refuse tocome. On entering the room he found 
the second scamp on a bed writhing in apparent agonies, 
while lamentations and wailings came from number 
three. Father John took a good look at the room and 
knelt down, and, crossing himself, said, ‘‘ Lord, deal 
with them according to theirfaith. Amen.’’ But when 
the imaginary invalid attempted to rise from the bed he 
found himself really and seriously ill with a nervous at- 
tack, and only recovered after the jokers had done pen- 
ance and Father John had well lectured them. 








....The difference between English and American 
feeling in regard to horse-racing is illusfrated by the 
fact that nothing in recent years has brought the 
Prince of Wales more popularity than that his colt won 
the recent Derby. The Derby is probably the greatest 
sporting event in the world, and when Persimmon, the 
Prince’s colt won by a neck over St. Frusquin, the scene 
at the finish was one of the most remarkable ever wit- 
nessed on the Downs. There were nearly 300,000 per- 
sons on the course. 


“* Hats rose in the air, sticks and umbrellas were thrown 
away as mere bagatelles; and, with a marvelous decision of 
instinct, the vast crowd broke in on the course and deliver- 
ed such volleys of cheers as had never before been heard. 
The patrons of the club inclosure cheered and cheered 
again, while the greater outside company waxed wild in 
raptures of enthusiasm. At the entrance to the paddock 
Persimmon and his rider were besieged. It was more than 
the police could do to keepa clear path for them back to 
the weighing inclosure.”’ 


The Prince of Wales himself rushed down tothe track, 
hat in hand, and led the victorious horse back into the 
inclosure, and again there was an ‘‘outburst almost 
hysterical in its intensity.’”” The interest was perhaps 
intensified by the fact that this is the first time since 
the Georges that a Prince of Wales has been successfnl 
in this race. We wonder if it would add to Mr. McKin- 
ley’s popularity if he kept a racing stable and should 
win the suburban. 


....Lyman Trumbull, who died in Chicago, June 25th, 
belonged to the distinguished Connecticut Trumbull fam- 
ily, the descendants of the original ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.”’ 
Lyman was born in Colchester, Conn., in 1813, and was 
educated in that State, tho after studying law he went to 
Illinois and entered upon a political career. In his twenty- 
eighth year he became Secretary of State of Illinois, but 
after thirteen years he resigned, to accept his election as 
United States Senator. He now became recognized as 
an authority on constitutional law, and the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Yale and McKendree 
Colleges. He took a conservative position at the open- 
ing of the War but advocated and defended the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. Senator Trumbull voted against 
the impeachment of Andrew Johhson, and by that act 
severed his connection with the Republican Party. Dur- 
ing the rest of his term he was a Democrat, and two 
years ago he became a Populist. 


....Japan’s new Minister to this country is M. Hoshi 
Torri. His name means “‘ star,’”’ and for a long time he 
has been a very prominent figure in the political arena 
of Japan, serving at one time as President of the Lower 
House of the Diet. He studied law as a young man in 
England, and he was one of the first Japanese to be- 
come a barrister at the Middle Temple. He wears 
glasses, has a clean-shaven face,and a powerful and 
intellectual head, judging from his picture. 
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Survey of the World. 


THE work of the National Democratic Convention at 
Chicago will be finished and known to most of our read- 
ers before this issue of THE INDEPENDENT reaches them. 
There is very little doubt as to what the platform will 
contain, but a great deal of doubt as to the nominees. 
It is conceded that Mr. Bland, of Missouri, has the lead 
of all other candidates; but the feeling against him on 
the part of the friends of other aspirants is said to be 
so bitter that there is likely to be a combination against 
him which would insure his defeat. Mr. Boies, of Iowa, 
John R. McLean, of Ohio, and Governor Matthews, of 
Indiana, are among the other leading men. The pros- 
pect of the nomination of Senator Teller, of Colorado, 
who bolted from the National Republican Convention, 
is not believed to be good. Governor Altgeld’s pro- 
gram is for a short convention, a straight-out free silver 
plank and free silver candidates; and he is one of the 
chief leaders at Chicago. 


ALTHO the free silver men are greatly in the majority 
in the Convention and are determined to control its acts 
and its utterances, they lack enough votes to make up 
two-thirds. Their proposition to decide certain contests 
so as to make the delegation from Michigan solid for 
free silver instead of for gold and gain other free silver 
votes, was stoutly opposed by the gold delegates from 
Michigan and from the East. The free silver men made 
strenuous objections to the proposal that the National 
Committee select Senator Hill, of New York, as the 
temporary chairman. They wanted a man of their own 
views chosen for this position. They did not doubt 
Senator Hill’s fairness, but they did not want him to de- 
clare his views in favor of the gold basis as an official of 
the Convention. Theycould not, of course, silence him 
asadelegate. They knew that he would be heard, 
either on the floor of the Convention or on the platform; 
but they thought if he spoke from the platform as tem- 
porary chairman his statements might be used to em- 
barrass the canvass hereafter. If the National Com- 
mittee insisted on presenting him their plan was to 
nominate a free silver man and defeat Senator Hill in 
the Convention. 


As to the platform, none of the gold men had any 
hope of influencing the majority in favor of an utterance 
for the present standard. All that they hoped to do was 
to prevent a radical declaration for free silver. Sena- 
tor Hill, ex-Secretary Whitney, ex-Postmaster-General 
Dickinson, of Michigan, ex-Governor Russell, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and others from the East, visited the free 
silver delegations and endeavored to persuade them that 
the interests of the party would be jeopardized if an un- 
qualified utterance for free silver were made. They 
urged that a compromise similar to that which the New 
York State Convention adopted should be accepted, oth- 
erwise the party would lose its hold upon the Middle 
and Eastern States. There seemed on Monday to be 
little probability that their views would prevail. While 
there are many questions on which the free silver dele- 
gates are divided, they are determined that the plank on 
the monetary question shall be explicit and decisive. 


SENATOR TELLER received an ovation on his return to 
Colorado.. Party lines were ignored in the desire to do 
him honor as the leader of the free silver representa- 
tives of the West and Northwest. In his address he 
said that all the friends of the cause have to do now is to 
get together, and there will be enough votes to control 
the next election and to dominate this country. We 
shall then have a financial system that is American in 
every respect. The United States is ‘‘ big enough and 
its people are wise enough to establish an independent, 
stable money system.’’ A number of prominent Repub- 
licans in Minnesota have declared that they cannot 
support the platform and nominees of the St. Louis 
Convention. A Republican nominee for Congress in 
Michigan has made‘a similar declaration, and free silver 
Republicans of Oregon have organized a free coinage 
Republican Party. A numberof representative business 
men of the South, Democrats, have, on the other hand, 
declared that they will not vote for free silver. They 
will either not vote at all in the coming election or will 
vote the Republican ticket. 





THE prospect of a union of all the political factions in 
favor of free silver is not very promising. The Popu- 
lists, according to the Chairman of their National Com- 
mittee, will not go intothe Democratic camp. He says 
they are not favorable to the nomination of Mr. Bland. 
They are willing to meet the free silver Democrats half- 
way and unite with them in favor of some such man as 
Senator Teller; but they will not give up their party 
organization.. The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Silver Party has given utterance to 
similar sentiments. The National Conventions of the 
Populists and of the Free Silver Party will meet in St. 
Louis, July 22d. Representatives of both declare that 
they will never agree to absorption, 


UnpeER the Raines Law, in this State, all licenses here- 
tofore issued became void on the first of July. No liquor 
dealer could lawfully prosecute his business on and 
after that date, without a certificate showing that he had 
paid the new tax imposed by the Raines Law. Most of 
the saloon keepers had, of course, provided themselves 
with these certificates before the first of July. It was 
expected by the author of the Raines Law that it would 
result in a reduction of at least forty per cent. of the 
number of saloons. So far as New York and Brooklyn 
are concerned this expectation will not be realized. 
There were 9,118 licenses in force under the old system 
in this city. Under the new law there have been 7,410 
applications. It would seem from present appearances 
that the reduction in the number of saloons in this city 
will be about 1,600, or eighteen per cent.; and it will be 
from 1,000 to 1,200 in Brooklyn, or about twenty-five per 
cent., instead of forty. If less successful in reducing 
the number of saloons, the law is manifestly more suc- 
cessful in procuring revenues for municipalities and for 
the State. Tax certificates in New York City cost $800 
each, and in Brooklyn $650 each. It is believed that the 
State’s share of the tax from the variouscities and coun- 
ties will amount to nearly three and a quarter million 
dollars. The State gets one-third, and the cities and 
other civic organizations two-thirds. In New York City 
the amount received under the new law for municipal 
purposes will be nearly double that collected under the 
old system. 


THE National Treasury is a little more than $26,000,- 
ooo worse off than it was a year ago. The accounts for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, show this deficit, which 
is greater by $9,000,000 than Secretary Carlisle esti- 
mated it would be. The receipts for the year aggre- 
gated $326,189,225 against $313,390,074 in the previous 
year. This shows an improvement of nearly $13,000,. 
ooo, due to increased customs receipts of $8,375,734; to 
additional internal revenue of $3,076,592; and to larger 
income from miscellaneous sources of $1,336,825. The 
expenditures for the year were $352,231,470 which are 
less than those of the previous year by $3,963,828. The 
deficit for the year would have been several millions 
larger if payment of the sugar bounty had not been de- 
layed. The cash balance in the Treasury is $267,432,- 
096. The debt which on June 30th, 1893, was $585,000, - 
ooo in round numbers, is now, less the cash balance, 
$955,297,254. The actual increase is $262,000,000, which 
is the amount realized on the sale of bonds by the 
present Administration. 

For some weeks there has been a strike at the Brown 
Hoisting Machine Works in Cleveland, O. The com- 
pany secured some non-union men and went on with 
their work. On June 30th the strikers gathered in 
large numbers about the works, were joined by a con- 
siderable disorderly element; and when the workmen 
came out in the afternoon there was a riotous attack 
upon the men, and a body of policemen was called for 
their protection. The strikers used stones and the po- 
licemen their clubs, and more than twenty were severely 
injured, chiefly rioters. For one day there was com- 
parative quiet; but on July 2d the trouble broke out 
again, the rioters commencing with an attack on one of 
the students of a scientific school in the city, who was 
making a practical study of the works. While leaving 
the works he was set upon and struck down by a stone, 
which cut a gash in his head, the mob shouting “ Kill 
him!’ He arose, drew a revolver, and shot one of the 
mob, but was knocked down again, when the police 
came up and rescued him. The excitement was intense, 
and threats of the greatest violence were heard on every 
side. The company will probably be joined by others 
in opposition to the unions, and still more trouble is 
feared. On June 29th there was a cave-in in a coal 
mine at Wilkesbarre, Penn., by which a large number 
of miners, including almost all the foremen and bosses, 

were buried. Great efforts have been made during the 
week to bring relief, but so far without success, and 
there seems to be no hope of rescuing any alive. 





GENERAL WEYLER’s latest plan is to build another 
trocha across Cuba from north to south. The new line, 
which will be about forty miles long, will consist of forts 
built of brick, each having a watch tower with electric 
lights. It is expected that these lights will cover the 
spaces between the forts, so that no movement of the en- 
emy can take place in the night without the knowledge 
of those placed in the towers. The Cubans do not be- 
lieve that this latest plan of the enemy will be any more 
effective than the schemes which General Weyler has 
already tried. Thomas R. Dawley, of Harper's Weekly, 
who was recently liberated from Morro Castle, says that 
nobody has any faith in General Weyler’s military abil- 
ity. The trocha is almost utterly useless, and General 
Weyler’s military operations have been stupid. The 
Spaniards are not carrying on an offensive but a defen- 
sive warfare. They hold the towns and seaports while 
the Cubans hold the country. He says that the Cubans 
collect all the taxes on the island, and both armies are 
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well supplied with food. Mr. Anthony W. Taylor, an 
American, who has just returned from Cuba, where he 
and a brother have been operating a plantation, reports 
that a battle was fought on the plantation on April 19th. 
The Cubans, who had encamped there, were defeated by 
the Spaniards, who took possession, shooting down a 
number of the workmen employed on the plantation, and 
taking away thirty-seven of them as prisoners. He 
States that every house in the place was ransacked and 
robbed, and those who were fortunate enough to escape 
had nothing but the clothes on their backs. Mr. Taylor 
does not believe that the Cubans can ever be beaten; 
their forces are well organized and well drilled, and he 
thinks they are better handled than those under General 
Weyler. 


Mr. BALFour’s ill success as leader in the House of 
Commons has given rise to much discussion as to a pos- 
sible successor, the three names most prominent being 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Mr. Chamberlain does not appear anxious to 
lead, being chiefly concerned in the Jameson trial, which 
is to be before the Lord Chief Justice, Baron Pollock, 
and Justice Hawkins. It is generally understood that 
this is, in his mind, but a preliminary to the full investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Chartered Company. An- 
other failure to the credit of the great Tory majority is 
the Irish Education Bill. John Dillon opposes it on 
accaunt of the compulsory clauses, and Gerald Balfour, 
the chief Secretary for Ireland, announces that it will 
be withdrawn. Anxiety in regard to South Africa has 
by no means ceased. Reports continue to come of dis- 
turbances, and it is charged that the Chartered Company 
has suppressed part of the truth. At any rate, new 
troops have been ordered to Cape Town to replace those 
sent to Mashonaland, showing that their speedy return 
is not expected. The political questions are, however, 
paling before the interest in the Henley regatta. The 
Yale crew has been winning golden opinions, and there 
are many who predict for them success in winning the 
Challenge Cup, the greatest racing trophy of the year. 


Now that the Czar’s coronation is over, it is becoming 
quite evident that his Empire is by no means at peace. 
In St. Petersburg some 20,000 hands have left work, dis- 
satisfied with their low rate of wages and the long hours, 
and the movement is extending to the central and south- 
ern provinces as well. In Moscow and a number of 
other large manufacturing towns a spirit of unrest and 
insubordination has lately been manifesting itself, and 
it is feared that the workmen there will follow the St. 
Petersburg example. But what makes the movement 
of such consequence at the present time is the evidence 
it gives that the revolutionary movement in Russia is in 
no sense dead. In St. Petersburg the’police have dis- 
covered this, and have resorted to extremely drastic 
measures to crush it. In Moscow, Lodz, Briansk and 
other large industrial centers, the evidence is also com- 
plete that the workmen have been incited by the agents 
of the Nihilist party. Hectographed sheets of an in- 
flammatory nature are secretly circulating among them, 
or are dropped in the drinking shops or other places of 
resort. These are couched in most violent language, 
but in the language of the people and written witha 
skill and knowledge truly remarkable. The frightful 
catastrophe on the Holodynsky field is alluded to in 
these writings as a proof of the incapacity of the officials 
and of their carelessness when only the lives of the 
common people are at stake. Friends in Russia inform 
us that if the Government does not succeed in crushing 
the growing movement among the workmen there will 
insue some terrible outbreaks of violence. 


THE newly appointed Christian Governor of -Crete 
has issued, on behalf of the Sultan, a proclamation of 
amnesty to all insurgents who will lay down their arms 
and return to peaceful pursuits, and the statement has 
been made in the House of Commons that the Porte has 
agreed to apply immediately the measures which the 
Powers demanded for the purpose of restoring tranquil- 
lity. Neither of them, however, carry much weight 
with the Cretans,who are tired of Turkish promises and 
European conceit. A conference of the leaders has de- 
cided to pay no attention to the proclamation unless the 
reforms promised have some solid guaranty by the 
Powers. Inthis they are encouraged by another vic- 
tory over the Turkish troops, and the capture of a Turk- 
ish torpedo boat. 


THe German Reichstag has adjourned until No- 
vember. One of its most important actions, that in 
favor of repealing the laws banishing the Jesuits, has 
accomplished nothing, the Government, through 
Chancellor Hohenlohe, stating that they had not had 
time to consider the question. The Particularist dis- 
cussion has quieted down, owing largely to the very de- 
cided stand taken by King Luitpold, of Bavaria. —-— 
It is reported that Field Marshal Yamagata has sudden- 
ly decided to cut short his European trip and return to 
Japan, moved to this by the coolness with which he is 
received, compared with the special honors shown to 
Prince Li Hung-Chang. 
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“An Authoritative Magisterium.” 

WE are not to imagine that Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
on the reunion of the Christian Churches, a summary of 
which was given to the public last week, was intended 
as an answer to Mr. Gladstone. Things do not move 
so fast in Rome. This Encyclical has long been prom- 
ised, and was doubtless all written and translated out 
of Latin into the languages of Europe before Mr. 
Gladstone's letter was published. None theless it isa 
partial answer to that letter, and one that will not be 
wholly agreeable to the British statesman and Church- 
man. 

The whole Encyclical is devoted to the proposition 
that there can be no unity of the Church without the 
primacy and also the supreme authority of the Pope. 
This Roman doctrine is presented and maintained 
with no abatement. Those who refuse to accept this 
authority are in schism; they are a disorderly crowd. 

For there can be no unity without ‘‘ an authorita- 
tive magisterium.’’ The Scriptures alone are not 
sufficient to insure unity. We are informed that 
‘‘Christ endowed his Apostles with authority like 
to his own.’’ This magisterium is ‘‘ perpetuated 
in the successors appointed by the Apostles,’’ and 
‘*any one who in the least degree deviates from even 
one point of the doctrine proposed by the authoritative 
magisterium of the Church”’ is ‘‘ outside the Catholic 
communion.”’ 

We stop here to say that such a conclusion con- 
demns itself. Take, for example, the subject of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, if any one knows what 
that means. The ‘ authoritative magisterium’’ de- 
cides one way or the other—we care not which—as to 
how the Holy Spirit proceeded from eternity, whether 
from the Father alone, or from the Father and the 
Son. Now to say that one who deviates at all from 
that decision is outside the Catholic communion, is 
wantonly to create heresy and schism. 

The Pope proceeds to develop the primacy and au- 
thority of Peter and his successors. He begins by 
laying down as indisputable the proposition that ‘‘ the 
dispensation of the divine mysteries was not granted 
by God indiscriminately to all Christians, but to the 
Apostles and their successors.’’ Precisely there we 
partcompany. We find no such Scripture. There 
are no divine mysteries now. Paul says they have 
all been revealed to us. Any child can know them, 
and any company of believers can teach or celebrate 
them. They are common’to every believer, The 
Pope is wrong. 

The supremie magisterium, he goes on to say, was 
lodged in Peter: 

‘*As he willed.that his kingdom should be visible, 
Christ was obliged to designate a vicegerent on earth, 
in the person of St. Peter. He alsodetermined that the 
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authority given to him for the salvation of mankind in 
perpetuity should be inherited by St. Peter’s successors.” 

An amazing cluster of propositions! All depend on 
an interpretation of one passage of Scripture, that 
about Peter’s keys, which interpretation is contra- 
dicted by the whole current of Scripture. Imagine 
Paul accepting Peter’s primacy! Think of ‘‘ the salva- 
tion of mankind ’’ depending on Peter, and ‘‘in per- 
petuity ’’ on his successors! There is none other name 
given under heaven among men but one, whereby 
we can be saved, and that name is not Peter’s. 
And the good Leo goes on: 

‘St. Peter could not fulfil this duty without the 
power of commanding, forbidding, judging, which is 
properly called jurisdiction’’; 
and therefore his successors have the same supreme 
authority. Truly this is a great conclusion from a 
very small premise. The Pope is, accordingly, su- 
preme in the Church. To hold anything else is 
schism. Bishops have authority only in conjunction 
with the Pope; Jamesand Johnand Paul only had it 
as Peter approved. Nocouncil, even, weare told, has 
authority against the Pope; Leo the Great rescinded 
decrees of a council of Ephesus; Damasus those of 
Rimini, and Adrian I those of Ephesus; for only Peter 
has the keys, and the power to bind and loose be- 
longed to the Apostles only with and under Peter; 
and, accordingly, the Vatican Council truly sets forth 
the necessary doctrine of the Church on the primacy 
and authority of the Pope. 

And this is the condition of unity. Then we reject 
it. We will have none of it. We seem to see here 
the explanation of the weakness and decadence of the 
Roman Church since the Renaissance, in that it has 
preached the authority of men against the province of 
reason in matters of religion and of the knowledge of 
God and his Word. Against this mechanical unity, 
this monarchical unity, we will set up a unity of the 
Spirit, the unity of faith and love and service of the 
Master. To his unity of subjection the Pope invites 
us; we invite him to our better spiritual unity; and 
we ask him to recognize our fellowship in the Church 
of God as we recognize his. When we recognize each 
other, then the visible unity will be established which 
he now denies and rejects. 

We have said that this is a virtual, if not an in- 
tended, reply to Mr. Gladstone and the English High 
Churchmen. They are not told that their priestly 
and episcopal orders are invalid; but they are told 
that they are in schism, and must return to subjection 
to the Pope. They are told that the question is not 
that of valid orders, but of papal primacy. Yet not 
a few English Churchmen might be willing to accept 
papal primacy, if only their Anglican orders wére de- 
clared valid. That might leave an Anglican Church 
recognizing the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, but 
allowed its Anglican customs, just as the Chaldean 
Church acknowledges the Pope, but keeps its mar- 
ried clergy and its liturgy. 





The Craze for Free Silver. 


WE call it a craze because we do not believe it is 
the result of settled conviction. It has, like any 
other madness, its periods of intensity and its periods 
of subsidence. It is contrary to the received facts of 
finance and to the well-ascertained principles of mon- 
etary science, and we must account for it on other 
grounds than those of education in sound thinking. 

There is no one thing that is more evident than 
that there is among hundreds of thousands of voters 
in the South and far West an eagerness to enter upon 
a campaign for the free coinage of silver. This one 
question is with them paramount in importance to all 
other questions. Our policy as to the Tariff, as to 
Cuba, or any other matter of national or international 
concern, is of little moment in their eyes compared 
with the all-absorbing question of the free, independ- 
ent and unlimited coinage of silver. It seems for the 
moment of little use to reason with them. Theaction 
of the Republicans at St. Louis has only intensified 
their devotion to the white metal. The Senatorial 
and other delegates who bolted from that Convention 
are ready to go into the Democratic or Populistic 
camp for the sake of their hobby. The Democratic 
Party itself is impatient of the opportunity of com- 
mitting itself to the new folly. The Populists, the 
National Silver Party and other political factions are 
waiting to see if there cannot be a union of all ele- 
ments under the banners of the great silver Mahdi of 
the United States. Never were followers of the 
prophet of the Sadan more abject in their devotion 
than are the Blands, the Altgelds, the Warners and 
the Tellers to the silver god. ; 
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The one cry is silver coinage—free from charge to 
the owners of the bullion, independently of all other 
nations and in unlimited amounts. Let us have that, 
they say, and we shall have prosperity again. The 
farmer will get better prices for his produce, the 
workingman will get larger wages, money will be more 
plentiful, and the borrower will obtain it on easier 
terms. This policy, they say, is American. They 
scout the idea that we have any concern as to how 
other nations will act. We are great enough, they 
think, to proceed independently. Undo the crime of 
1873 when silver was demonetized, pay our bonds and 
other obligations in silver or. gold as we prefer, and 
the oppressed will be relieved and only the oppressors 
will be hurt. 

This is crazy talk. We know not what else to call 
it. Itis as dishonest as repudiation, and would be as 
disastrous as war and plague combined. But it is 
backed by a fierce determination, nevertheless. What 
is the cause of it? It is the talk of the farmers more 
than any other class—the farmers and the discontented 
laborers. It is due in large part to the distress among 
the farmers of the far West, caused by low prices for 
produce. Thé Kansas farmer is getting only 35 cents 
for his wheat, 14 or 15 cents for his corn, 12 cents for 
his oats, 5 to 8 cents for his butter, and 2% cents for 
his pork. These prices are ruinous when there is high 
interest to pay on heavy mortgages. They hardly pay 
the cost. The farmer feels that there is something 
wrong. He knows that he is awfully pinched and he be- 
comes desperate. The talk of the free silver orator per- 
suades him that these low prices,are caused by the ap- 
preciation of the gold standard, and that the’free coin- 
age of silver will restore the old prices, beat the money 
lenders and make the farmer and laboring man pros- 
perous once more. He is not perfectly sure in his own 
mind that ruin will not follow this radical change in 
monetary policy, but in his desperate mood he reasons 
that the change cannot make his lot any worse. If it 
ruins the money lenders, why let them suffer. He is 
willing totake the risk. Some burdened debtors think 
it will enable them to pay off theirdebts. But how? 
How will they get a sufficient sum of the depreciated 
dollars to do this? There will be no per-capita dis- 
tribution such as the Anarchist dreams of. They can 
only be got in exchange for value. There might be 
some slight temporary relief as to existing debts; but 
as to future obligations it would be different. Those 
who have good money will hoard it. They will not 
lend it unless principal and interest are made payable 
in money equally good. The outcome would be disas- 
trous, but to no classes more than to the farmer and 
the poor man. 

We have said that the demand for free silver has 
become a craze, and that it is largely due to the pre- 
vailing low prices for produce. A few months of pros- 
perity would cure it. We believe the better time is 
coming and will soon be here, if we can only keep the 
nation steady a little while, and show the world that 
we do not mean to go into bankruptcy or dishonor 
our solemn obligations. A craze rises suddenly and 
disappears suddenly. It is impossible for politicians 
to maintain the madness for any considerable period. 
We must stand true to our time-honored policy as ex- 
pressed at St. Louis and do what we can to inculcate 
sound sense on this paramount question, confident 
that the people will hear sooner or later. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


IT was not given to Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
died last week in her eighty-sixth year, to continue her 
wonderful literary activity, as does the great. English 
statesman, to the end of her life. For some years 
she has lived in her Hartford home, seated in the 
sunshine, interested like a child in little things, 
pleased to see visitors, but with the sharp edge of her 
mind blunted and lost. Remembering her strength 
it was sweetly painful to see how she had returned to 
the thin simplicity of childhood, watched and care- 
fully tended by those whom she had tended in their 
childhood. 

The daughter of Lyman Beecher and Roxana Foote, 
the sister of Edward and Catherine and Henry Ward 
and Charles and Thomas K. and Isabella, it was inevi- 
table that she should inherit genius, the gift of seeing 
things. She was married to Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, 
of Lane Theological Seminary, inthe days of the hot 
excitement over slavery in that institution. There 
she learned what slavery was, and gathered the inci- 
dents which she put into the book that made her 
famous. The breaking up of Lane Seminary took 


her and her husband to Bowdoin College, in Bruns- 
wick, Me., from which he was afterward called 
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to Andover Seminary. Their life was one of extreme 
economy, and she added a little to the common fund by 
her pen. She received only three hundred dollars 
from The National Era for the successive chapters of 
«« Uncle Tom's Cabin ’’; and it has been reported that 
Ticknor & Fields declined to accept the book. It was 
published by John P. Jewett, of Boston, who thought 
it too long, and who was as much surprised as she at 
its amazing success; for over 300,000 copies of the 
two-volume edition were sold within a year, and the 
presses could barely keep pace with the demand. Its 
success is unexampled in the history of literary work. 
There were forty editions in England, and the British 
Museum has translations in twenty different lan- 
guages, and there are as many as ten different trans- 
lations in French, and nine in German. No other 
purely secular book has ever been so widely trans- 
lated. We are not sure that the fact has ever been 
published; but Mrs. Stowe told her publisher that 
she would have been satisfied if she got money enough 
out of the book to buy her a black silk dress, for she 
had never had one in her life. When she began to 
receive returns for it, neither she nor her husband 
had ever drawn a check; and Mr. Jewett took her to 
the bank, got her a bank book and told her how to 
use it, 

In her first book, ‘‘The Mayflower,’’ Mrs. Stowe 
set the example for the Rose Terry Cookes, the Miss 
Wilkinses and the Maria Louise Pools who, since her 
day, have given short photographic sketches of New 
England life, only the characters chosen for delineation 
by the older writer were more lovable and human. 

Following ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ came ‘‘ Dred,” 
‘The Minister's Wooing,’’ ‘‘The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,’’ ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,’’ ‘‘Old-Town Folks,”’ 
and other books and articles of less note. For THE 
INDEPENDENT she wrote ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr's Island,”’ 
altho Allibone credits it to Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 
She also published a number of charming poems. 

It is a question among leisurely /:¢terateurs whether 
Mrs. Stowe really had literary talent, and whether 
her fame is permanent. She is quite too religious for 
them. Her stories and her poems are infused with 
the life she knew, which was sweet, pure, intense, pur- 
poseful. She wrote not to make money or fame— 
they came unexpected and were held with distinction 
and honor—but to do good. She wrote ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”’ as atract rather than a story, altho it 
is one of the most entrancing stories ever written, 
because she hated slavery, just as her husband, in 
those days of smooth faces, vowed that he would 
never shave until slavery was abolished. That book 
was not merely an event in literature—it was an event 
in history, a power in American politics, and it did 
much in educating the American people to elect 
Abraham Lincoln and carry on the war which eman- 
cipated the Negro. 

But it was not simply heart and conscience that 
wrote ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and ‘‘ The Minister’s 
Wooing,’’ and ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island.’’ Mrs. 
Stowe had a brilliant literary talent. She had imag- 
ination and she had an exquisite faculty of describing 
a simple scene, or of portraying a fine sentiment. If 
some of her later work seems lacking in power there 
is no such lack in what came from her heart’s depth, 
with no consciousness of labor. Of her great work of 
inspiration she said: ‘‘I did not write it; it wrote 
itself; God wrote it.”’ 

So once more we bid good-by to the most famous 
woman that has written her name on the page of 
American history or letters. Hers was an honest 
fame, a worthy fame. Let Liberty’s bell toll her re- 
quiem. Let a nation emancipated follow her bier. 





The Knapp Case. 


As we learn more fully the details of the treatment 
of Mr. Knapp by the Turkish Government, the more 
clearly the seriousness of the Situation becomes ap- 
parent. Those details are summarized in. another 
column. Certain points, however, need special men- 
tion. When Minister Terrell left Constantinople he 
had a definite promise from the Turkish Government 
that nothing should be done in regard to Mr. Knapp 
until his return. .At that very time arrangements 
were being perfected for his arrest, and Mr. Terrell 
had not reached this country when, in direct viola- 
tion of the treaties and the personal promise to him- 
self, Mr. Knapp’s house was surrounded by troops 
and he was taken under arrest. For a month he was 
on his way to the coast, a prisoner in the hands of 
‘Curkish soldiers. His telegrams to Constantinople, 


to friends and to consuls were suppressed or inter- 
fered with, and the first intimation that the United 
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States authorities at Constantinople had of his de- 
portation was through an English consul, who himself 
learned of it by accident. During the whole of the 
journey he was treated asa criminal, in accordance 
with the definite statement of the Governor of Bitlis, 
who says openly: ‘‘ Mr. Knapp is acriminal, and I have 
a right to imprison him.”’ 

When at last Mr. Knapp reached the coast, and the 
facts became known, the Turkish Government realized 
that it could not carry through its plan of putting him 
out of the country. This was due, however, not so 
much to the American Government as to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, whose counsel and 
help Mr. Riddle, our energetic Chargé d' Affaires 
sought. Accordingly, Mr. Knapp was handed over to 
the American Consular authorities, but, as a parting 
shot, the Turkish officer in giving him back his pass- 
port, illegally kept from him, wrote across it ‘‘Expelled 
from the country,’’ so that no Turkish official could 
recognize it. 

This, then, is the spectacle to which Americans 
have been treated. The United States Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary pleading with 
the Turkish Government not to disregard the treaty 
(at least while he was off on a vacation), to release 
Mr. Knapp and not to expel him; the Turkish Gov- 
ernment answering by the most flagrant violation of 
the treaty, by the arrest of Mr. Knapp and his de- 
portation from his home in midwinter, and then by 
canceling his passport without even the form of a 
trial. Butthis is not all. As yet absolutely nothing 
has been done to resent the insult, and already 
throughout the Turkish Empire the very name of 
America is spoken with contempt. The Turkish 
Government is convinced that this Government does 
not mean to assert its treaty rights, and that nothing 
effectual will be done for the protection of American 
citizens. And who can wonder when Senator 
Sherman, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, repudiates any claim of the mission- 
aries on their own Government for protection; when 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney send back 
to Constantinople the very Minister whose utter lack 
of diplomatic skill is chiefly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation; when not even yet has President Cleve- 
land appointed the consuls promised months ago? 

We donot share in the style of charges made in some 
quarters against Minister Terrell. We believe him to 
be an honest man, but we believe him to be absolutely 
unfitted for the position. That fact has been set very 
clearly before the Department at Washington and be- 
fore President Cleveland. By sending him back they 
have made themselves responsible for him. If he 
succeeds in restoring American prestige, in securing 
full protection for American citizens which will in- 
volve the punishment of those who have injured them, 
none will rejoice more than we. If he fails, and fail- 
ure means still more of distress and loss of property, 
perhaps of life, the responsibility will rest upon those 
who cared more for his personal ambition than for the 
welfare of scores of American citizens and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of American property. 

Will he succeed? It is impossible at this time to 
tell. He is terribly handicapped. - He has absolutely 
lost favor with the Sultan, who, when he left Con- 
stantinople, refused him an audience. The officers of 
the Porte have openly expressed their hope that he 
would never darken their doors again. He has com- 
mitted himself to the view that no man can describe 
the horrors of the Turkish massacres without thereby 
attacking the Sultan and giving the Turkish Govern- 
ment good cause to demand his expulsion from the 
country. Whether he will be able to overcome these 
disadvantages—to say the least—remains to be seen. 
Mtch will depend upon the instructions he receives 
from Washington. We earnestly hope that they will 
be of the strongest. They must be if American citi- 
zens in Turkey are to receive protection, and if Amer- 
ica is not to be the laughing-stock not merely of 
Europe but of Turkey. 





The Sharing of Organic Unity. 


WHEN the Presbyterian General Assembly, at its last 
session, discharged its Committee on Church Unity 
from further conference with the Commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church it was on the ground 
that the Presbyterian Church could not, with self- 
respect, ‘‘negotiate on the subject of Church Unity 
with another Christian body, except on terms of pari- 
ty and unless they are explicitly acknowledged to be 
a Church of Christ,’’ and their ‘‘ordinances are 
entitled to be regarded as genuine and valid.’’ When 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is ready to make 
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such recognition the Presbyterian General Assembly 
will be ready to resume negotiations. 

An editorial on this subject in The Churchman of 
June 20th has been reprinted and sent as a leaflet to 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church. Being thus 
addressed to Presbyterians as well as Episcopalians 
and being made a response to the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it seems wise to consider its argument. 
It begins with the assertion that the Presbyterian 
Assembly is in error in supposing that the acknowl- 
edgement of parity of orders is a prerequisite to nego- 
tiation on the subject of Church Unity, for ‘‘an 
acknowledgment of parity and equality or an inter- 
change of pulpits have [has] never tended in the least 
toward unity.’’ That is a curious remark. The 
acknowledgment of equality has almost always been 
the first condition of unity. Those that refuse to 
allow the equality of others are not seeking unity, but 
subjection, Why, this very discussion proves that 
the refusal to acknowledge parity and equality is a bar 
to union. 

The leaflet proceeds to state that all baptized per- 
sons are in the one Church; that ‘‘this oneness sur- 
vives all the rancor of controversy,’’ but that what is 
lacking is the organization of this unity; that ‘‘ the 
center of organic life remains intact,’’ but that some 
of the extremities are feeble and ‘‘ separated from the 
channels and nerves of life’’; that believers have 
walled themselves off and have come to believe that 
separation is the law of Christianity; but ‘‘ yet there 
is organic unity existing for them if only they will 
claim their share in it’’; but the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ‘has never given up the principle of organic 
unity which makes division, separation and denomi- 
nationalism impossible,’’ and it is its office to ‘< pre- 
serve inviolate and exhibit unimpaired, amid the 
great general Church of the baptized, the citadel of 
apostolic unity, from which so many Protestants, as 
they style themselves, have defected, and to which 
they are always invited to return.’’ Accordingly the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, admitting the unity 
and equality of the Presbyterians with it in baptism, 
‘* only desires to share wit} them and their section of 
the Church the organic unity which is not the 
especial possession of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but is also the basis on which Presbyterians 
may muster their twelve divisions and with all other 
denominations, and with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, become united with the Church of the 
apostles and prophets, whose chief corner stone is 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

It will be seen that in the most curteous terms the 
Presbyterians are told that while they are members of 
the invisible Church of Christ they are not members 
of the organized Church. Accordingly while the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Episcopal Church’’ is used ten times, the 
expression ‘‘ Presbyterian Church’’ is carefully avoided 
and not used once. It lacks something in order to be 
a Church. What that is Presbyterians are not definitely 
told, but they are invited to secure it; they are not 
asked to join the Protestant Episcopal Church; they 
may get it while remaining inthe Presbyterian, or after 
the union of their twelve branches; just how they are 
not told. But what they lack is sufficiently intimated 
and is the fourth requisite enumerated in the Lambeth 
Articles; that is, the only way they can become a 
Church is by getting the historic episcopate. 

This puts union a great way off. There is not 
much compromise possible when one party say, ‘*You 
are not a Church; you have not the historic episco- 
pate’’ while the other says, ‘‘ We are a Church, and we 
have the historic episcopate.’’ Still more difficult is 
it to make any compromise when one party says that 
to make forms and orders essential is of the essence of 
that Judaizing against which Paul’s Christianity is a 
protest. We are sure that the Presbyterian pastors 
to whom Zhe Churchman’s editorial is sent will not 
find it easy to accept it as an olive branch, but will see 
in it only such a renewed denial of their rights in the 
organized Church of Christ as puts the blessed day of 
union yet further off. 


WE call attention here to the death last Friday of Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall, not because he was afone time editorially 
connected with THE INDEPENDENT, nor because he has 
since served its readers by his erudition, but because he 
was one of those original, modest and painstaking schol- 
ars who have been an honor to American learning. 
From his father, who was an Auburn Seminary pro- 
fessor, he inherited the love of learning. He was 
valedictorian of his class at Hamilton College, and after- 
ward devoted himself to the study of the New Testa- 
ment and the Greek Septuagint. A period of service in 
the Syrian ProtestantCollege gave direction to his Orient- 
al studies. Some twenty-five years ago, when George 
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Smith found the first clew to the Cypriote inscriptions 
Dr. Hall, then a young lawyer seeking practice, eagerly 
took up the subject and became the best living author- 
ity, having translated the Cypriote inscriptions in the 
Metropolitan Museum and pursued the study in the 
museums of Europe. After being connected for a time 
with the editorial staff of Zhe Sunday-School Times he 
was appointed one of the curators in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and there he found his field of work. He 
became known as the most thorough Syriac scholar in 
this country and the editor of a new text of the Syriac 
New Testament. The great illustrated atlases of the 
antiquities of Cyprus, published by the Metropolitan 
Museum, edited by General di Cesnola, owe very much 
of their accuracy and value to his association with the 
work. He wasan active member of the Oriental Society, 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the 
Philological Society. His death leaves a great gap in 
the muster roll of American scholarship. 


WE do not begrudge the Confederate veterans their 
great meeting in Richmond, Va. They fought a good 
fight for a bad cause, but they thought it a good cause, 
and probably they think so still; altho they accept the 
inevitable and are now loyal to their nation’s flag. We 
will look on with a chastened approval as they give 
honor to their surviving leaders; but we do not believe 
the cause deserves to be commemorated long in memo- 
rial marble. If there is to be a grand building erected 
in some Southern city, let it commemorate not simply 
the failure of Southern independence, but let it be 
erected in honor of the soldiers who fought on both 
sides and who were equally conscientious in their devo- 
tion to what they thought was right. What we most ob- 
ject to is the report of their history committee, which 
gave alist of the histories written from the standpoint 
of the Confederacy, recommended for use in the public 
schools of the South. Some such books are now the re- 
quired text-books in the Southern public schools; and 
they can do nothing else than teach treason and mis- 
represent the cause of the Union and the soldiers who 
defended it. But the effort to hold in perpetual honor 
the cause of the Rebellion is a losing one, and when 
those who are engaged in it have passed away history 
will be taught from a national standpoint, just as the 
Toryism of the War of the Revolution has gone down 
before the tide of patriotism. 

WE can generally depend upon 7he Religious Herald 
to take a sensible view of things, and this is eminently 
the case in its judicial treatment, in its last issue, of the 
present aspect of the Whitsitt controversy. The ques- 
tion is whether the English Baptists practiced immersion 
before 1641, and, accordingly, whether Roger Williams 
was immersed. One would think that such a simple 
question of history ought not to excite angry passions; 
but the Landmarkers of the South are greatly incensed 
against the Professor for imagining that the Baptist 
succession could ever have been interrupted since the 
time of the Apostles. It seems that there are only four 
or five men that have made any study of the subject. 
Dr. Whitsitt, in 1880, gave two months in the British 
Museum to the study of this period of Baptist history; 
about the same time Dr. Dexter did the same, and pub- 
lished his results in the book, ‘‘ John Smith, the Se- 
Baptist.’’ Both agree substantially in their results. 
There are three other American Baptists that have since 
given much attention to this period of Baptist history— 
Dr. A. H. Newman, of Toronto, Dr. H. C. Vedder and 
Dr. Burrage. These men all substantially agree with 
Dr. Whitsitt; and their opinion is worth that of all the 
other Baptists of the United States put together; and 
the contrary decision of the Kentucky Baptist Associa- 
tion or of all the other associations in the South or 
the North on the subject would not be worth the squeak 
of a penny whistle. 

THE advocates of free silver have got beyond the 
reasoning stage. They are not willing tolearn anything 
from the light of experience. They affect the belief 
that the United States is so great that it can do what no 
other nation has ever been able todo. When we point 
to Mexico and India as typical free-silver States, their 
argument in reply is substantially that this nation is so 
great that it can do anything. What free silver has 
done for Mexico is thus described by Mr. H. C. Waters, 
President of the Bank of England of the City of Mexico, 
who is now in this country: 

‘It is an old story of how President Diaz brought Mexico 
to the silver standard. At the present time this country is 
in the midst of a silver craze; and while every sound-money 
politician cites Mexico as an example, no one makes it 
strong enough. If gold were the standard in that country 
at the present time, along with the rule of President Diaz, 
without a doubt it would be one of the greatest countries 
in the world. Silver alone has kept it down; and if the 
United States expects to remain the nation it is at present 
and has been for years, it wants to let silver alone, or it 
‘vill only be a short time until it will lose its proud stand- 
ing.” 

Bisnop Thoburn, who has had many years of mission- 
ary service in India, thus speaks of the results of free 
silver in that country: 

‘ They have the silver basis in India, have had it for 
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centuries, and it has had a fairtrial. It would ruin this 
country and bankrupt everybody. The foundation of busi- 
ness is stability, and with a silver standard you can never 
have it. In Calcutta I can buy this suit of clothes for $40 
to-day, and perhaps for $20 to-morrow, and the next day it 
will be $50. You can never tell from the number of dollars 
you own how much you are worth. The country is at the 
mercy of the money changers and speculators. The idea 
of going to a silver standard from a gold one is too r:dicu- 
lous for serious consideration. I have seen enough of this 
in India.”’ 

These are stubborn facts, and such as is the experience 
of India and Mexico will that of the United States be, if 
we adopt their standard. 





WE are seeing just now in many of our exchanges 
comments on our duty toward the Armeniansin Turkey, 
evidently inspired from one source. We quote this 
from The Evangelist; but we might have quoted the 
same from Zhe Congregationalist and a dozen other 
papers: 

“‘It is useless to give temporary relief unless something 

is done for the permanent improvement of the condition of 
the Armenian people. We cannot go on feeding the Ar- 
menians. From a business point of view the thing is im- 
possible. The solution is emigration. If the Armenians 
cannot be protected in their own homes in Turkey, they 
must be helped to find other homes, where government is 
not organized brigandage, and where a Christian is allowed 
to live in safety. Thisis the position of this Relief Associ- 
ation.” 
It is time tosay with perfect plainness that this is down- 
right nonsense. The starving Armenians can be and 
must be helped where they are. The work of our mis- 
sioaaries and of the Duke of Westminster’s Committee 
and of the Red Cross Society is answer enough to this 
assertion. Emigration is an impossible remedy, unless 
one has possession of Moses’ rod and can lead the peo- 
ple out of Turkey by a miracle against the will of its 
Pharaoh. The Armenians love their old home, and the 
bulk of them will stay there; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment forbids their deportation. Besides, the financial 
difficulty is insuperable. And yet this is what the Ar- 
menian Relief Association, which, be it always remem- 
bered, isa different body from the Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, whose work we have so constantly commended, 
is proposing. 

Or the work of the Armenian Relief Association we 
have never had one word of approval to express, altho 
we have no doubt that those who are engaged in it, such 
as J. B. Miller, Esq., Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Kiretchjian, the General Secretary, are 
working in the way that seems tothem best for the cause. 
This Association is now distributing everywhere a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ Horrors of Armenia: The Story of an Eye 
Witness, by W. W. Howard, the only Man whoever Pen- 
etrated into the Interior of the Devastated Regions of 
Armenia.’’ The facts which he gives are substantially 
correct, altho in his first visit he never got further than 
Van, entering from the east, and never saw any of the 
devastated regions; and in his second attempt he was 
not allowed to enter the country. He proposes in this 
pamphlet ‘‘to rescue the Armenians’’ and to “‘ assist 
them to find homes in less barbarous lands.’’ This res- 
cue plan he says has ‘‘ the unanimous approval of the 
gentlemen comprising the Association,”’ and they have 
‘* voted to undertake its execution at once.’’ He says 
that the details of this plan he will not give, but he asks 
for it a million dollars; and for its wisdom he refers to a 
number of honorary officers of the association who pre- 
sumably know nothing about it, such as Governor Mor- 


.ton, Bishop Potter, Mayor Strong, Bishop Satterlee, Drs. 


Burrell, Greer, Huntington, MacArthur, Abbott and 
King. The million dollars asked for might possibly 
bring five or ten thousand people to this country if really 
used for the purpose. But it cannot be used for this 
purpose. The Association has published no financial re- 
ports, and it is doing its best through its speakers and 
through its publications to discourage the collecting of 
funds for the relief work; and the pamphlet before us so- 
licits money solely for ‘‘the Armenian Rescue Fund.” 
Now we warn people to give no money for this purpose, 
but to send it through the regular channels which are 
devoted solely to relief and not to agitation or emigra- 
tion. Send your money, and all you can raise, to Brown 
Brothers, 59 Wall Street, for the support of Clara Bar- 
ton’s Red Cross work. 





THE utter discomfiture of the British Government in 
its assault on the School Boards, as the authorities are 
called who have the control of the British free school 
system, is one of the most amazing events in modern 
parliamentary government. The Government had an 
overwhelming majority which could override all opposi- 
tion. They had behind them all the power of the 
Church. But the opposition of the feeble minority was 
as suddenly effective as that of the mouse which fright- 
ens an elephant—or a woman. The majority became 
utterly demoralized, and itself aided the enemy. If the 
House could have been kept together they might have 
been able to overcome the opposition and in time apply 
closure on the multitude of amendments; but here the 
Liberals were aided by a passion stronger than that of 
love for the Church, namely love for sport. As the 
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geese saved Rome, so grouse saved the Board schools. 
Members of Parliament, the wealthy owners of pre- 
serves of game—why they must shoot. They had in- 
vited their friends for the season, and the schools may 
live or perish, but the grouse must die. Geese and 
grouse! they should have their poets, and they deserve 
their honor. The Parliament will meet again after New 
Year’s, and quite a new bill will be offered, which will not 
attempt to overthrow the Board schools, but which will 
give aid to the Church schools, and that will last till this 
Parliament is discredited and dismissed! 





....A young man’s sense of humor is sometimes ex- 
quisitely developed. Cadet Foy, of the West Point Mil- 
itary School, never had so much fun in his life as he had 
one day last week. He had captured one of the 
‘* plebes,’’ and had him in his tent undergoing some of 
the most exhausting motions known to the drill master. 
Foy lay down the better to enjoy the scene, and kept his 
poor prisoner at the ‘‘ quick-step’’ and doing the ‘‘ spread- 
eagle’ for an hour or more. Lieutenant Dyer, on the 
lookout for hazing, discovered the sorry predicament to 
which Foy’s sense of fun had reduced the young fresh- 
man, and an arrest followed. Foy was sentenced to 
confinement for one year, with a tour of guard duty 
every Saturday, and all his privileges were suspended— 
all because his sense of humor was so keen. It was 
very, very funny, that bit of hazing, and Foy will have 
plenty of time to make merry over the memory of it. 


....-Our Catholic contemporaries do not agree as to 
the effect of the elections in Canada. Zhe Northwestern 
Chronicle, for example, says that Laurier is a Catholic, 
and the new Government may be trusted to do what is 
right for the Catholic minority in Manitoba; while Ze 
Catholic Review holds that in the triumph of the Liber- 
als, ‘‘the cause of justice and law has lost.’’ Perhaps 
the point of view is a little different; the Chronicle may 
not believe that justice requires the disruption of the 
unsectarian system of Manitoba. It is like that of the 
United States. There is no more danger to Catholic 
faith in the public schools of the Canadian province 
than in those of the States of this country. 


....Changes in party affiliations are so rapid in these 
days that we hardly know where to find the political 
leaders of yesterday. Last month Teller was a delegate 
to the Republican Convention at St. Louis; now he is 
among the candidates for the Democratic nomination at 
Chicago. Four years ago Senator Carter conducted 
the Republican campaign and called the Convention at 
St. Louis to order; now he is to go on the stump for the 
Democratic Party. Amid all these changes David B. 
Hill can still say, ‘‘ 1 ama Democrat,” and ‘‘ Gas’’ Ad- 
dicks absolutely refuses to quit the Republican Party; 
John P. St. John remains a Prohibitionist and Herr Most 
persists in being an Anarchist. 


....In speaking of Mr. Lee, of Turkey, last week,we 
said that he was at Aintab, also that Mrs..Lee is on her 
way tothis country. Mr. Lee has been all his mission- 
ary life at Marash, as we knew very well. We are 
sorry to learn that Mrs. Lee is not coming to this coun- 
try. After her trying experiences she needs sucha 
rest. Several of the Harput missionaries, including 
Messrs. Allen and Wheeler and their families, have 
come. Those who remain need all the more to have the 
cordial support of Americans at home. 


....David B. Hill, erstwhile Governor of New York, 
friend of Maynard, apologist for the theft of senatorial 
seats, peanut politician at Albany, idol of the snap con- 
vention called in Febuary 1892, to lead his forlorn 
hope for the Presidential nomination—David B. Hill is 
the one pre-eminent leader at Chicago of the sound money 
Democrats of the country. The very men who most 
bitterly denounced him four years ago must now accept 
his leadership. And the change is chiefly in the party. 


....We are glad to make record of the fact that the 
indictment brought against a colored man in Jamaica, 
L. I., for refusing to send his children to a colored 
school, has been dismissed by the court, on the ground 
that colored children have the same rights in all public 
schools as white children, and that he could send his 
child to the nearest school. We believe that is good 
law, and we know it is good Christianity. 


....We have it from Charles Fred. Hoffman, D.D., 
LL.D., that he has received ‘‘from the head of one of 
our colleges,’’ the names of thirty-five students who 
have attained the rank of ‘‘ 100 in term and also in ex- 
amination.’’ Wehave no idea what college it is, but 
it deceives its students and ought to be shut up. 


.... Zhe Christian Observer tells us that ‘‘of human merit, 
there is absolutely none that is worthy of presentation 
before God, or which can secure acceptance by God.”’ 
Jesus Christ says ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.’’ The Bible denies neither human merit nor atone- 
ment for sins through Jesus Christ. 


...-Cardinal Satolli is learning English fast, quite too 
fast. A letter from him to Archbishop Kain is published, 
in which he speaks of ‘‘ the collection that will be ifted 
among the children of your archdiocese.’’ Or is some 
translator of the Cardimal’s Latin responsible for this 
provincialism ? ; 
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A Turkish Outrage. 


WE have received a full statement with regard to the 
experiences of Mr. Knapp, of Bitlis. Space allows only 
of a briefsummary. The first trouble arose in February, 
when a warrant was issued by the Bitlis authorities for 
him to appear in court and answer to the charge of be- 
ing a disturber of the peace. This he declined to do ex- 
cept on instructions from the American Legation at Con- 
stantinople, tho he stated that if the Legation approved 
he was ready to meet his accusers at Constantinople. 
This position was indorsed by the Legation, and ar- 
rangements were made for Mr. Knapp and his family to 
go to Constantinople with proper guard and consular 
escort as soon as the roads were good. On the first of 
March about sixty leading Armenians were released, 
who had been imprisoned for several months, and from 
whom the Government had in vain tried to secure a 
statement laying the blame of all the disturbances upon 
their own people, the American missionaries, and Mr. 
Knappin particular. Depositions to this effect had been 
secured from some of the chief Catholics and Jacobites 
and a few Gregorians; but when another demand was 
made for similar statements by these Gregorians, it was 
absolutely refused. It became evident that the opposi- 
tion was not so much to Mr. Knapp in particular as to 
the American missionaries in general. Therefore a re- 
quest was sent to Constantinople for permission for him 
to come without his family and have the case put through. 

On March 25th the approaches to his house were held 
by the police, and even the servants were interfered 
with on going to the market for supplies. The next 
day came a statement from Constantinople that he was 
to go on at his convenience. This was followed by a 
demand from the Chief of Police that he start the next 
morning (Sunday) for Alexandretta. On protest being 
made against this, the statement was made that the 
Kurds were threatening the city, and that if he did not 
start there would be trouble and he must take the conse- 
quences. In view of the repeated threats he yielded to 
the demands of the military officer and started under 
the care of a strong guard. He was compelled to give up 
his revolver and was treated throughout as a criminal. 
The deep winter snows had not yet left and the travel 
was very difficult. It was not long before his own horse 
gave out, and he was told that he must provide a horse 
at his own expense, and from that on to the end he was 
compelled to meet every expense connected with his 
journey. They reached Diarbekir on April 4th. Mr. 
Knapp had telegraphed tothe British Vice Consul that 
he was coming, but the operator had changed the tele- 
gram so that it misled Mr. Hallward who, however, 
met him by accident. The Turkish authorities dia 
everything to prevent Mr. Knapp’s holding intercourse 
with Mr. Hallward in Diarbekir or with another British 
consul who happened to be at Severek the night when he 
was in that city. At Urfa, after considerable diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in securing permission to 
see Mr. Sanders, the American missionary at Ain- 
tab, who was in the place. All this, however, 
was in the presence of officers. At various places, such 
as Birejik, he was placed, not in comfortabls rooms, but 
in alleyways and in filthy courts. All along the road he 
was subjected to insulting remarks and treatment of 
the most galling kind. At Aleppo, after considerable 
difficulty, he secured an interview with the American 
Consul,Mr. Poché, but was always under the closest sur- 
veillance and was not allowed even to enter the con- 
sul’s house. While going about the city to arrange 
necessary business connected with the sale of his horse, 
etc., not only was he under guard of a special police- 
man, but another policeman was put over them both so 
as to insure no communication of any kind. 

He arrived at Alexandretta April 23d. There the United 
States consular agent, Mr. Walker, demanded him in ac- 
ordance with the instructions from Constantinople; but 
the Turkish Governor refused, saying that he had in- 
structions to keep him under arrest, and place him on 
the first vessel bound direct to Europe. He was not even 
allowed to go out to meals without a guard. Then fol- 
lowed various telegrams to the Legation at Constantino- 
ple’and to the captain of the United States ship ‘‘ Mar- 
blehead,”’ then at Mersine. On Friday evening instruc- 
tions came from Aleppo to the Turkish local governor 
directing him to give Mr. Knapp up at 
once to the United States consul, and at ten 
o’clock he was in Mr. Walker’s house. On Mon- 
day the ‘‘ Marblehead” came, and it was arranged that 
she should not leave until Mr. Knapp was safely on 
board the French steamer. On Tuesday the ‘‘ Marble- 
head’s” boat called for him at the custom house, and 
the Chief of Police handed him his passport marked 

‘* Expelled from the country.” He then went on board 
the-French ship and in due time reached Constantinople, 
where he is now waiting trial on the charges which 
have been presented against him. These charges are 
chiefly that he was instrumental in starting the upris- 


ing of the Armenians against the Moslems in Bitlis; 
that he rung the bell of the Armenian church. giving 
the signal for the uprising; that he killed or paid some 
one else to kill an Armenian; that he was implicated in 
the carrying off of a Moslem girl; that he was in con- 
stant communication with a certain Armenian by the 
name of Hampartsum, who was implicated in the upris- 
ing ot the Armenians at Sassifin. 
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For eleven successive years the students of this and 
other lands have gathered in numbers at Northfield at 
Mr. Moody’s invitation. One is impressed by this gath- 
ering, which has made definite impression on the stu- 
dents of many lands. This is not a vague statement of 
generalities. 

Last year at Keswick was finally inaugurated a con- 
ference of university men from fifty-one British institu- 
tions. In Germany last August the students decided 
to institute and maintain a summer school of their own. 
In Scandinavia a remarkable gathering of students 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland met in an 
international gathering. In Switzerland occurred a 
similar thing. In India, during the past six months, 
six powerful student conferences have been held at the 
university centers of Bombay, Lahore, Lucknow, Cal- 
cutta and Madras. In Ceylon and Australia similar 
organized gatherings have convened. We need not 
mention China or Japan. The Northfield Conference 
of American students, for Bible study and the study of 
the problems of religious work in college, has repro- 
duced itself in the greatest student centers of the world. 
This being a gladly acknowledged fact, the mother 
conference deserves a careful description. 

The conference is not a ‘‘ meeting.’’ It is an organ- 
ized working body, of which Mr. Moody is the Presi- 
dent. It is planned by the college department of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and Secretary Gilbert A. Beaver is in 
charge of the details of the conference, and this involves 
no boy’s play. 

The Students’ Conference can be little understood 
from the outside. Let us, therefore, consider its de- 
partments. All the students do not meet together at all 
the sessions. Inthe morning at eight o’clock the Mis- 
sionary Institute opens each day’s work. In this organ- 
ized part of the conference are two hundred men chosen 
from out of all the colleges to study the mission prob- 
lem as it relates to students, and to be trained to lead 
classes in the study of missions next year in the various 
colleges. Secretary H. P. Beach, of the Volunteer Move- 
ment, plans for and directs this important phase of the 
conference. The influence of such training as is given in 
missionary study can be seen from the fact that in over 
two hundred and fifty colleges the study of missions was 
established or carried onlast year. A suggestion of the 
work done at the Missionary Institute is seen from the 
subjects taken up from day to day: Importance of Em- 
phasizing Missions in College, The Missionary Commit- 
tee,Prayer and Missions, Missionary Literature, the Vol- 
unteer Band, Missionary Study Classes, The Volunteer 
Movement at Home and Abroad, etc. 

At nine o’clock each day comes a discussion of the 
problems of ‘‘ college work,’ organization and teaching 
of devotional Bible-classes, definite work for reaching 
new students, the missionary department of the associ- 
ation, the religious awakening of the college, perils of 
college life. With such a group of problems to handle it 
is readily seen that for the various grades of institutions 
the solutions are different. The whole delegate body 
of nearly or quite five hundred breaks into sections. 
The professional (medical, law and technical) colleges, 
the larger universities, the smaller colleges, and the 
preparatory schools form classes by themselves. Here 
are taken up in detail phases of Christian work among 
students, definite plans settled upon, and special men 
set apart to systematically study and work out the prob- 
lems. 

One of the most urgent subjects considered is the 
maintenance of attractive and thorough Bible-classes in 
every college. A visitor would probably be surprised 
to hear the detail of plans by which these classes are 
introduced and made -attractive. It is comparatively 
easy to enroll men in this study in denominational in- 
stitutions, but the professional colleges present stagger- 
ing situations. The great professional schools in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Albany have strong men at Northfield making 
a special study of this matter. 

Two of the most practical features of the conference 
are the normal Bible-classes, one studying Christ as a 
Personal Worker, and the other the life of Paul. Each of 
the classes is composed of two hundred men or more. 
Each man represents his college and is taking the course 
that he may further equip himself for teaching classes 
of students in his own institution. The normal class 
in personal work is under the charge of David McCon- 
aughy, who is back for a year from his duties as Nation- 
al Secretary of the India Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He was one of the pioneers in this sort of Bible 
work before leaving this country, and gives his rich ex- 
perience tothe men. The following topics are suggestive 
of the work done: Christ’s Relation to the Holy Spirit, 
His Prayer Life, His Use of the Word,' How He Dealt 
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with actual cases, (2) the anxious but hesitating, (4) 
the convinced but unwilling, (c) the indifferent and 
hostile. The Normal Devotional Bible-class is taught 
as last year, by William H. Sallmon, General Secretary 
of the Yale Young Men’s Christian Association. His 
‘* Studies in the Life of Paul,” just from the press, form 
the best text-book on the subject for college Bible- 
classes. The work is carefully done, and covers such 
lessons as Paul the student, Paul the persecutor, Paul 
the convert, Paul the missionary, Paul the preacher, 
Paul the seer, Paul the apologist, Paul the author, 
Paul the prisoner, etc. 

Probably the most impressive feature to the average 
student is the daily vesper service under the trees on 
‘*Round Top.’’ The impression about these daily meet- 
ings is the spiritual atmosphere. Here in past years 
hundreds of college men have volunteered to goto the 
foreign field, if God would send them. Yet there is no 
suspicion of fanaticism about the place. The houris in 
the hands of Mr. Beach, formerly of China, and the 
men know that a fair presentation of the great Christian 
vocations will be made. Robert E. Speer hushed every 
heart as he pleaded forthe darker world. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, standing for city missions, reasoned that 
such effort, if made in New York City, was practically 
‘‘ foreign mission’’ work. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in 
presenting the ministry as a lite work said: 


“There is no dearth of ministers in New England, and 

will be no need here of you for thirty years. 
would not have you, even if you all came and volunteered 
for the ministry. -I would not take one in fifty of you, 
unless, when you volunteered, it meant you would go out 
to foreign lands, or into the West or South.” 
It is needless to say that the appeal of China, voiced by 
C. E. Studd, the champion cricketer of England, took 
hold of the student heart. This British athlete holds 
his degree from Cambridge University, and it may be 
said, as an open secret, that he holds Mr. Moody in 
particular affection—he was converted under the evan- 
gelist’s preaching in England, as was his father. Other 
Round Top meetings were given over to the presenta- 
tion of home missions by the Rev. C. W. Shelton, and to 
the Volunteer Movement. 

The largest attended daily events at Northfield are 
the ‘‘ platform meetings’’ at elevenin the morning and 
eight at night. The students crowd the pit of the great 
auditorium, and the visitors and guests are arranged 
around under the big gallery. This building in itself is 
a satisfaction; light, airy, easily emptied through 
twelve great doors on all sides, with acoustic properties 
good for so large a structure, with bookstore, telegraph 
office and anterooms under the same roof. Here Mr. 
Moody’s genius as a presiding officer is revealed. He 
manages these sessions so that the cold and hypercrit- 
ical atmosphere in which student days are usually spent 
is soon supplanted by an earnest soul searching. This 
came about this year in a remarkable manner. Robert 
E. Speer gave four addresses at the opening of the 
conference. At the close of his address on the ‘‘ Spot- 
ted Life’’ an unusual scene was witnessed. Mr. Moody, 
together with the entire audience, was touched to the 
heart, and hundreds went down on their knees to pray 
for cleansing. ‘ 

This narration cannot enter into the details of the 
platform meetings; but the conciseness of Dr. Scofield’s 
addresses on ‘‘ Spiritual Power’’ and ‘‘ The Collapse of 
Self,’’ the spiritual unction and warmth of Dr. McKen- 
zie’s addresses on ‘‘ God the Spirit,’’ Dr. R. A. Torrey’s 
biblical exposition of soul winning and Mr. Moody’s 
wonderful addresses on the Holy Spirit and the re- 
quirements of service, together with the presence of 
S. M. Sayford, the college evangelist, who has just re- 
turned from the Pacific Slope—these cannot be passed 
by. 

The character of this World’s Student gathering is 
not wholly shown by the meetings. As nearly every 
one knows the week-day afternoons are given over en- 
tirely to rest and recreation. The ‘‘rest” does not 
have to be organized, but the ‘‘ recreation” is under the 
control of a student committee; bicycle runs, baseball 
games between nines, made up from the larger delega- 
tions, a tennis tournament in which any man may enter, 
and which decides the championship of the conference; 
these are fortunately planned, and bring the men into 
good trim for attentive listening and study. 

It seems, from the features and functions of ‘‘ North- 
field,’’ that the students are enthusiastic with reason. 
There needs no extra explanation for the fact that Yale 
sends this year over sixty men that they may be trained 
for leadership. We are not surprised to learn that 
students, poor in this world’s goods, have come hun- 
dreds of miles and from various parts of the country to 
be present. That the smaller colleges strain every 
nerve to send their ten ortwelve best men. And the 
wonder of it all is that an unlettered man holds this 
World’s College Conference together year after year. 
The students love him. ‘‘ Not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit saith the Lord.” 

Boston, Mass. 


THE Pope has nominated as successor to Cardinal 
Satolli Mgr. Diomede Falconio. He is expected to 
arrive in this country the middle of July. 
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The Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod. 


BY THE REV. G. A. BRANDELLE. 

Tuis Synod held its thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, 
June 3d-1r2th, in the Swedish Lutheran Immanuel 
Church, at Omaha, Neb. About 150 delegates, clerical 
and lay, representing 825 congregations, with a commu- 
nicant membership of 110,000, responded at the calling 
of the roll. The President of the Synod, P. J. Svaerd, 
D.D., presented his Annual Message, from which it ap- 
pears that there had during the past year, been an ad- 
vance in nearly every particular throughout the bounds 
of the Synod. 

Prof. O. Olsson, D.D., President of Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, at Rock Island, IH., read 
his report and showed that the last year of the institution 
had, from an intellectual and disciplinary point of view, 
been one of the most successful years that the institution 
had ever had. The attendance in all departments had 
been 510. One difficulty, and that a very serious one, 
with which they had been obliged to contend, was the 
lack of funds. Some extra efforts by way of raising 
funds had resulted in the institution having been run 
without any increase of the debt. At present, however, 
the Board is carrying debts to the amount of $67,077.95. 
This sum was apportioned to the different conferences4 
seven in all; and it is fervently hoped that before very 
long the debt will be wiped out. Within the Synod there 
are, in addition to Augustana College, two more col- 
leges, one at St, Peter, Minn., and the other at Linds- 
borg, Kan.; also four academies. These are under the 
control af the respective conferences within whose 
bounds they are located. At all these institutions of 
learning the combined attendance has beeu about 1,600. 
The minimum course at the Theological Seminary was 
abolished, and all candidates for ordination hereafter 
will be obliged to take the full three years’ theological 
course. 

For home missions $35,000 had been raised and ex- 
pended during the year. About seventy-five ministers 
had received aid to a lesser or greater degree from the 
mission fund. The missions are scattered all over the 
country from Maine and Florida to Washington and 
California. More money is urgently needed in order to 
prosecute the mission work as it ought to be done. 
About $5,000 has been raised for Foreign Missions. 

In addition to Home and Foreign Missions an Emi- 
grant Mission in New York City is alsocarried on. Its 
receipts had been $8,000; 2,200 persons had been lodged 
and fed at the Emigrant Mission House. 

The Lutheran Augustana Book Concern, located at 
Rock Island, Ill., has been doing a thriving business, 
and reported a net gain of $10,000 for the year. After 
the lapse of a few years this institution will be in a po- 
sition to very materially aid Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary. It is continually publishing a 
good list of books, and they all sell very rapidly. 

The Church Extension Society is the weakest institu- 
tion of the Synod. During the year it had accomplished 
very little, owing to lack of funds. It is a great pity 
that this should be so. But it seems that the educa- 
tional matters of the Synod and the sustaining of mis- 
sions in fields already occupied, requires the whole at- 
tention of the Syncd just at present. When times get 
better the Church Extension Society will, no doubt, come 
in for a share of the receipts. 

Last year the Synod adopted a new form for liturgical 
worship, in the main the same that is used in Sweden. 
While on the whole it seems to give quite general satis- 
faction, thefe are, nevertheless, some who insist that it 
should be modified to a certain extent. The committee, 
to whom the preparation and publishing of this work 
last year was intrusted, was ordered to revise its own 
work in order that, if possible, the satisfaction might be 
more general. 

The Deaconness Institute of the Synod is located at 
Omaha, and is under the care of the Rev. A. Fogelstrom. 
At this meeting three young women were ordained dea- 
conesses, making the number of ordained deaconesses of 
this Mother House ten. 

At this meeting twenty-three young men were sol- 
emnly set apart for the office of the Gospel ministry. 
The total number of ministers belonging to the Augus- 
tana Synod is now 425. 


DENVER, COL. 


Miners and Lumbermen. 


BY EDWARD FROST WATROUS. 


THE upper Peninsula of Michigan has been well de- 
scribed as ‘‘a virgin wilderness, except along the Lake 
coasts,”’ as until recently the wide interior from Macki- 
naw east to Gogebic west, was a vast forest, broken only 
by numerous crystal lakes, shut in by rocky shores and 
high cliffs, uniting the picturesque and grand in scenery. 

The first entrance into this wild region was made in 
the seventeenth century by two classes—the Jesuit 
priests and the fur traders. Two centuries later two 
other classes hold possession—the miners and the lum- 
bermen. These employ great numbers of laborers to 
gather wealth from the earth in silver, copper and iron, 
as well as tolevel the forests and convert the majestic 
trees into lumber to supply the needs of the cities of the 
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Atlantic seaboard. To reachthis element of reckless 
and often lawless men another class is necessary—home 
missionaries. 

In the northwestern county of Ontonagon, which is 
both a lumber anda mining district, is a settlement 
known as Trout Creek, where some missionary work 
had been done; but in 1893, owing to lack of funds, the 
field was abandoned. This state of affairs continued 
fora year, when the pastor of the Calumet Congrega- 
tional Chruch, aided by the Y. P. S.C. E., started a 
movement which resulted in sending thither the Rev. 
W. Poyseor, who, with his wife and three children, 
reached Trout Creek in April, 1894. 

He found a population of about six hundred; one-third 
French Catholics, one-third Swedes, the remainder 
Americans and Canadians. In this small hamlet eight 
saloons were conspicuously placed and received a gen- 
erous patronage. 

It was at first thought that it would be necessary to 
hold the services in an abandoned barroom, but, fortu- 
nately, Mr. Poyseor was able to secure the use of the 
Town Hall for six months at a low rent; small as it was, 
grave doubts were expressed as to the possibility of 
raising that amount of money for sucha purpose. The 
missionary was untiring in his visits and personal ap- 
peals, and the congregation steadily increased from a 
dozen to seventy-five and more. The financial condi. 
tion improved, liabilities were promptly met, and soon 
there was talk of building a suitable place of worship. 
This talk proved to be of so practical a nature, that 
when the six months of service in the Town Hall had ex- 
pired, the new church was finished and was dedicated, 
free of debt, the following Sunday; to be sure, it only 
cost $750; but that amount there was equivalent to half 
a million in New York. 

Then came aggressive measures. The Sabbath was 
gala day for the saloons, desecrated by brawls and 
fights, while all law and order was defied. From the 
day that an under sheriff had been murdered in an at- 
tempt to enforce the law, the town officials had been 
chosen from the lawless class, and they were often the 
inciters to deeds of shame. 

After careful and prayerful consideration, the mis- 
sionary visited each of the saloons, asking as a personal 
favor of the keepers that they would endeavor to sup- 
press disturbances on the Sabbath. The saloon keepers 
met in council and decided to do more than was asked— 
all of the saloons were closed on the following Sunday, 
and never before had such an orderly day been known 


.in Trout Creek. With the material prosperity and ob- 


servance of order there came a decided moral advance 
and interest in spiritual matters. There were marked 
conversions in the most rigid use of the word, those who 
had been prominent among thescoffers becoming active 
members of the little church. 

Seven miles away was Paynesville, where‘it was only 
necssary to announce an evening service for the people 
to gather from miles around, guided through the dark 
woods by the feeble rays from their lanterns. Three 
miles beyond was another settlement where the home- 
steaders always warmly welcomed the one who came 
with God’s message to them: in the opposite direction 
was Kenton, a lumber town; greatly in need of evangel- 
izing influences. All of these, and in fact every 
neglected settlement and lumber camp in that vicinity, 
the missionary would gladly have visited had it been in 
his power. 

Later, through the kindness of friends, he became 
the owner of a fine team of dogs, and with this aid it 
became possible to do much work outside of his parish. 
He soon turned his attention to Kenton, and after a 
house to house visitation announced that there would be 
a preaching service in the schoolhouse each Sunday 
morning. The story of the first weeks is most interest- 
ing. In weather of the severest cold the missionary 
traveled the six miles, opened the schoolhouse, lighted 
the fires, called in the people and preached the first time 
to three, the second to two, and the third was alone. 
That last day, however, the mill owner learned of the 
situation, earnestly besought the -‘‘Elder’’ to comé 
again, and secured for him a congregation of twelve. in 
the already clean, well-warmed schoolhouse. This 
proved the dawn of better things to that isolatec ccm- 
munity; for the small congregation separated with the 
feeling that each one had a duty to do, with the result 
that the number was doubled on the next Sunday. Each 
week during the long winter months the dogs drew this 
earnest worker twelve miles, often through snowdrifts 
from three to six feet in depth, when the thermometer 
registered from twenty to thirty-seven below zero. 

At the end of five months a church was organized at 
Kenton, with twelve members, and six months later a 
fine building, costing $1,400, was dedicated, free from 
debt. Nearly half of that amount was given by the en- 
ergetic women of the place, who, in nearly every in- 
stance, earned the dollars that they so cheerfully con- 
tributed. It may possibly interest some ‘‘ Committee of 
Ways and Means,’ ignorant of pioneer life, to learn 
how this money was earned. In that lumber settlement 
there were few avenues of employment open to women; 
but their willing hearts prompted them to uncongenial 
labor. Among the tasks performed that cannot strictly 
be regarded as feminine were, driving team, handling 
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freight, clearing land, pulling stumps and shingling 
houses. 

With such a spirit of enterprise it is not surprising 
that the Kenton church, tho small, is pronounced one of 
the finest in that part of the State; the writer has 
learned from one who has attended service there that 
the beautiful native woods, carefully selected and finely 
polished, would be an ornament to any building. 

These facts cover only a small portion of the work ac- 
complished by this faithful minister, who is so fully 
consecrated to his calling ‘‘to preach the Gospel.” But 
should the story be extended, it would never meet the 
eyes of those who, possibly through the reading of this 
simple recital of the trials, discouragements and tri- 
umphs of one home missionary, may be stimulated to 
fresh interest in the work of evangelizing our land. 

I close with a quotation from Mr. Poyseor’s letter: 


“Is it not possible for Christians to err in failing to rec- 
ognize the self-denying efforts of the present home mis- 
sionary? Can we afford to withhold from him the practical 
sympathy and support that he deserves? Is there nota 
duty laid upon those who cannot enter the fields of labor to 
give such real evidence of their belief in the necessity of 
home missions that the cry of retrenchment will be a thing 
of the past? With financial obligations met and provision 
made for the future, the chariot wheels that have dragged 
heavily would roll on fast and sure, bearing joy, comfort 
and peace to thousands. Never was the missionary cause 
better represented than to-day; the spirit that was mani- 
fested by the Pilgrim Fathers was never more active than 
now in the lives of these toilers in the vineyard who are 
striving to plant the seeds of truth and righteousness in 
soil that seems hard and uncongenial, but which, through 
their untiring efforts, shall spring up and bear fruit to the 
glory of God.” 


SAGINAW, MIcH. 


The Moravian Crisis. 
BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 

No sect of Christendom is more universally admired 
than the Moravian Brethren. This admiration finds its 
source in their romantic history, which loses itself in 
the very dawn of the Reformation, in their reorganiza- 
tion through the zeal and genius of Zinzendorf, and es- 
pecially in their apostolic enthusiasm for the evangeli- 
zation of the world, their very name being a synonym 
for missionary devotion. 

At the beginning of this century, when rationalism 


- reigned supreme in the German Church, God’s people 


turned to the Moravian Brethren for spiritual food, be- 
cause, amid the universal decadence of faith, they stood 
like a rock for the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

To rob the Moravians of their simple faith is to cut 
the vital nerve of their intensely practical Christian life 
and to usher in the period of sure disintegration. And 
this is precisely this issue which they are facing to-day. 

In their theological seminary at Gnadenfeld rational- 
ism boldly lifts its head. In its last year-book, its di- 
rector, Prof. P. Kélbing, has published an essay on the 
subject, ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures as the Highest Rule of 
Christian Doctrine.”’ In this paper the divine authority 
and origin of the Sacred Scriptures are denied, and the 
charge is made that the confessional basis of the Church 
as to the doctrine of the Trinity and of the person and 
work of Christ, is unscriptural. Professor Kélbing 
ascribes their origin to the intermixture of Jewish the- 
ology and pagan philosophy, from which, he claims, the 
trinitarian, christological and soteriological dogmas of 
Christianity were born. We must, therefore, sharply 
distinguish between the essential and formal, between 
the homogeneous and heterogeneous in the Scrip- 
tures. In the peculiar murky style of rationalism, 
when it has not yet completely broken with 
the past, he defines revelation as ‘‘the immediate 
impact between a spiritual personality and the supra- 
mundane spiritus—ethical omnipotent will of God.” 
This revelation belongs to all history and, in the 
Church, is not confined to prophets and apostles. Sa- 
cred and ecclesiastical history are, therefore, identical. 
The Apostles spoiled the natural and fresh teachings of 
Christ by trying to dogmatize about them. The essence 
of the truth lies far deeper than its external embodi- 
ment, and since the Apostles looked at those essential 
truths in a purely subjective way, the forms of doctrine 
presented by the Scriptures have no binding authority. 
The great desideratum is, therefore, Christian experi- 
ence, not Christian doctrine. 

Thus Kélbing subverts the great landmarks of the 
Moravian faith; the baldest subjectivism is substituted 
for their intensely practical Pietism; and since the ex- 
ternal organization of their communion is founded on 
what they consider the correct application of scriptural 
precepts and examples, the whole fabric of their history 
threatens to tumble about their ears. 

Germany voiced the deprecation of this impossible de- 
parture in Gnadenfeld theology inthe Kirchenzeitung, 
which points out the special danger to which Moravian- 
ism is thus exposed by the total absence of a formally 
unifying symbol. 

Dr. Kuyper says in his ‘‘ Heraut’’ that the toleration 
of this avowed rationalism will mark the collapse of 
Moravianism and its dissolution in a purely mystical 
religiousness, apart from the Scriptures and thei 
Christ. 
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This sad news will come like a blow to many American 
friends of the Moravian cause, and will be the more 
stirring because from a distance we can all the better 
appreciate the hopeless incongruity between advanced 
modern theories and the artless and whole-souled Chris- 
tian life of the Moravian Brethren; and yet the thought- 
ful student of their history will easily detect the 
prophecy of just such possibilities in the early doctrinal 
attitudes of von Zinzendorf himself; and the wonder 
will be, not that it came at last, but that it did not come 
earlier. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEmMrnaky, R. C. A. 





The Pope on Church Unity. 


A sumMARY of the Pope’s encyclical letter on the reunion 
of allthe Christian Churches has been given to the public 
during the past week by Cardinal Gibbons. The letter 
opens with a statement of the Pope’s “‘ ideal and exem- 
plar of the Church as divinely constituted, to which 
Church all are bound by God’s command to belong.” 
This Church is held to be ‘‘ visible,’’ ‘‘a living and or- 
ganized society,’’ and ‘‘ the perennial communication of 
the gifts of divine grace,’’ and those who deny this are 
‘‘in grievous and pernicious error.’’ Therefore it is of 
the ‘‘ first importance to determine what Christ wished 
his Church to be, and what, in fact, he made it,’’ espe- 
cially the unity for which he expressed his great desire, 
and which he gave. 


“The mission of Christ was to save, ‘not some nations or 
peoples only, but the whole human race, without distinction 
of time or place.’ Hence, as the mission of his Church was 
to hand down through every age the blessing of this salva- 
tion, by the will of its founder it is necessary that this 
Church should be one in all lands and at all times. A 
Chnrch which should embrace all men everywhere and at 
all times was clearly foretold by the prophet Isaiah, and 
was typified as our Lord’s mystical body—a body united to 


himself as head; a mystical body, the members of which, if 


separated one from the other, ‘cannot be united with one 
and the same head.’ And so another head like to Christ— 
that is, another Christ—must be invented if, besides the 
one Church, which is his body, men wish to set up an- 
other.” 


The nature of this unity must be ascertained from the 
commands and teachings of Christ himself. The pos- 
session of the Scriptures was not sufficient to secure 
this, another principle was necessary. This is found in 
the following: 


“‘Christ endowed his Apostles with authority like to his 
own, and promised that the Spirit of Truth should direct 
them and remain with them forever,and because of this com- 
mission ‘ it is no more allowable to repudiate one iota of the 
Apostles’ teaching than to reject any point of the doctrine 
of Christ himself.’ This apostolic mission was intended for 
the salvation of the whole human race, and consequently 
must last to the end of time. The magisterium instituted 
by Christ in his Church was, by God’s will, perpetuated 
in the successors appointed by the Apostles, and in like 
manner the duty of accepting and professing*all that is 
thus taught is also ‘ perpetual and immutable.’ There is 


nothing which the Church founded on these principles has ~ 


been more careful to guard than the integrity of the faith. 
The fathers of the Church are unanimous in considering as 
outside the Catholic communion any one who, in the least 
degree, deviates from even one point of the doctrine pro- 
posed by the authoritative magisterium of the Church.” 

In this Church Christ established all those principles 
which necessarily tend to make organized human socie- 
ties, and it is man’s guide in everything that pertains to 
Heaven. There is, however, a strong caveat in regard 
to the questions of the Church or the State; and the 
Statement is made that those ‘‘who pretend that the 
Church has any wish to interfere in civil matters or to 
infringe upon the rights of the State eithér know it not 
or wickedly calumniate it.’’ 

The Church, however, is something more than the 
guardian of the faith; it affords ‘‘the means of obtain- 
ing the salvation purchased by Christ.’’ The dispensa- 
tion of divine mysteries was not given to all Christians, 
but to the Apostles and their successors, whose supreme 
authority is based upon ‘the positive and evident will 
of Christ,” as expressed in his words to St. Peter. 

“The metaphorical expressions of ‘the keys’ and of 
‘binding and loosing’ indicate ‘the power of making laws, 
of judging and of punishing ’"—a power which our Lord de- 
clares to be of such amplitude and force ‘that God would 
ratify whatever is decreed by it.’ Thus the power of St. 
Peter is supreme and absolutely independent, so that, hav- 
ing no other power upon earth as its superior, it embraces 
the whole Church and all things committed to the Church. 

‘‘ As the governing authority belongs to the constitution 
and formation of the Church as the very principle of unity 
and stability, it was clearly intended to pass to St. Peter’s 
successors from one to another. Consequently the pontiffs 
who succeeded him in the Roman episcopate receive the 
- Supreme power in the Church jure divino; and this is de- 
clared fully by general councils, and is acknowledged by 
the consent of antiquity.” 

Great as is thus the power given to St. Peter and his 
successors, there is also authority vested in the bishops, 
“‘the ordinary pastors of the people over whom they 
rule.” Therefore in order to complete Church unity 
there must be full union between ‘‘ the Roman Pontiff, 
the one successor of St. Peter, and the bishops, the 
many successors of the Apostolic College.” The ques- 
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tion then comes as to the supreme power of direction. 
Do all the sheep gathered together rule and guide the 
shepherd? Do the successors of the Apostles assem- 
bled together constitute the foundation on which the 
Pope rests? The answer to this closes the letter with 
the following emphatic words : 


“Holy Writ attests that the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven were given to Peter alone, and that the promise of 
binding and loosing was granted to the Apostles and to 
Peter, but there is nothing to show that the Apostles re- 
ceived supreme power without Peter or against Peter. 
Such power they certainly did not receive from Jesus 
Christ. Wherefore in the decree of the Vatican Council 
as to the nature and authority of the primacy of the Ro- 
man Pontiff no newly conceived opinion is set forth, but the 
venerable and constant belief of all ages.” 





Religious Notes. 


WE have received a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board, by 
the President of the Doshisha College in Japan. Itisa 
reply to the report of the Deputation of Japan in so far 
as that relates to the Doshisha, and takes sharp issue 
not only with the conclusions of the report, but with 
some direct statements. We hope to treat it more fully 
in our next issue. 


.... There are renewed reports of trouble in China. A 
London paper publishes a telegram from Shanghai stat- 
ing that a serious rebellion has broken out on the bor- 
ders of the Kiang-Su and Shan-Tung provinces, and 
that missions have suffered. French stations are said 
to have been destroyed and the converts scattered, a 
German missionary killed, and English and American 
work interfered with. 


....The arrangements for the great Christian Endeav- 
or Convention are complete, and already the crowds are 
gathering at Washington. Itis expected that this con- 
vention will surpass in numbers and in interest even that 
of last year at Boston. The Convention program in- 
cludes nearly 300 separate meetings and more than 200 
speakers, including some of the most prominent evan- 
gelists and Christian workers both at home and abroad. 
The Convention opens Wednesday evening of this week, 
and will last five days. 


...,In view of the general discussion with regard to 
the advisability of some publication representing all the 
boards of the different denominations, interest attaches 
to the fact that the Assembly Herald, which is looked 
upon as so thoroughly successful, is by no means self- 
supporting. A glance at the reports of the different 
boards of the Presbyterian Church show that each one 
has been charged with a certain amount fér the support 
of the Hera/d; thus the Foreign Board’s charge was 
$1,000, that of the Board of Education $166.67, a similar 
charge to the Missions for Freedmen, and there was 
also a charge to the Board of Home Missions for extra 
_space occupied. 


....The Congregational Pilgrims in England continue 
to receive a most cordial welcome beyond any expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine of their number. Among the 
interesting incidents of last week was the unveiling of a 
memorial stone in the John Robinson Church at Gains- 
borough. Among those present was Ambassador Bay- 
ard, who gave a happy response to an address of wel- 
come by the Municipal Council, emphasizing the influ- 
ence that such occasions have in welding together the 
two peoples. The exercises were followed by a lunch- 
eon, after which there were speeches by the -Lord 
Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, Mr. Bayard and others. 
President Cleveland also sent a note of congratulation to 
Mr. Griffiths, the pastor of the Gainsborough Church. 


....The Paris correspondent of the Evangelical Chris- 
tendon furnishes for the June number of that periodical 
a survey of the chief Protestant societies of France. 
The first he mentions is the Société Centrale d' Evangéli- 


‘sation, which sends evangelists and preachers to differ- 


ent Protestant communities over the country, and cre- 
ates new posts for reformed churches in places where 
the Government has none. It thus supports 140 agents, 
occupies 300 places of worship and visits 195 localities; 
it also supports two schools for the training of pastors 
and evangelists, and is accomplishing much work among 
the scattered Protestants of the remoter districts. The 
Société Evangélique de France is the oldest of the various 
associations for Gospel work and is in especial accord 
with the ideas of the Evangelical Alliance in joining to- 
gether all Christians for the spread of the Gospel, call- 
ing together men of evangelical views without asking 
whether they are Lutheran, Reformed or independent. 
The Mission Interieure has been working in France for 
about twenty-five years, its aim being especially to 
spread the Gospel among the Roman Catholics or among 
the large class of people who care little for any religion 
of any kind; it organizes revival meetings and publishes 
two excellent papers. Next comes the McAll Mis- 
sion, so well known in this country that there is 
no need of special description. For foreign work 
there is the Soci¢té des Missions de Paris, which 
has an annual expenditure of 425,000 francs, 
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about $85,000, and carries on its work in West 
and South Africa as well as at Tahiti. It is this 


society which is looked to for the developing of French 
Protestant work in Madagascar, and which is already 
taking up that work with courage and devotion. The 
Sunday-schools also are organized, and a general meet- 
ing in the interest of that work was held in April. Par- 
allel with this is the work of the deaconesses, which has 
a central station where there are 60 sisters and 15 nov- 
vices. French Protestants are also interested in public 
instruction, and have formed the Société Protestante de 
2? Instruction Primaire, which provides for 110. schools, 
and assures by that means religious teaching in places 
where Protestant children would, without its aid, get 
none. There is also a Bible Society and a Religious 
Tract Society in close accord with the Bible and Tract 
societies of England and America. Of late there has 
been a great advance in temperance, and the Blue 
Cross Temperance Society has increased in strength in 
a most remarkable degree. The Paris branch counts 
419 members, and encouraging attempts are made to 
spread the work among the youth. A Young Men’s Tem- 
perance Scciety has been formed, including 800 young 
men in different schools. The presence in Algeria of a 
large number of Jews has led to the organization of a 
French society for work among the Jews. All these so- 
cieties have their annual meetings in the month of April, 
and as the pastors come up from all over the country to 
attend them, there have been formed pastors’ confer- 
ences, at which there is full discussion on theological as 
well as practical topics. The general result of these 
different societies indicates that French Protestantism 
is stronger than it has been in the past, and has the pros- 
pect of still greater growth. © — 





Missions. 


Mission Work in Peking. 
II. 


BY E. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 


MISSIONARY OF THE FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


It is one of the signs of the times that this year the 
roll of Peking University contains the names of several 
Chinese graduates, among thema &# ren, or master of 
arts, and a member of the (Han-ling) Academy; 7. ¢., one 
who has secured the highest literary honor conferred in 
the Empire. 

This means that some of the most intellectual men in 
China and—from a Chinese standpoint—some of the 
most highly educated, have discovered the defective- 
ness of the Chinese educational system and have come 
bravely to sit at the feet of a foreign master, side by 
side with the youthful pupils of a Christian mission 
school. Even from their own point of view, however, 
this is no more than they should do, for Confucius ex- 
horted his disciples, saying: ‘‘ Never be ashamed to 
learn from your inferiors.’’ But any one who knows the 
conservatism and pride of the Chinese literati will be 
able to appreciate the marvelous character and great 
significance of this step. And its importance is hight- 
ened when taken in connection with other movements 
at the capital. The Rev. Gilbert Reid, after only nine 
months of work in the city, has formed the acquaintance 
of sixty of the highest officials inthe Empire—Manchus 
and Chinese, princes, ministers, censors and others, be- 
sides a large number of smaller officials. With some of 
these he is on terms of intimacy and friendship. The 
Rev. Timothy Richard in company with some other 
missionaries, representing the Missionary Conference of 
1890, has just memorialized the Emperor on behalf of 
Protestant mission work. This memorial, if it accom- 
plishes its purpose, will secure a complete reversal of 
the policy heretofore followed by the Government with 
regard to Christianity—which has been to treat it with 
suspicion and as far as possible to restrict its progress 
and grant it no privileges which could be withheld. The 
memorial aims to secure for us a complete letting alone, 
perfect toleration, and the same liberty for propagation 
as is now enjoyed: by Buddhism and Mohammedanism. 
The Tsung-li Yamen has this paper now under consid- 
eration, and its members have been seen privately. 
Three out of six have expressed themselves as in favor 
of granting the petition; among these is the Prime Min- 
ister, Wen Tun-ho, the most powerful man, with per- 
haps one exception, inthe Government. Several of the 
members of the Yamen have accepted Christian books 
presented them, and the Emperor is reading MacKenzie’s 
‘‘Nineteenth Century,’’ translated a few months ago by 
Mr. Richard. 

At the suggestion of Messrs. Richard and Reid a 
number of the most prominent officials, including several 
members of the Han-ling Academy, all progressive men, 
organized a short-lived Reform Club. They proposed to 
investigate Western methods of education and of gov- 
ernment, prepare tracts and books regarding the same, 
disseminate this information throughout the Empire, 
and suggest such changes as they may deem proper in 
the educational and political system of China, Then 


they began in Peking the publication of a newspaper, 
which appeared every other day, called the Wan 
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Kwoh Kung Pao, or Review of All Nations. One of the 
chief promoters of the Club is an old man named Kang 
Chang-Su, from Canton, who is regarded by his fellow- 
ptovincials as a sage. He is a stern moralist, a sort of 
Chinese John the Baptist, who realizes, as most of his 
countrymen do not, that China’s only hope is in a moral 
regeneration.* He has prepared a new commentary on 
the classics of a much loftier character than that which 
is accepted by the orthodox school; but it, so far, has 
failed to find acceptance with those in authority, who 


have placed it under the ban. This man has just visited” 


Peking, and has preached repentance to His Imperial 
Majesty, and repentance to all the powers that be. It 
goes without saying that he is not over-popular, and is 


regarded as visionary. ‘‘ He does not preach practical 
politics.’’ Nevertheless, his preaching will not be in 
vain. 


Among the young men of China who have recently 
come to the front is another Cantonese, a native Chris- 
tian, a minister of the Gospel, who has also had a med- 
ical and legal education abroad. This man’s writings 
have attracted attention in Peking, and the Reform 
Club is trying to induce him to come to the capital and 
join them in their work. All these are most encourag- 
ing signs. We know the conservatism of the Chinese, 
what slow progress is made here by the best of enter- 
prises, and how many schemes have been undertaken 
only to be abandoned; so that we cannot permit our- 
selves to become over-sanguine. Nevertheless, this is 
a most critical period in Chinese history. The humilia- 
tion just sustained at the hands of the little Empire of 
Japan has cut to the very quick some of these proud 
Celestials,and done what nothing else has ever been 
able to do—opened the eyes of the self-satisfied man- 
darins to the inefficiency of their’ own Government 
and the superiority of at least some Western methods. 
It remains to be seen how sincere these reformers are 
in their professions, how far they are willing to go in 
braving possible loss of power and social ostracism; or, 
if these should not fall to their lot, how far their efforts 
will meet with the approval of the throne and find a re- 
sponse among the official and literary classes generally. 
By some it has been hinted that this may be the begin- 
ning of a national Parliament, which shall assist the 
Emperor in the administration of the Government. We 
must not, however, expect rapid progress. China is an 
immense empire, and corruption is strongly intrenched. 
The mandarins are, almost without exception, vicious, 
dishonest and rapacious beyond description. Any re- 
form which lays hands upon their perquisites is sure to 
meet with bitter and prolonged opposition. But God 
reigns in Heaven, and wickedness cannot forever rule 
in high places. The people are long-suffering, but op- 
pression is reaching its limit. The spirit of rebellion is 
abroad; and the uprisings in the south and west, and 
the rapid growth everywhere of secret societies pledged 
to the overthrow of the Government, may hasten a 
change which otherwise would be long delayed. At 
any rate, siever before in modern times has there been 
in China such an open door for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the dissemination of Christian literature. 
May the Church rise to her opportunity! 


Biblical Research. 


Israel in a Hieroglyphic Text. 


BY PROF. W. MAX MULLER, PH.D. 





THE most successful of all explorers on Egyptian soil, 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, has already announced the sur- 
prising discovery of the first Egyptian text exhibiting 
the name of Israel. It was found last winter, during his 
excavations around the Ramesseum (western Thebes). 
The results of his excavations have been placed in the 
hands of a gifted young Egyptologist, Dr. Spiegelberg, 
of Strassburg, who promises to edit them soon. In the 
meantime he has published a copy of that historical text 
( Sitzungsberichte of the royal Academy of Berlin, session 
of May 7th). I give here a full literal translation dif- 
fering from that of Dr. Spiegelberg in a few minor 
points, and showing the peculiar poetic style of the new 
text, which resembles closely Hebrew poetry by the 
parailelismus membrorum. In along hymn, celebrating 
the power of Pharaoh, it is said, near the end: 

‘“* The chiefs lie prostrate uttering ‘ Shé/6m ”’ [written sha-/- 
ma; this Canaanitish word may signify here ‘ peace, 
salute,’ as well as ‘ mercy’). 

Not one is raising his head among the nine [a mythical 

number] barbarian nations. ; 

Plundered is Libya (J/ehenz), 

The Hittites keep peace; 

Captured is the Canaan [widest sense, 7.¢., Syrian coast] 

for all [its] wickedness. 

Led away is Ashkelon (As-ga-ru-ni, Spiegelberg re-n?), 

Caught is Gazer (Qa-za-ra), 

Yenuam (near the northern frontier of Palestine] has 

been annihilated, 

/srael has been torn out without [any more) offshoot. 

Palestine has become a widow [f. ¢., helpless, feeble; a 

paranomasia between Aha-ru, ‘Palestine,’ and she- 
ret, ‘widow ’] for Egypt, 

All lands together, they are in peace, 

Any stranger who appears [lit. whosoever tramps abroad], 
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He is subjected by the king Binré-hetep-her-méit, the son 
of the Sun, Merenptah,” etc. 


As regards the chief point of interest, there can be 
no shadow of a doubt about its identity with the biblic- 
al Yisrael. The Hebrew form is rendered as accurately 
as the clumsy system of writing permits: Ye-s-ir(a)-a-ra, 
(rv and / have one and the same letter; the vowels are 
vague, sometimes as the i of ira, mere expletive signs). 
Dr. Spiegelberg thinks to find a slight difficulty in the 
rendering of Hebrew Sin by s. But this is the regular 
transcription, compare,e. g., Sa-a-ira=Seir (see my book 
‘‘ Asien und Europa,” p. 136; other examples p. 99). 
Neither is there any other Asiatic name which could be 
compared. Jezreel,¢. g., is quite out of question, as 
Hebrew z (Zain) is always rendered by Egyptian zor ?¢, 
never by s. Above all, the so-called determinative 
after the name, meaning, foreign people (not city or 
country), settles the identity. There is no necessity 
for taking the name for ‘‘ the tribe, which, later on, gave 
their,name to the national league,” as Dr. Spiegelberg 
would admit. The parallelism with Palestine shows, 
most plainly, that we have the name in its later historic- 
al force, designing the union of all tribes occupying the 
high land of Palestine. (The usual name for Palestine, 
Khor, is, with preference, applied to the lowland along 
the coast.) 

As plain as the text is philologically, for the histori- 
an and exegete of the Old Testament, it is a source of 
the greatest difficulties; that is, the name of the king 
celebrated in this hymn, Merenptah or Me(r)neptah, isa 
real disappointment for all conservative scholars. That 
son and successor of the famous Rameses II, or Sesos- 
tris, is the very same king whom the great majority of 
all scholars, with full confidence, identified with the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Indeed, there were weighty 
reasons for this assumption. If during the oppression, 
the children of Israel had to build Pithom and Rameses 
(Exod. 1:11), we cannot fail recognizing a well-known 
fact of Egyptian history—that is, the colonization of the 
narrow desert-valley, now called Wady-Jumilat, by 
Rameses II. As we know that greatest builder among 
the Pharaohs was quietly gathered to the tombs of his 
Osirian forefathers, where even his mummified body 
itself was found, a few years ago, there remained for 
the Exodus only his direct successors. But, this stone- 
inscription (of which we possess a duplicate, published 
by Duemichen thirty years ago, mutilated, unfortunate- 
ly, at the most important passage), overthrows not only 
this current theory but several other schemes tried, so 
far, for harmonizing the biblical data with what we 
know of Egyptian history. 

Israel cannot be shown, by any fair interpretation, to 
be mentioned, in our new text, as serving in Egypt or 
wandering in the desert. Nor would a small sacrifice, 
such as shortening the forty years in the wilderness, 
enable us to squeeze the Exodus and the conquest of 
Canaan into the reign of Rameses II, or the very short 
one of Merenptah. Besides, we can determine Israel’s 
appearance in Palestine more exactly. It cannot be con- 
cluded from the new text that King Merenptah waged 
war with the Israelites (according to Erman, in a note of 
Spiegelberg’s publication). The vague poetical phrases 
simply extol his power by describing the state of fear, 
subjection and misery of the various Northern nations. 
As far as we know, Merenptah possessed his Syrian 
provinces in perfect peace, owing to his friendly rela- 
tions to the powerful 'ittites in northern Syria. The 
Pharaoh who had to defend his Asiatic possessions, ina 
long and desperate war, both against the attacks of the 
warlike Hittites and the revolts of the Palestinians 
themselves, was Rameses II. It was he who stormed 
Ashkelon (Lepsius,‘‘ Denkmaler,”’ III, pl. 145), who rav- 
aged Galilee in his eighth year (pl. 156), touching Yen- 
uam (text of Luxor), who plundered western Ephraim 
and Dan (pl. 144), and thus, really, could claim to have 
‘* plucked off Israel.’’ Merenptah’s security rests upon 
the merits of his father, or he even copies out a hymn 
describing his father’s victories, as we know him to 
have done repeatedly’ My conclusion is, therefore, a/- 
ready Rameses I] found Israelin Palestine. 

Is it permitted to draw such aconclusion? Indeed, 
there are other facts supporting it. Did we not know 
already that Rameses and his father, Sety, had to fight 
with a tribe on northern Palestine, called A-se-ru, t.e., 
evidently nothing but Asher? Did we not find there the 
names Jacob and Joseph (Yaqub-el and Yoshep-el) at 
still an earlier period? Did notacity called Bit-yd, 
‘*house of Jah,”’ in the lists of Thutmosis III (ca. 1500 
B.C.) show the name of Israel’s national God, Jehovah, 
himself? If these strange facts did not enable us to 
seek Israel in Palestine two hundred years before the 
construction of Pithom, now we cannot help considering 
this earnestly. 

It follows that alsothe attempt to place the Exodus in 
the turbulent period at the end of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty (ca. 1400 B.C.) is hopeless. It cannot well be sup- 
ported by the famous fragment of Manetho in Josephus 
(‘‘ Contra Apionem,’’ 1, 26). This queerest of all Mane- 
thonian extracts presents a ridiculous confusion of four 
different kings (Amenophis IV, Sethos, Rameses II, 
Merenptah, covering a period of at least one hundred and 
twenty years), and some absolutely fabulous events. 
Something good may be hidden in the alleged name Osar- 
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syph of Moses, etc. But, what would you do with a book 
stating that Columbus led the slavery war against 
George III, of France? Whether this be the fault of 
Manetho or of the insipid Josephus, that fragment is 
worthless for the Exodus-question. ° 

It would seem, then, that we ought to place the Ex- 
odus at an earlier period. There is a great temptation 
to fall back upon the beginning of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, and upon the old identification (in Josephus, but 
contradictory, see above) of the Israelites and the Asiatic 
conquerors of Egypt, the Hyksos, who were expelled by 
Ahmosis, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty. But 
reviving this theory means to revive a multitude of 
difficuluies. Itis full of improbabilities. Considering 
all these difficulties, we have to expect that those ex- 
treme critics who always treated Israel’s stay in Goshen 
as a mere fiction, will raise their voice louder than be- 
fore. Let us, however, hope that the testimony of the 
monuments, when more complete, will be more positive 
than some critics wish and expect. Revising the earlier 
biblical chronology does, at any rate, not mean such a 
great revolution as many people may suppose. Of all 
recent scholars who placed, after Exod. 1: 11, Moses 
after Rameses II, none tried to place this Pharaoh inthe 
middle of the sixteenth century B.c., as the biblical data, 
especially 1 Kings 6:1 would demand. After Professor 
Hilprecht’s Babylonian synchronisms (‘‘ Bab. Exped.,’’ 
37, ‘‘ Assyriaca,”’ 99) we had to bring him down to 1350 
to 1290, in the best case. The difficulty into which those 
local names of Exodus force us, mean a difference of 
two hundred years. I cannot see that this difficulty 
has been faced, or, still less, cleared away, by 
any modern exegete. The difficulties increase with 
Genesis 47: 11, with the land ot Rameses. If we could 
get rid of these cruces intrepretum, it would be a 
gain outweighing other sacrifices. But can we 
sacrifice that series of local names, so_ closely 
connected with the history of Israel in Egypt? It 
would certainly impair the Pentateuchal record very 
badly to ascribe a// those names to later hands. If, 
however, we remember the multitude of Jewish colonists 
in Goshen after the destruction of Jerusalem, who made 
Heliopolis, Bubastos, etc., Jewish cities where they even 
built heretical temples, and if we consider that, e.g., in 
Exod. 1: 11, these Egyptian Jews actually tampered with 
the text (adding Heliopolis in the Septuagint version), 
we have to leave open some possibility of later redaction 
in such matters. 

I leave these and other questions to future investiga- 
tors. We may now expect a great deal of controversy 
on the date of the Exodus, etc. It is a certain feeling of 
dissatisfaction with which we see Petrie’s wonderful 
discovery destroy some conclusions which we considered 
indubitable, give rise to a flood of doubts and difficulties 
and open a wide field of dispute. But it shows again 
that the Egpytian soil still contains monuments of the 
most surprising character. This new find makes us ex- 
pect more and brighter rays of light upon that most 
remote period of Israelitish history. We may hope that 
the day will come when monumental evidence will take 
the place of a good many wild guesses, based merely 
upon theological taste, and when there will be on many 
points agreement instead of bitter controversy. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 19th. 


THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM.—2z Sam. 
6: I-12. 

GOLDEN TExT.—O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in thee.’’—Ps. 84: 12. 

Notes.-—‘‘ The chosen men of Israel.’’—This would in- 
clude both the leading citizens and officers, and the 
representatives of the army. Indeed, in such a com- 
munity the civil and military officers would be the 
same. Read the full account in 1 Chron., chapters 13, 
15, 16. ‘‘From Baale-Judah.’’—The same as Kirjath- 
jearim, a village a dozen miles west of Jerusalem. Near 
it was Bethshemesh, where the ark had been before. 
These were on hills, which were difficult of access to 
the Philistines, where the ark could be well protected. 
‘‘The Ark of God.’’—This was a box, or coffer, in 
which the tables of the law, and the pot of manna, and 
Aaron’s rod were kept. On it was a cover, surmounted 
with figures of two cherubim, and from this cover, 
called the mercy-seat, God gave his oracles to the 
priest, and it was regarded as the special dwelling - 
place of Jehovah. “Which is called by the 
Name.’’—Observe’ that we have here a correction 
of the translation in the Common Version. 
** Cherubim.’’—Figures representing attendant spirits. 
They were like oxen, with wings rising above 
their backs, and perhaps with human faces, like a 
sphinx. ‘“*4 new cart.’’—But the Law, Ex. 25: 14, 
provided that the ark must be carried always by the 
Levites, and not by a cart, as the Philistines had carried 
it. ‘““In the hill.”"—The Old Version has ‘‘at 
Gibeah.”’ The word gideak means a hill, and the holy 
place where the ark was would have been the highest 
spot, the gideahk, at Kirjath-jearim. ‘*Castanets."’— 


























Not cornets. The harp and psaltery were stringed in- 
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struments, made like a guitar; the timbrel was a tam- 
bourine; the castanet (‘‘ cornet’) was two circular pieces 
of metal clashed together, like cymbals; and the cym- 
bals were triangles with rings on the sides. ‘* Uzzah 
put forth his hand to the ark.”’—See Numbers 4 :15.— 
‘* David was displeased.’’—Was troubled, excited. 
: ‘* Peres-uzzah.’’—Meaning Breach of Uzzah. 
‘* The Gittite.”—Not a Philistine, but a Levite, prob- 
ably from Gath-rimmon. “Into the city of David.” — 
Jerusalem.—How the house of Obed-edom was blessed 
we are not told; but all went well with him, good health, 
good crops, so that it was evident that the ark was not 
dangerous if properly honored. So David this time 
brought itto Jerusalem, in the proper way, on the 
shoulders of Levites. 

/nstruction.—When David honored the ark, it was as 
we might honor the church, or the communion table. 
Fhe ark was the symbol of Jehovah, of religion, just as 
the flag is the symbol of the country and of patriotism. 
The flag, or the ark, is nothing initself; but what it rep- 
resents is everything. Men could die for it. 

David wanted the ark, representing the religion of Je- 
hovah, in the most honored place, and ai the seat of the 
kingdom. We try similarly to put our churches in the 
best place there is, the most prominent and honored, and 
the most accessible. 

It is a miserable people that does not honor the 
church. Itis asign of degradation and ignorance and 
vice, if no church is convenient. So people that do not 
goto church are lowering their own character and rep- 
utation. : 

It was a very important thing in those half-barbarous 
days to tell people just what to do, and how to honor 
God. So they were told how to carry the ark, with bars 
to lift it with, and men specially selected to carry it. It 
was against the rule to put it on a cart. This seems 
arbitrary, and was so; but just so we have to be arbi- 
trary often with children or ignorant people. Children 
cannot always be given reasons. It isno more arbitrary 
to give orders how the ark should be carried, than it is in 
a military parade to forbid trespassers and to order 
guards to keep people back with the bayonet. 

Music is the sign of joy. It was used in the earliest 
worship,-and will be used s> 'ong as men praise the 
Lord. 

We cannot easily put ourseives into the condition of 
society when Uzzah was smitten for his error; but we 
can see that David and all his people felt that Jehovah 
was a God to be feared. God’s laws are still to be feared 
and honored. 

It is a necessity of things that people should often 
suffer and die for breaking laws which they do not un- 
derstand or even know. A child does not know the 
stove will burn him; but it will, just the same. The 
man who touches a live electric wire falls dead, as Uz- 
zah did; because he has broken one of God’s natural 
laws, altho he did not know it. We have to be careful 
to obey, or we suffer. The law is good even if it kills 
us. 

The ark blessed the house of Obed-edom. So religion 
blesses every home in which it is honored. The best 
way to secure a happy and successful life is not to give 
one wealth or even learning; it is to give him character, 
the fear of God and the love of man. 

God is love; God is a consuming fire. Both are true. 
We have our choice as to which it shall be in our case. 

Don’t be too afraid for the ark. Religion is not in 
danger from the attacks of unbelievers, nor from the 
studies of learned men. Let us not try to help the 
faith in the Bible by maligning people, or by abusing 
those who read and understand it differently from what 
we do. Perhaps they are right. At any rate God’s 
truth will conquer, whether they have it or we do. 




















Ministerial Register. 

BARR, A. H., Presb., Tyrone, Penn., accepts call to De- 
troit, Mich. 

‘BASCOM, C.E., Bapt., Lima, accepts call to Attica, N. Y. 

CRANE, C. B., Bapt., Concord, N. H., resigns. 

FROST, W. A. C., Prot. Epis., Merrick, L. I., accepts call 
to Baltimore, Md. 

HEARST, Joun P., Presb., Hastings, accepts call to 
Jeffersonville, Minn. 

HILL, Grorce, Univ., Norwood, Mass., died June 22d. 

IRWIN, W. F., Presb., Bay City, Mich., accepts call to 
Chicago, Ill. . 

JOHNS, ei" Prot. Epis., Rockville, accepts call to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

JOHNSON, J. O., Bapt., Providence, R. I.,died June 24th, 
aged 45. 

KESLER, M. S., Bapt., Red Springs, accepts call to High 
Point, N. C. 

McCHESNEY, S., Meth., Cincinnati, O., died June 20th, 
aged 58. 

MILLIKEN, Cuartes E., Cong., Swanzey, N. H., died 
June 16th, aged 66. 

MOORE, F. S., Prot. Epis., Oberlin, accepts call to Har- 
court and chaplaincy of Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

POSTEN, B. M., Bapt., Charlestown, accepts call to Har- 
rison Valley, Penn. 

ROS M. B., Bapt., Hamilton, accepts call to Brook- 
yn, 3 

SEARS, S. W., Meth., Frankford, Penn., died June roth, 

a ha ple E., Prot. Epis., Council Bluffs, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Portland, Ore. 

WOODIN, L. F., Cong., missionary of the American Board 
at Fuchau, China, died June 28th, Amenia, N. Y. 

VAN BOKKELEN,'L. M., Prot. Epis., Santa Barbara, 

Cal., died June 22d, aged 35. 
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Some Good Books. 


By OAK AND THORN. By Alice Brown. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin &Co. $1.25.) Eleven essays de- 
lightfully fresh and readable, albeit a trifle artificial 
in style, make up this beautiful volume. The author 
has the literary gypsy’s spirit, and a quick eye for what 
is picturesque and attractive in landscape and archi- 
tecture, as well as in life. Her papers are charming 
for their enthusiastic presentation of English out- 
door life, if nothing else. 

THE WorkKS OF MAX BEERBOHM. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Here we have 
what our Western critics describe as a ‘‘ vast amount 
of cheek.’’ Is Max Beerbohm so important that his 
‘‘Works’’ should be thus classically distinguished? We 
are bound to say that the seven short essays stand- 
ing for his complete works are right cleverly written, 
contain some more or less pungent and titillating 
comment on out-of-the-way subjects. They are not, 
however, very important or very edifying, regarded as 
‘¢Works.”’ 

WuatT THEY SAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Johnson. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) This 
is an interesting collection of sayings, supersti- 
tions, signs, etc., belonging to the folklore and fire- 
side legends of New England. The author has 
brought together a large number of more or less fa- 
miliar examples of what brings fortune, luck, health, 
disease, joy, sorrow, good crops, marriage and the 
like. Rhymes, jingles, strange happenings and mon- 
strous apparitions jostle one another in his pages. We 
have found it a very engaging book. 

ELIZA PINKNEY. By Harriett Horry Ravenal. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This 
life of a typical colonial woman of the South is a val- 
uable sketch of manners, customs and exigencies dur- 
ing a very interesting period of American history. 
The sketch extends from 1737 to 1793, and is largely 
based upon Eliza’s letters, many of which are given. 
The letters are quaint, practical and full of interesting 
social, political, domestic and agricultural details of 
life in the Carolinas. Indeed, it is long since we read 
a book so fragrant of a vanished age, and so flooded 
with a local color long since gone. It is high time that 
our early history should receive detailed attention, 
and we are glad to welcome a book like this. 

THE WRITINGS IN PROSE AND VERSE OF EUGENE 
FIELD. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
is a handsome uniform illustrated edition, each of the 
ten volumes having some especial claim to attention 
over and above the attractiveness of Mr. Field’s work. 
Many of Mr. Field’s friends, including Mr. Stedman, 
J. W. Riley, Joel Chandler Harris and F. Hopkinson 
Smith, contribute introductory essays, and Roswell 
M. Field gives a loving memoir. It is the edition for 
the choice library of works whose spirit and art must 
make us all glad that we are Americans. 

ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
This is a volume of reviews and literary notes re- 
printed from the columns of The Speaker. The style 
is bright and the substance attractive. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch tells us here incidentally that his name rhymes 
with ‘‘vooch,’’ and we are glad. We are also quite 
ready to thank Mr. Couch for many pages of delight- 
fully chatty appreciation of writers living and dead. 
He may not be a great critic; but we dare say he is a 
good friend and a good fellow. He certainly has the 
trick of writing well. 

CRITICAL Kit-KATs. By Edmund Gosse. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Gosse is a 
most entertaining essayist and a critic of wide read- 
ing and decided opinions. In these pages he is at his 
best. As a matter of course, being an Englishman, 
he regards Walt Whitman as a great and typical 
American composite poet. To us his Whitman essay 
does not ring true; it is absurd, indeed, as is also 
the one on Tolstoi. When he takes up subjects 
nearer his home he succeeds better, and is a writer of 
excellent qualities—scholarly, bright, light of touch 
and generously appreciative. - 

ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM, with.an Introduc- 
tion by C. E. Vaughan. (New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) A compilation of 
examples of English literary criticism from Sir Philip 
Sidney down to Walter Pater. It is a good book to 
have at hand as a side-lamp in aid of general literary 
study. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. By W. H. 
Cranshaw, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
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Colgate University. (New. York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) A strikingly well-written little book in which 
the author gives his view of literature, its meaning, 
scope and influence. The discussion is clear, direct 
and logical in manner. It will make the reader think 
and inquire, even tho in the end some difference of 
opinion arise. 

THE NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Robert Grant. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents.) Sixteen good illustrations by W. 
T. Smedley decorate this breezy little guide-book of 
the North shore. Mr. Grant writes his lines with 
enthusiasm, and they are right pleasant reading. 

BENEATH OLD ROOFTREES. By Abram English 
Brown. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.’. $1.50.) <A jour- 
nalistic touch and the journalist’s method of seeing 
and noting things give a certain newspaper air to the 
sketches in this very engaging book. It is as if the 
reader were glancing over the morning papers, had 
there been any, to look at the report of the fight at 
Lexington or Concord or Menotomy, while yet the 
air was but catching the prelude of the Revolution. 
It is a book for every American home. 

NOTES OF THE NIGHT, AND OTHER OUTDOOR 
SKETCHES. By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. (New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50.) Dr. Abbott is a 
charming writer, quite at home in the fields and 
woods by day or by night. These sketches show him 
at his best as an observer and recorder of nature's 
most interesting events, where birds, plants, streams, 
winds and rains and the like are the active forces. 
We follow him delightedly over hill and down dale, 
and take his semi-scientific chat without ever getting 
enough. We do not, however, rate him high as a lit- 
erary critic. _ Lowell knew more about Thoreau than 
Dr. Abbott does and was far better equipped to esti- 
mate his character, his work, and his place in litera- 
ture. Dr. Abbott falls afoul of Lowell; but his cour- 
age is greater than his discretion; the result is he 
knocks himself down. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BurRNS. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. 
In four volumes. Vols. 1 and II. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50 the volume.) This is a carefully revised 
edition of Dr. Chambers’s Life of Burns, issued in 
four volumes by Longmans, Green & Co. The plan 
and execution of the work are admirable. The poems 
and letters are arranged in chronological order, with 
notes and biographical explanations and facts welding 
the whole into a symmetrical story of a great genius. 
This is the centennial year—Burns died in July, 1796 
—and the time is come for this revised and illustrated 
edition of a work which should be in every library 
beside Carlyle’s biography of the great Scottish poet. 

Macmillan & Co. are issuing a new and rearranged 
edition of William Wordsworth’s PorricaAL Works, 
edited by William Knight and dedicated to ‘students 
of Wordsworth.’’ It is a handy and thoroughly well- 
prepared edition, to which Mr. Knight affixes a valu- 
able prefatory essay, full of sound criticism, couched 
in fascinating diction, and weighty with biographical 
and literary suggestion. Students of Wordsworth 
will do well to consult Mr. Knight’s work, and glean 
from it the latest and most authoritative information. 
Every library will doubtless secure this edition, which 
contains so much not to be elsewhere found. 

EVERY BirD. By Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. (Bos- 
ton: Bradley & Whidden. $1.00.) This appears to 
be a reliable guide to the identification of New Eng- 
land birds. It will, at least, be of great help to the 
student having it in hand. The illustrations are 
meant to serve as keys to species, and they supple- 
ment the short written descriptions. 

From H. S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, we have re- 
ceived Vol. IV of the CHAp-Book, neatly bound in 
cloth. (Price, $1.50.) The contents of this volume 
are varied and entertaining, always sharply marked 
by the CHAp-Boox’s peculiar artistic and literary 
flavor. There are many and striking illustrations. 


A Misjudged Gentleman.* 


THERE is, perhaps, no higher praise possible in any 
branch of literature than to say of a book that it is 
a model biography. We believe that the work by Sir 
Charles Lawson before us merits that summary of its 
unusual and delightful traits. In plan it is excellent, 
systematic and complete. In execution everything that 
the work should hold is in it—and nothing else. The 
portraiture and study are minute and truthful, leaving 
a singularly distinct and just impression of the person- 
ality of aremarkable man. The author’s style is im- 
personal, simple and elegant. Last, the book is dressed 

*Tue Private Lire or Warren Hastincs, First Governor-GEen- 
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with unobtrusive beauty and taste. No one who be- 
gins the volume will lay it by until it is finished—read 
with leisureliness and reflection; nor will it be left alone 
then. It is a biography to keep and to re-read. 

It is not in depreciation of Sir Charles Lawson’s skill 
that one notes that he is peculiarly lucky in his subject. 
The same sort of story is not found to hand every year. 
It is that of a great official and a refined and amiable 
gentleman, an extraordinary executive, who rises by 
sheer ability to an envied position of trust; who is beset 
not only by a group of political enemies, but by one pow- 
erful personal enemy in chief. The tale becomes that of 
one on high, whose character and offices are taken away 
from him with a kind of cloudburst of cabal and vituper- 
ation; who is legally tried as a criminal under circum- 
stances which however splendid, were bitterly ignomin- 
ious; whose trial lasted more years than ever did a State 
triallast in England before. But we read on,as so often 
before now,to learn how he lived through it and very far 
beyond it, seeing his name and fame cleared, his enemies 
confounded or dead, his dishonor made an honor, and 
his last years those of respect and affection. It is true, 
unfortunately, that Hastings’s public restoration was by 
no means as general as it ought to have been. The 
world had grown tired of him. But he was rehabilitated 
and highly honored; and, tho he was not made a peer, 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons rose and 
uncovered as the stately old man once more visited them 
on a business errand. No, the story of Hastings is not 
like'that of most illustrious and upset public servants. 
So much, too, has been made of him as the Governor- 
General, and Macaulay’s long essay has dealt so pictur- 
esquely with his impeachment and trial, that it was a 
wise and interesting idea to present him, personally, as 
in these pages, with as much firmness as this personal 
portraiture exhibits. The time is well chosen; in fact, 
it has been ripe for a good while. Many well-informed 
people have orly loose ideas of Hastings. Nota few 
could not answer correctly, to save their lives, a dozen 
questions as to his real self, or even as to the outcome 
of that undeserved scandal that was his persecution and 
a field for a great deal of British oratory. : 

Sir Charles Lawson has arranged the course of his 
study with nicety and variety. Its twelve chapters, Ie- 
spectively, set forth the ancestry of Hastings (‘‘A 
Worcestershire Family ’’—old and important) and the 
present representatives of its lines; the ‘‘ Birth and Ed- 
ucation’’ of the future Governor-General; ‘‘ His Indian 
Career,” and resignation, broken in-health. ‘‘ His Arch- 
Enemy,” Sir Philip Francis; the impeachment and trial 
and his acquittal; the ‘‘ Belated Recognition of his Serv- 
ices,’’ and the calm and honorable end of his days in 
1815. More private matters and aspects than the 
course of these divisions can conveniently allow are 
presented in the pages on ‘‘ Mrs. Hastings,’’ ‘‘ Amuse- 
ments and Excursions,’ ‘‘ Park Lane and Daylesford”’ 
and ‘‘ Some of His Friends.’’ There is also a curious 
chapter on the caricatures that the trial elicited. In 
the Appendix isa review of portraits and other memori- 
als. There are seventy or more illustrations, among 
them a beautiful reproduction of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s portrait of 1811 for the frontispiece. 

The facts in the political history of Hastings have 
been so colored or distorted by historians and rhetori- 
cians that it is not carrying coals to Newcastle briefly to 
set forth the leading ones. We have not found Sir Charles 
Lawson at fault either in matter or manner in dealing 
with either aspect of his topic. Hastings was legitimate 
in pareatage; born at Churchill, Gloucestershire; care- 
fully educated at Westminster, and tho not bred up to 
affairs, a taste and ability for them grew together. His 
first term of service for the East India Company brought 
him no great fortune; but he acquired a competence, 
distinguished himself, and returned to England a young 
man in 1764. His second term began five years later, 
when he had been obliged to recoup himself on account 
of a lessened income, by taking a new post, that of 
Deputy Governor of Fort George. Within two years 
and a half it had changed to the charge of the first 
Governor-Generalship. After eleven years of its bur- 
dens, Hastings realized that he and his wife were 
breaking in constitution. He gave over his office and 
returned again to England; rich, but not ‘rolling in 
pagodas’’—as was over and over again asserted. In the 
meantime Sig Philip Francis had thrown all his uncom- 
mon talents and energies and the full force of his ‘ma- 
lignant personal hatred of Hastings into com- 
passing the Governor-General’s impeachment—and 
had succeeded completely. The famous trial came; 
that trial for a ticket to which as much as fifty pounds 
were paid at the beginning, but which dragged its slow 
length along for seven years, to resolve the charges of 
impeachment into calumny and exaggerations, and prove 
itself a memorable event for the speech-making powers 
of Burke, of Sheridan, of Fox, and of their fellows. Ac- 
quitted at sixty-three, financially ruined by his legal 
expenses and by confiscations, Hastings would have 
been granted a sum for his reimbursement had not Pitt 
opposed the measure. But he became a Privy Conselor, 
and he would have been a peer had royalty not been 
something indolent. But he was able to feel cleared; 
able also to purchase his Daylesford home. There he 
lived happily as a rural gentleman, engaged ina thousand 
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and one quiet pursuits, agricultural, charitable, artistic 
or literary, and in visits to his Park Lane house in 
London, to-day occupied by Mr. Smith, of Messrs. Smith 
& Elder. He died at Daylesford, still active and in 
perfect peace of body, heart and mind. 

His marriage had meant a honeymoon forty-one years 
long, and his wife survived him until her ninetieth year, 
going as lately as 1837. They had met bya very ro- 
mance, when he was a young widower on the way to 
India, and Mrs. Hastings a neglected and unhappy wife 
to another man, Baron Imhoff. By mutual consent, she 
and her German husband divorced presently, and she 
became Hastings’s wife in 1775. No scandal ever as- 
sailed their relations during what was—and was known 
to be—a term of waiting. Mrs. Hastings was a lovely 
and superior woman. Her husband’s letters and verses 
to her spoke only one language until he was called from 
her—adoration; and she was the friend of Queen Char- 
lotte and Fanny Burney and Hannah More. The book 
is full of their mutual affection. It is also rich, more or 
less, in the same connection with Hastings’s diary, cor- 
1espondence, odds and ends of literary work, and ex- 
hibits, with his fine fiber, his charmingly equable dispo- 
sition. He was beloved as much as he was—for a time— 
vilified, and lamented as deeply, if not as much, as he 
had been abused. His friends were among the flower 
of England’s honorable folk, including Bishop Heber, 
Dr. Johnson, the Duke of Gloucester, Sir John D’Oyley, 
and dozens of men and women in the ranks of the 
Church, society, letters, art and finance. Altogether 
his grave, old-fashioned, dignified figure is a most 
striking one in modern English history; it bears every 
test of examination at close range. There is, in fact, 
something akin to grandeur in it. 

It may be added that his family is particularly repre- 
sented to-day by the Rev. Warren Hastings, M.A., of 
Churchill. 

The book is overflowing with interest. The author 
has had large facilities. He has used them with entire 
success—as has been said. In every page of it we meet 
with a lifelike, simple portrait of a superior and greatly 
injured Englishman, who has not so long passed away 
that we are out of touch with his times, his contempora- 
ries or himself. We have here the true Warren Hastings, 
remarkable indeed, and lovable indeed. 





Recent Verse. 


SouL AND SENSE. By Hannah Parker Kimball. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. 75 cents.) A tiny volume of 
artistic verse, in which there is a great deal of thought- 
fully epigrammatic questioning of life, nature and des- 
tiny. We are not sure that it is wholesome reading; 
but it has what Matthew Arnold called the Celtic magic 
of discontent. 

ACRISIUS, KING OF ARGOS, AND OTHER PoEMsS. By 
Horace Eaton Walker. (Clairmont, N. H.:.George I. 
Putnam Co.) We like Mr. Walker’s short lyrics and 
some of his sonnets better than his drama. He has the 
poet’s ear for melody, and many of his lines are full of 
color and sentiment. His art, however, will bear a 
good deal of betterment. 

THE LAMP OF GOLD. By Florence L. Snow. (Chicago: 
Way & Williams. $1.25.) This might well be called an 
essay upon love and art written in verse. It is a didac- 
tic poem of stately measure and lofty purpose, and, 
upon the whole, its art is creditable if not great. We 
could, had we space, quote many striking passages. 

HILLs oF Sonc. By Clinton Scollard. (Boston: Cope- 
land & Day. $1.25.) Mr. Scollard is a genuine poet; 
he has the wings andthe song. His flight is not high 
nor his voice great; but the charm of a Muse belongs 
to him. So far as it goes, his poetry fills the measure 
full, and we read with delight. Certainly no poet could 
seem to know better his own powers or to use them with 
less waste. It is a little book of song-flowers. 

SHORTER PoEMs. By Charles H. Battey. (Provi- 
dence: The Author.) A thin little book full of simple 
verse breathing gentleness and a love of the beautiful 
and the true. Mr. Battey sings always to the heart 
from the heart. 

My Rosary. By Gustav Kobbé. (New York: 
George H. Richmond Co.) There is something like a 
pleasant promise in these bits ot rhyme. If Mr. Kobbé 
is very young we shall hope to see the promise made 
good. Between four-line epigrams and smacks of vers 
de société the pieces play hide and seek so that we can- 
not classify them. . r 

Lyrics OF EARTH. By Archibald Lampman. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. $1.00.) These Canadian poems 
of outdoor sights, sounds and experiences are full of 
delicate descriptive energy, and marked frequently with 
noteworthy poetie grace and beauty. Mr. Lampman is 
a poet of fine gifts, which we are glad to see broadening 
and strengthening. The publishers have given these 
poems a beautiful setting. 

From Messrs. Copeland & Day we have received 
also a little book, printed in the most tasteful style 
of art, containing a translation, into quaint English 
prose and verse, of AUCASSIN’ AND NICOLETTE, the old 
French story. The translation is by M. S. Henry, and 
the versified parts by Edward W. Thomson, (Price, 75 
cents,) 
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THE FLOWER SELLER, AND OTHER PoeMs. By Lady 
Lindsay. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
Culture, in its most tenuous sense, finds expression in 
these pages; but there is not much of what gives chief 
value to great poetry. Lady Lindsay writes with ease 
and grace, and her verses suggest wide reading and fine 
sympathies. She sings, however, with an artificial purr 
in her voice. 

PoEMS AND BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) There 
never lived and died a man who had more gratuitous 
log-rolling done for him than Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With a wonderful gift of literary expression, and, in a 
narrow vein, an almost equally wonderful command of 
romance, Stevenson was indeed a notable writer. He 
was also a very fascinating man; but neither as a poet 
nor a novelist was he to be called superexcellent. He 
wrote charming essays anda few remarkably strong 
stories—always his diction was brilliant and his style of 
expression most engaging; yet this volume, containing 
all of his verses, shows how slender was his genius and 
how weak his grasp of imagination. Cleverness, with 
the phrase and agility in turning small points of thought 
to account, go for more in these verses than all their 
other ingredients put together. Whatthey most lack is 
spontaneity of conception. Art, which is too often 
mere artfulness, is insistent in almost every line. We 
feel Stevenson’s generous sweetness of character, and at 
the same time we are aware that he has very carefully 
thought up his presentation of it. Ina word, his art 
does not hide art, but rather obtrudes itself askance, 
after the manner of a child with pretty clothes on. 

LyRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. Se- 
lected and edited by Oswald Crawford. (New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This isa 
good selection of lyrics with notes and index, giving the 
readér typical examples of times, tastes and geniuses as 
manifested in English song. It isa good book for refer- 
ence when one desires to catch the spirit, diction, style, 
flavor, any of literary period from Shakespeare to 
Keats. 

THE COLLECTED PoEMsS OF S. WEIR MITCHELL. (New 
York, the Century Co., $1.75), isa large and beauti- 
ful book into which are gathered all of Dr. Mitchell’s 
poetical writings. The many admirers of this distin- 
guished author will be glad to have his works ina 
form so compact and so attractive. Every American 
library will take natice. 

UNDERTONES. By Madison Cawein. (Boston: Cope- 
land & Day. 75 cents.) This is No. III in the dainty 
little ‘‘ Oaten Stop Series ’’; and we note with satisfac- 
tion a remarkable growth in Mr. Cawein’s art. Some 
of these lyrics are exquisitely wrought, and throughout 
the volume we feel, as we read, that the poet has at last 
gained partial control of his adjectives. Mr. Cawein 
has genius of no common sort; his imagination is rich, 
his sense of music, color, proportion, is tropical, and he 
has a wonderful vocabulary at command. What he has 
heretofore lacked and may still court with profit is criti- 
cal discrimination in the use of color words. His phrases 
often outstrip his meaning and give the effect of mere 
reckless dashes of brilliant ink. 

THE PILGRIM, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Sophie Jewett 
(Ellen Burroughs). (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 
A fitting frame for highly artistic verse is this elegant 
little volume. Ellen Burroughs is a poet of rare accom- 
plishments, and few as are the pieces here bound to- 
gether, they show almost perfect mastery of the technic 
of lyrical composition. 

Opes. By Charles Leonard Moore. (Philadelphia: 
The Author.) There is genuine poetry in some of these 
odes. Mr. Moore, being his own publisher, should have 
corrected his proofs. Who is, or was, Edward Allen 
Poe? And why will a true poet, that is a man of deep 
and strong poetic feeling, permit a line like— 

“Still for the thickets inextricable,” 
to remain a single moment in print? Mr. Moore’s odes 
read as if set up from a first rough, reckless draft, 
and they bear no trace of care, discrimination or revi- 
sion. Even a potential poet must know that nothing is 
worth doing if not worth doing well. 





SociAL FORCES IN.GERMAN LITERATURE: A Study in 
the History of Civilization. By Kuno Francke, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of German Literature in Harvard 
University. (Henry Holt & Company. $2.00.) This 
isno ordinary work. Boldly accepting the doctrine that 
the literature of an age is the product as well as the 
mirror of that age, the author has undertaken to write 
the literary history of Germany, not from a literary nor 
from a linguistic point of view, but as affected by the 
social forces amid which this literature arose and which 
it in some sense represents and expresses. This plan 
has the great merit of tracing the development of the 
literature in the closest possible connection with the in- 
fluences which operated in producing it and in molding 
its character. The theory on which the book is written 
is that 


“‘all literary development is determined by the incessant 
conflict of two elemental human tendencies: the tendency 
toward personal freedom and the tendency toward collect- 
ive organization. The former leads to the observation 
and representation of whatever is striking, genuine, indi. 
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vidual; in short, to realism. The latter leads to the obser- 
vation and representation of whatever is beautiful, signifi- 
' cant, universal; in short, to idealism. The individualistic 
tendency, if unchecked, may lead either to a vulgar natu- 
ralism or toa fantastic mysticism. The collectivistic tenden- 
¢y, if unchecked, may lead to an empty conventionalism. 
Those ages and those men in whom the individualistic and 
the collectivistic tendencies are evenly balanced, produce 
the works of literature which are truly great.” 
This theory is carried outin the work with German thor- 
oughness and love of theoretic development, It is some- 
times helpful and sometimes embarrassing. In the 
later chapters, especially in the parts of the work which 
relate to the development of the history since Kant, it 
puts the work under the suspicion of pantheistic social- 
istic tendencies. With this exception the work is to be 
highly commended as one of great utility. 


Three years ago a number of the Amecdota Oxoniensia 
was devoted to five fragments of the Palestinian Syriac 
version of the Bible obtained at an old religious estab- 
lishment in Cairo, and now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Another issue (Semitic SeEriEsS, Vol. I, Part 
IX) of the same Anecdota, just issued from the Claren- 
don Press, is devoted to still more fragments of the 
same Palestinian literature; this time showing not only 
that probably the whole Bible, with some of the Apoc- 
rypha, but also sundry patristic relics existed in the 
Palestinian dialect and Palestinian writing. This Anec- 
doton contains an extract from Exodus, another fromthe 
Book of Wisdom, another from 3 (1) Kings, from pal- 
impsest manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and edited 
respectively by G. H. Gwilliam, F. C. Burkitt and John 
F. Stenning; a fragment from Job, in the Library of St. 
Catharine at Sinai, transcribed and edited by F. C. Bur- 
kitt; and fragments of Ancient Homilies transcribed 
from a manuscript in the same library at Mt. Sinai, by 
Mrs. Agnes Bensley, with translation and notes by 
Messrs. Gwilliam and Burkitt. The work is illustrated 
with five facsimiles. The whole work seems to be very 
competently done, with just a smack of the pedantic in 
the notes and in the spelling of proper names in the 
translation. The lexical gains, and perhaps the gram- 
matital, from these fragments are well worth noting; 
and the whole publication is interesting and valuable to 
the technical scholar, both biblical and Semitic. To 
the general learned world the interest lies in the proofs 
of the extent of the literature and the time in which it 
spread. The writing seems to belong to the period from 
the end of the sixth century, to somewhere in the 
ninth. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Small 4to, pp. 114.) 


THE LONDON BurRIAL Grounps. Motes on Their His- 
tory from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. 
Basil Holmes. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) The point 
of this book is neither literary nor antiquarian, but 
sanitary and sociological. It is based on public reports 
made in connection with an investigation undertaken 
by Mrs. Basil Holmes in 1894, under the authority of 
the London County Council of all the burial grounds in 
London. That investigation developed the fact that 
there were in London 362 such grounds, forty-one still 
in use, and ninety of them public gardens and play- 
grounds. Many have been sold to private owners and 
built upon. The limits of this investigation were 
strictly restricted to the County of London, and did not 
include either the church or chapel interment vaults, 
the parochial cemeteries or the burial grounds which lie 
over the border of the city proper, but adjacent to it. 
In the present volume is presented a general view of the 
subject unrestricted by such limitations, and with the 
object continually in view of concentrating public atten- 
tion on the broad subject, and preserving these grounds 
from private encroachment. The volume is replete 
with knowledge and accurate information which can be 
obtained nowhere else. It begins with the early British 
and Roman burial places, goes into the graveyards of 
the old priories and convents, of the Cathedral, the 
Abbey, the Temple and the Tower, the churchyards in 
the city and outside of the city, pest fields, plague pits, 
Dissenters’ and Jews’ burial grounds, burial places of 
foreigners in London. The last half of the volume is 
occupied with the more recent history of these sundry 
burial places, the abuses developed in connection with 
them, the attempts to close them against further use as 
burial places, and to save them to the public as parks 
and playgrounds, and the probabie result of these 
measures. 


THE LAUREATES OF ENGLAND. From Ben Jonson to 
Alfred Tennyson, With Selections from Their.Works and 
an Introduction Dealing with the Origin and Significance 
of the English Laureateship. By Kenyon West. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) The elaborate-sub- 
title of this volume is a close description and need not 
be repeated. The work is well done, and the selections 
made with good judgment to represent the poet’s char- 
acteristic work. The Introduction is a critical piece of 
work which is designed to show the significance of the 
Laureate,and to vindicate the exclusion of Chaucer,Spen- 
ser, Drayton,Gower and others from the honor of a place 
in the line which has sometimes been claimed for them. 
The summary sketches of the Laureates are done very 
well indeed, particularly that of Wordsworth, who is 
frankly placed by our author at the head of all the 
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modern English poets, with Goethe only to be compared 
with him in the modern world. Thestudy of his genius 
is brief, too brief to be entirely satisfactory, but good. 
We are glad to note that the author keeps clear of the 
common fault of describing Wordsworth as the high 
priest of nature, or the genius of realistic description, 
and lays just emphasis on his spiritual interpretations 
and ethical imagination as if it were given to him above 
all others to lead men out on the solid bridge he con- 
structs beneath their feet into an experience of the 
divine world of spiritual reality and relations that lies 
beyond. The author’s just appreciation of the superior- 
ity of Wordsworth and Tennyson to the other Laureates 
is indicated by assigning to them two hundred and 
sixty-two of his five hundred and fifty-nine pages. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By George H. 
Dryer, D.D. Volume I, Founding of the New World, 
1-600 A.D. (Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 
There is always room for a good popular history of the 
Christian Church. Every new addition to the number 
tends to spread information on a subject of which few 
people, comparatively know enough to save them from 
being made the easy dupes of those who know but little 
more. The most effective popular attacks on Christian- 
ity have drawn their weapons from the period of Chris- 
tian history which is developed in this volume, and so 
generally from gross perversions of it that even a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the facts would have deprived 
them of their force. Dr. Dryer’s book is based on care- 
ful studies, and embodies the best results of scholarship; 
but while written in a dignified style worthy of the sub- 
ject, it is for the people and written in the language of 
the people. The general arrangement is simple, natural 
and effective. One topic is not confused with another, 
and yet the general continuity of the history is pre- 
served. The work is to be published in duodecimo 
volumes of convenient size to be held and read. The 
type is good,and we find nothing in the workmanship to 
criticise except the pictures, which are poor examples 
and wholly out of place. 


A Few Memories. By Mary Anderson. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) Madame de Navarro 
(Mary Anderson) here gives to the world a simple and 
singularly fascinating account of her life and experi- 
ences from childoood up to the culmination of her great 
career on the stage. Such a book is all the better for 
its lack of literary pretentiousness, when its matter and 
manner seem a double guaranty of truthfulness and nat- 
uralness. The whole story runs smoothly along, like a 
continuous daily record set down in the frank spirit of 
one who has nothing to conceal. There may bea good 
deal of artin allthis. If so, it is admirable art. From 
beginning to end there is not an uninteresting page in 
the book. Its spirit is sweet and womanly, self-respect- 
ing and pure, and the life it depicts is one of exceptional 
beauty and courage. Several portraits taken at differ- 
ent periods of the author’s life give a fine impression of 
her personal appearance. We offer this book to our 
readers as one of the most readable and pleasing records 
ever made by a professional actor. It sets the stage 
and stage life in the best possible light and atmosphere. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. A LITERARY Loc. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. II 
Vols. $3.50 the set.) These two handsome volumes 
contain very light matter collected from certain Lon: 
don newspapers to which Mr. Le Gallienne contributes 
book reviews and the like. We do not find much excuse 
for such a ponderous bundle of mere literary chips and 
whittlings from the workshop of a young journeyman 
writer. His sketches are, at least, literary. They rarely 
fallaway into cut-and-dried mannerisms and journalistic 
carelessness. He is clever, bright, quick on a turn, and 
unquestionably in love with himself and deeply im- 
pressed with the debt he owes to pen, ink and paper. 
For all of which we commend him to everybody who 
feels the need of two large and beautiful volumes of 
literary sillabub not in the least intoxicating. It is all 
very pretty, very neat, very smooth-flowing and quite 
insipid, aud yet it is right good to read. 


Tom GrocaANn. By F. Hopkinson Smith. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Here is an American 
story of lowly life, a story so much stronger, so much 
more engaging and in every other respect so almost in- 
finitely superior, both as fiction and as literature, to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Bessie Costrell,’’ that it makes 
a true American ashamed to know that it will not, sim- 
ply because written by an American author, command a 
tenth of the American gold so freely paid out for that 
very commonplace and murky English novelet. We do 
not mean to overpraise Tom GROGAN. It is a strong, 
lifelike and intensely dramatic story, neither tame nor 
sensational, but rather a picturesquely truthful romance 
as distinctly American as it is superbly human; a story 
doing great credit to its author’s genius. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we have two books 
filled with charmingly seasonabe reading for the warm 
months. Four-HANDED FOLK, by Olive Thorne Miller, 
isa breezy, chatty volume of monkey-life, in which 
Mrs. Miller does for her Kinkajou, Marmoset and Chim- 
panzee friends the favors she has so often done for her 
pet birds, It is a delightful book in both style and syb- 
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stance. (Price,$1.25.)——-—-SpRING-NOTES FROM TENNES- 
SEE, by Bradford Torrey, takes to the woods and hills 
in the neighborhood of Chattanooga, where Mr. Torrey 
Spent some weeks of April and May studying the birds. 
The very air of those half-mountains, the smell of pine 
and sweet gum, the flash of azalea and rhododendron and 
the multitudinous chirruping of birds are in his pages. 
His studies are mostly from the battle-field of Chicka- 
mauga, from Walden’s Ridge and from Lookout Moun- 
tain. Thé volume closes with an interesting list of 
birds. (Price, $1.25.) 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co. $3.75.) Volume XLVII 
of this great work advances the vocabulary from Puckle 
to Reidfurd. The volume does not contain many names 
of great eminence, but is likely to be all the more useful 
on that account. In fact, the great merit of the Diction- 
ary, next to its accurate and thorough execution, is the 
pains taken to get the fullest possible vocabulary of 
names. The most distinguished articles in the present 
volume are those on Thomas Reid the philosopher, a 
rather too brief and somewhat unsatisfactory summary 
by Leslie Stephen, and on Sir Walter Raleigh, who is 
treated with great fulness in an article by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton and Sidney Lee. The general workmanship 
throughout the volume continues to maintain the high 
level of the previous volumes. 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Frederic 
G. Kenyon. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 40 cents.) 
We have always been ready to praise Robert Browning’s 
few- fine poems, and to acknowledge the many splendid 
flahes of lyric fire and dramatic force, breaking through 
his hideous rhetoric like lightning through a jumble of 
formless clouds; but we cannot imagine what pleasure 
or profit young people, to whom the correctest English 
literature is hard enough, can findin most of these selec- 
tions, which resemble nothing so much as Shakespeare’s 
roughest passages and Tennyson’s most fantastical 
early pieces cut up with a buzz-saw and run through a 
sausage-mill. Browning was great, after a manner, but 
his corrugated and hap-hazard diction is poor food for 
babes in search of nourishing English poetry. 


Dotty MApIson, by Maud Wilder Goodwin (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), appears in the in- 
teresting series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolution- 
ary Times.’’ It is written in a style at once condensed 
and engaging, and the period of our history covered by 
Mrs. Madison’s life is pleasantly adumbrated, rather 
than solidly outlined. It is at first a glowing story, 
gradually growing up to triumph, but toward the last it 
becomes pathetic, and finally distressing. Mrs. Madison 
had her long season of sunshine, but she had a winter of 
pinching need in old age. 


Puitip Aucustus. By William Holden Hutton, Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. This 
volume appears in the Foreign Statesmen Series 
(Macmillan & Co. 75 cents). It covers the period of 
the blooming out of the French monarchy. under the 
great king who forms the subject of the volume. It is 
written in an interesting style. It is thorough, critical 
and scholarly. The story of Richard Cceur de Lion, of 
England, of his quarrel at Acre, his captivity, of Phil- 
ip’s connection with it, his intrigues with the English 
King John, and the weakening of the English hold in 
Normandy, are incidents which add much tothe interest 
of the history for English readers. 


REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY LONDON. By Dr. Thomas 
Rees. (New York: Francis P. Harper. $1.00.) This is 
a new edition, with extensive additions by John Britton, 
F.S.A., and edited by A Booklover, of a very interest- 
ing little work made up mostly of anecdotes of publish- 
ers, authors, book-auctioneers, etc., during the time 
between 1779 and 1853. It is a book appealing strongly 
to bookish people and to those particularly interested in 
the history of the London book trade and literary life. 
The style is easy, and the anecdotes and personal 
sketches are lively and interesting. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued, in five 
handsome volumes, THE WorKS OF EUGENE FIELD. 
Admirers of Mr. Field's graceful and charming prose- 
tales and verse—and who does not admire them ?—will 
be glad of this opportunity to give them a place ona 
choice shelf, among American favorites. Mr. Field died 
young; but he lived long enough to make the world 
brighter for a large circle of readers. His POEMS OF 
CHILDHOOD, which appear in Vol. IV of this edition, 
seem to us his very best work. Some of them are mas- 
terpieces of sweetness and delicate human affection. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, has published, in connection with the 
Tenth Annual Report, a volume on STRIKES AND LOCK- 
outs. It makes a great volume of 1373 octavo pages, 
and contains the general tables of strikes and lockouts 
for the year 1874, witn the analysis of them. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington.) ; 


SUNSHINE AND Svapow. By Caroline Edwards Pren- 
tiss. (New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.; ,$t.00.) A 
gentle and sweetly i.naginative spirit expresses itself 
very prettily in these -arying forms of song.~ The singer 
has not felt the cal! of the Muse whose spéll changes 
life from calm to storm; but she has sung sweet senti- 
ments naturally and well, , 
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ReEporT ON REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE ELEVENTH 
Census. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.) This highly impor- 
tant volume has been prepared by George 
K. Holmes and John S. Lord, special 
agents detailed for the work. It is a vast 
mine of systematic information, which 
brings the whole country under review 
and shows not only the general amounts 
but the average amounts in each State 
and Territory, the local distribution of 
these loans, and even the number and 
amount of mortgages in force January Ist 
1890, by counties. The entire mortgage 
debt of the country, of individuals and 
corporations holding real estate mort- 
gages, is not far from $12,000,000,000. 
The total wealth of the country, at the 
same time, is estimated at $65,131,497,791. 
If we place the entire minimum public 
and private debt of the United States at 
$19,027,170,546, we find that the minimum 
average debt of the whole country is 29.21 
per cent. of the country’s wealth. These 
are figures which throw some light onthe 
strength of the Populist movement and 
the sources of that strength. 


THE LAYMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Book OF COMMON PRAYER. Being a Short 
History of its Development. By the Rev. 
Edwin H. Eland, M.A. Balliol, Oxford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) We 
have examined this book with much in- 
terest. It is not infected with the contro- 
versialism and sacramentarian arrogance 
which infects so many works of its class. 
The history is written in a fair, open and 
scholarly way, with all pains to get at the 
facts and represent them as they are. The 
book has an interest outside of the limits 
of the Anglican Church for all who are in- 
terested in its history. Its highest use- 
fulness will lie inside of that communion, 
where it will serve to unlock the relation 
of one part of the service to another, and 
to bring out the spiritual force and sig- 
nificance of them all. 


THE DocrrRINE OF THE AGES. By 
Robert Cameron. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 75 cents.) We have not been 


deeply impressed with the results reached 
in the attempt to define the metes, 
bounds, character or succession of the 
‘*Ages.”’ Mr. Cameron’s essay does not 
make the problem more inviting. As ap- 
plied to our own ‘‘Age”’ his doctrine is 
not luminous nor helpful; it even seems 
discouraging. Our Savior’s law and the 
Christian’s hope of progress are set aside 
and vaguest possible allusions are hard- 
ened into the outlines of a millennial and 
post-millennial scheme. For those who 
can reduce such speculations to solid 
grounds of hope and trust, Mr. Cameron's 
book will be one of the best. 


Jesus AND JONAH. By J. W. McGar- 
(The Standard Publishing Co.) 
The contents of this volume, excepting 
one chapter, were published in the crit- 
ical department of the Christian Standard 
as a reply to some strictures on the Book 
of Jonah and our Lord’s allusions to it. 
They consist of a review of a ‘ 


vey. 


Symposi- 
um on our Lord’s remarks respecting 
Jonah’’; a review of ‘‘ Professor Driver 
on the Book of Jonah’’; an essay, ‘‘Is 
the Story of Jonah Incredible?’’ and a 
concluding chapter on ‘‘ The Three Days 
and the Three Nights,”’ in which an at- 
tempt is made to solve the difficulty by 
appealing to the Jewish custom of reck- 
oning days. 


The Putnams are making good progress 
in the publication of the ‘‘ Mohawk Edi- 
tion’’ of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JAMES 
FENIMORE Cooper. The five volumes 
of ‘‘The Leather Stocking Tales’”’ are 
completed. Six have been published of 
the ten which complete ‘‘ The Sea Tales,” 
and a beginning has been made on ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Works,”’ by publishing ‘‘ The 
Spy.’ The edition is published in a good, 
serviceable duodecimo form with a hand- 
some frontispiece at $1.25 per vol. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEpPys, with 


Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) This eighth volume 


completes the Pepys Diary, which is now 
for the first time presented to the world, 
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‘as he really drew his own portrait day 
by day.”’ It will be followed by a ninth 
volume containing an Introduction to the 
whole, a paper on Pepys’s London, index 
and appendices. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Stone & KIMBALL announce 
that their edition of ‘‘ The Works of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe’’ is now ready, in large 
paper, limited to 250 numbered sets. Ten 
volumes, sold only in sets, $50 zet?. 


..‘* The Crowd: A Study of the Pop- 
ular Mind,”’ is the title of a new book, by 
Gustave LeBon, which treats of the mod- 
ern tendency to substitute the action of 
crowds, companies, congresses and con- 
ventions for the work of the individual. 
It will be published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


-The July Chautauguan, its summer 
recreation number, comes in the neatest 
of dress, with sober coloring of gray and 
yellow-brown. Besides the usual general 
reading matter, there are more than 
thirty pages given tothe Calendar pro- 
grams and notes of the various Chautau- 
quan Assemblies and Summer Schools; 
forty-seven in all being recorded for this 
season. 


-The ‘‘noble Pole,’’ to whom Mr. 
Linton refers in his interesting poem pub- 
lished on the first page of this issue, was 
Stanislas Worcell, a Polish patriot, who 
was prominent inthe insurrection of 1830. 
As Mr. Linton says of him in his reminis- 
cences of noted men: 


‘“‘He was a man to revere and love, a 
saintly martyr, a true hero, a wise philoso- 
pher, and a man whose knowledge seemed 
to be unbounded. He was Mazzini’s clos- 
est friend.” 


Worcell died in England in 1857. 


-In the July Cosmopolitan, the editor, 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, writes of 
Lilienthal’s flying machine and of Pro- 
fessor Langley’s experiments. In view 
of the Smithsonian Institute’s lack of 
funds forcarrying out these experiments, 
Mr. Walker offers from the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine the sum of $5,000 toward a fund 
to be expended, under the charge of ex- 
perts, in solving the problem of aerial 
navigation, provided the additional sum 
of $95,000 be subscribed within six months. 
His plan is for the Cosmopolitan Aero- 
nautical Association to be incorporated in 
New York, with ex-Postmaster James as 
Treasurer. 


-The Hartford Seminary Press sup- 
plies, for ten cents, the ‘‘ List of Books 
Approved by the Sunday-School Book 
Commission of the Connecticut Congrega- 
tional Club,’’ a most useful little pamphlet 
for such as have the charge of replenish- 
ing a Sunday-school library. This Com- 
mission was formed in 1881, and the list 
of books approved from 1881 tq 1892 in- 
cludes about 575 books, with a few ex- 
planatory words about each book or set of 
books. Supplementary lists have been 
added each year since 1892, so that the 
complete list runs up to over 850 books. 
If an index of authors could be added the 
list would be still more valuable. 


-In a recent number of Harper's 
Weekly Mr. Howells writes appreciative- 
ly, almost enthusiastically, of the work 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar, the young 
Negro writer of Dayton, O. 
our 


Teachers in 
Negro schools, such as Fisk and 
Hampton, tell us that their singers had 
to be taught the value of their old planta- 
tion melodies and dialect songs, of which 
at first they were ashamed. It was hard 
to convince them that these spontaneous 
native songs had a real beauty and 
worth. Mr. Dunbar has made use of the 
Negro dialect in many of his poems, and 
it is for the frankness and simplicity with 
which he has done it that Mr. Howells 
specially commends him. The last two 
issues of The Century contain examples 
of his dialect verse, but his prose stories 
of Negro life are equally admirable. The 
story of ‘‘ Nelse Hatton’s Vengeance,’’ in 
our issue of this week, is the second we 
have published from his pen. It speaks 
for itself. 











Books of the Week. 


Home ard School Atlas, By Alex Par Frye. 
124¢x10% pp. 48. Boston: Ginn 

The yinting. of Lot’s Wife. B ieee Ciark. 
734x544. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.. 

From Whose Bourne. By Robert Barr. Illus- 
mates by Frank M. Gregory. 7x4, pp. 210. The 





whe 1 Master Craftsman. A Novel. By Sir Wal- 
vt Besant. With Portrait. 734 A 354. 
same 
Letters to the Literal Children of Israel, to the 
Gentiles and to the Spiritual Children of 
Abraham, with Letters &P Warning to all the 
World. By — — 844x6, pp. x, 538. Cin- 
CERT ¢ DOM Ts TOI 2 co cs ccvccccvsccccccccnece 200 
An Army Wife. By On tain Charles King, 
.8. A. Illustrated. 54, pp. 278. New 
York: F. DP EE pe bccaccescbeccoussce 
Bible Boys and Girls. How they Looked, Where 
they Lived and What ma =. By Calvin 


pp. 392. Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co.............. 100 
Practical peeere. B John 1 Duncan Quacken- 
bos, A. M., Tex! New York: 
Cincinnati : T Olicage itices Book Co.... 100 
The Silk of the Kine. A Novel. By L. McManus. 
76x54, pp. 1%. New York arper & Bros.. 100 
Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By ee Mat- 
thews. 714x544, pp. 216. The sa 
The Crimson Sign. By 8S. R. moniter. Iilus- 
trated. 71¢x5}4, pp. 355. The same............. 1580 


The Prince and the Pauper. A Tale for Young 
—— of All Ages. By Mark Twain. Illus- 
trated. x53, pp. 309. The same............. 175 


The Onananiche and Its Canadian Environment. 
By E. T. D. Cha ny Illustrated. 844x544, 
pp. xxii, 357. The sam 
Ple eas | Memories of a Travel. By 8. M. 
Burnham. TIllustrated. 9x644, pp. xii, 240. 
Seen: Bradlee Whidden 
Ezekiel of Bethlehem; or, From Bethlehem to 
Sewers. By Fanny Alricks Shugert. SxS, 
Richmond: Presb. Committee of Pu 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. A Romance of a 
Blind rte By James R. Cocke, M.D. 8x 
5%, pp. 487. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


my Mammon and the Heir A Seeds By George 
— 8x5, pp. 44. Boston: Arena 
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The pend: McNally Grammar School Geography. 
Illustrated with Diagrams, Colored Maps and 
Sasvuvinns. 1244x1014, pp. 172. The same.. 

The Vanished eageer. ~A Percy Andreae. 7 
oe ee ee eee 

Child Observation. First | “tly Imitation and 
Allied Activities. Edited by Miss Helen E. Has- 
kell. With an Introduction by E. H. Russell. 
7144x5, pp. xxili, 267. D.C. Heath & Co....... 1» 

Report on Real Estate Mortgages in the United 
States at the a Census, 1890. George 
K. Holmes and John 8, Lord, special agents. 
12x94, pp. vii, 943. Washington: Government 
Print ing Sap ie RIN aaa 


In Sickness and in Health. A Manual of Domes- 
tic Medicine and Surgery, pipes. | Dietetics 
and Nursing. Edited by J Roosevelt, 
M.D. oxi, pp. ix, 991. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & C 

A New heal of Method. By A. H. Garlick, B.A. 
T4544, PP. xx, 331. New York: Longmans, 
Green & 

The a nag a Piotionary. 5 ye 
bu (Vv I.) New York: The Mac- 
ae Co. Seoar Lou bb epesGddune seeedeskeediors 06 

Animals at Work and Play. Their Activities and 





Emotions. By wd a Cornish. Illustrated. 8x6, 
Ss SRM cw pencctnrssapscsecnvescuteesce 1% 
me ~{ National Biography. Vol. XLVII. _ 
eee ree EC ECOee Ieee eee Tee eee eee eee ee rere ‘ 


arune Wives. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 

by Laura Ensor. 74x54, pp.224 Thesame.. 1 00 
Embarrassments. By Henry James. 8x54, pp. 

SL Res vader cbs sunesenynrcoetphesbetssee 150 
Lapsus Calami, and Other Verses. By James 

Kenneth Stephen. T4x5, PR: xv, 22. Thesame 200 
Hegel as Educator. rederick Ludlow 
ee. Ph.D. Wx6%4, pp. 185. The same. 






Jesus and Jonah. I. Review of a Symposium of 
Our Lord’s Remarks Respecting Jonah. II. 
Review of Professor Driver on the Book of 
vonen. III. Is the Story of Jonah Incredible. 
The pase ae and the Three Nights. 
v J. W. MeGarve x5! pp. 72. Cincin- 
"7; The Standa Pu 
The Trent Affair. Including a Review of English 
and Amerngee Relations at the Beginning of 
the Civil War. By Thomas L. Harris, A.M. 
With an yg by James A. Woodburn, 
. 8x6, pp. 288. In janapolis and Kansas 
: The a a (oe ae eee 
stories from Birdland. B ‘Annie Chase. 
P. 160. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
onal Publication Co 
Some of Our te ore 
544, pp. 159. The 
Nature Stories for Youn est Readers. Animals 
oe and fy -& nna Chase Davis. 74x 
a of Id Greece. savol. II. 
ES SU eee eae 
In Mythiand. By M. Helen Beckwith. Illustrated 
A Sumas Lathrop. 7x54, pp. 19. The 
a of New York. By Anna Temple Lovering, 
M.D. 7x534, pp. 224. The same 











EDUCATION. 
BOSTON es oa SCHOOL OF 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th r. Prepa- 
ration for ond college and for business. Susie. New 
fire-proof building for ladies. Religious control. Low 
rates. Send for catalogue. 


W. S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N.J. 


_CASCADILLA SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

“4 Leading fitting school for Cor- 
nell. Tuition and home, $650. 
New $30,000 residence. ‘J believe 
the Cascadilla School to be one af 
the best preparatory schools in 
the country.”—J.G. SCHURMAN, 

Pres. of Cornell University. Ad- 
- “dress cv. PARSELL, A.M.,Pria. 


GLENDALE GEMALE, 
locations. firtegy miler north of Cincinnati 


tudy, Preparatory and Collegiate. 
Best fs facilities in M Music, Art, oA with home care and 
supervision. 


Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohie. 
RHODE IsLanp, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $20a year. Sept.8th. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F- D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
re and instru 


Boston, Mass. 













. Residenc 


Cc ascadilla S 











Mrs. 8. HIteHCOCK Hol ‘Holitas 


— 1, Pa 


| Special course for y 
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Heme Pre mrasory Gebe heel, Weltesiey, Mass. 





the — 
preparatory course. Ad te, Jay Bs git 
HOUGHTON EMINARY 


For Young Women, affords ‘acilities for scholar- 
ship, culture and sound —_ trateing amid pleasant 
healthful surroundings. Coll Lhe tory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A. inten, N. ¥. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A recorfi of forty-two — of ogee ery 
successful educational work. serv: 
Art and Elocution. 43d yest pegins LACK. 16th. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. F 
Principal, Claverack, - ¥. 








Lyndon: ‘Hall School. 


Fo s Touma Ladies. 48th year. College prepara ation. 
SAMUEL WELLS ‘BUCK, A. M., , Poug akeepele, Y 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. High Grade 
Academy for Boys. Ten instructors. Modern equip- 
ment. Prepares foran _—_- in America. $250 per year. 
Wm.M. Irvine, Ph.D.( nceton), Pres., Mercers urg,Pa. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORCAN’S 


Boarding and Da oho! for Girls, 15 — 
Po a, Street, ad. isa roRk CITY. eae Le 
m K indergarte gh College Preparatory 
¢ ‘atherine ken’s Method of C ameentrated rAttention in 
Mind — a special feature; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 

special students. 











In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and suitable building—is it | 
wonder that the 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous cf its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, boston, Mass. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY “ACADEMY, | 
tiny KILL, N. Y., 
63d year. Send for illustrated’ catalo logue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEM. AN, Principal. 





The Phillips ‘Exeter Academy. 


The 114th year begins September 16th. 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. kor 
Catalogue and Illustrated a address 

RLAN P. A MEN, Principal Exeter, |! N. H. 


ROANOKE SiFce 
SALEM, VA. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 
Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthfu peaintn 
location. Good morals. Very moderate expenses. 
Catalogue, with views, free. Address THE PRESIDENT. 











Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 2th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. Freperic Dripps, principal. Miss MARY 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also a for advanced courses in leading 
co : = — yg art ol ge LA 
ra jaboratory, 0 gymnas wling 
alle outdoor sports, rom reful physical training. Perfect 
sanita pqements. ome “to —— 
fully situated. 8 28 miles me Menten. Fall te of 62d 
wind —~\aeaaeal Sept. 10°96. For illustrated Saeepenten, ad- 


ress A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. me 7y and Elective ae, 2 
8 conferred its for Comeay, Music, A 
anguages, specialties. Steam heat, aie fone 
home —. Write for catalog 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President, , Williamsport, Pa. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, wores ster, 


. Courses 
of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Chemist 158-page Cotsbegee. a. > 
ag oe secure ‘by graduates, mailed free. Ez, 

w. 2th year. T. C. MENDENBALL, 

















THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term begins September 9. Best theoretical and 
practical training. Scholarships, Fellowships, Semt- 
nary Social Settlements. For further information 


address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 
520 W, Adams Street, Chicago, I!, 


HARTFORD 62d Year Opens Oct. 7, 189. 
ce CAL 


Unexcelled Arla SE Y 
for College Graduates. T, 
aS MIN CONN. 
_ Oberlin ahesle teal Seminary. -_ ear 
ber with saad ine Cofeae 


pm ye special advan 
an En Osanasvaters ot Weasie. 





ET wm Boswoutm, Ses 














J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 
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Financial. 


The Supply of Gold. 


Ir not unfrequently happens that the 
advocates for free-silver coinage base 
part of their argument upon the asser- 
tion that the gold standard depresses 
prices because of a contraction of the 
currency. This supposed fact, they 
say, arises because of the scarcity of 
gold, there not being enough gold in 
the world, according to these gentle- 
men, to do the world’s business. Those 
who wish to follow out this subject to 
an extreme length, may be advised to 
consult the technical authorities; but 
for the general reader it will be enough 
to indicate briefly wherein lies the fal- 
lacy of such an argument. 

First, as to the actual quantity of the 
metal. It is knownthat the annual ad- 
dition to our supply of gold is large, and 
is yearly growing larger. Africa and 
Australia are increasing their output, 
and, according to mining engineers, 
have so much ore in sight that they 
must continue to increase their annual 
workings. The United States itself 
produces more than ever before yearly. 
Altogether the prospects for a large an- 
nual output of gold are good; and each 
yearly addition, outside the amount 
consumed in the arts, is just that much 
added to the world’s stock of that metal 
and available for coinage. Gold does 
not go out of existence, like a season's 
crop of wheat. Without quoting fig- 
ures, the increase in the annual gold 
workings may be judged from the fact 
that the yearly output of gold alone is 
now as large as the output of both gold 
and silver in 1873, that much-talked-of 
year. Certainly there need be no fear 
of any shortage in the available quantity 
of the yellow metal. 

Next, as to its sufficiency for coinage 
purposes. Those who say that there is 
not gold enough in the world to furnish 
a metallic exchange for use in every busi- 
ness transaction, do, indeed, state the 
truth; but not alone gold, there is not 
enough ofall the precious metals in ex- 
istence to cover all business through the 
actual transfer of specie. The amount 
involved in the trading of all civilized 
nations during one business day is enor- 
mous beyond all computation. All the 
gold, silver, copper, nickel and similar 
metals would not furnish efough mon- 
ey, if each transaction required the 
passing of money to complete it. 

But while we do not know and can- 
not ascertain, the sum of each day’s 
business, we can form an estimate of 
the condition of our banks and banking 
institutions on a given day, tho not of 
the amount of their banking. Below is 
a statement ofthe facts regarding all 
the banking institutions of the United 
States including savings banks, National 
and State banks and trust companies. 
The figures are purposely stated in round 
sums,so as to be more easily grasped by 
the eye. 

Amount of money in the coun- 
try outside the United 


States Treasury, including 
gold, silver,paper and frac- 


tional currency..........-- $1,500,000,000 
Amount of this money held by 
all banking institutions.... 500,000,000 


Amount of individual deposits 
reported by all these banks 


a | eer yet 4,500,000,000 


What follows from these figures? That 
the banks hold three times all the 
money in the country—on deposit. 
What, then, can these deposits consist 
of? Not money, for there is not 
enough. They consist of bank credits, 
which take the place of money; and, for 
those who use the banks, are more 
convenient than money. The banks 
really hold but 10 or 12 per cent, of 





their deposits in cash, which, taking 
the country banks and savings banks 
into account, is sufficient for them to 
pay in full every depositor who they 
know by long experience is likely to call 
for his money. In other words, the 
fabric of bank credit can be easily sus- 
tained by keeping but a portion of the 


.deposits in cash on hand; much the 


larger part of such deposits can safely 
be loaned out, thus increasing practi- 
cally to a great extent the usefulness of 
the money in circulation. 

In this we have a hint as to the use 
of gold. Nobody wishes to hand bags 
or truck loads of gold over to one’s 
neighbor when buying goods or houses 
from him; it is enough if the buyer can 
give the seller something based on gold 
in which each is agreed in giving confi- 
dence. As civilization and trading in- 
crease, the use of actual gold in daily 
transactions will cease altogether. The 
function of gold will then be as a stand- 
ard of value; as a basis for the paper or 
silver currency that is easier to handle, 
and eventually as a basis for the huge 
fabric of business and bank credit. For 
such purposes there is enough and 
more than enough gold. Ten per cent. 
of all the nation’s currency held in gold 
would be sufficient to sustain it, pro- 
vided it was some bank or banks, and 
not the Government which held it, and 
could protect this reserve by well-known 
commercial methods (as do the great 
national European banks) against deple- 
tion. Itis not the supply of gold which 
is at fault, but the question of the stand- 
ard of value that is troubling us. The 
people of the United States will in the 
end demand the best standard, and 
since silver can, by reason of market 
value, no longer answer, gold will 
eventually be chosen. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE doings of the Chicago Conven- 
tion have overshadowed everything 
connected with business. Fresh fears 
seem to have been aroused by the fierce- 
ness of the silver craze developed in the 
West, and to a certain extent the good 
effects of the St. Louis platform have 
been temporarily modified. Such fluc- 
tuations of public feeling are to be ex- 
pected; and it now looks as if we may 
have to endure a political campaign of 
unusual bitterness and activity instead of 
a walk-over, asseemed not unlikely after 
the unexceptional success of the gold 
standard at St. Louis. Of course such 
a contingency may delay business revi- 
val, and it may not. Much depends 
upon the confidence of men of affairs in 
the ultimate defeat of the silver craze. 
The vehemence and dogged persever- 
ence of the silverites necessarily causes 
an uneasy feeling, and while this nerv- 
ous apprehension exists business im- 
provement is almost impossible. That 
the sound money cause will win at the 
polls next November is practically cer- 
tain; but such confidence is likely to be 
severely tested during the next four 
months, and the smoke of battle may 
easily conceal the victory ahead from 
those in the thick of the contest. Cer- 
tainly the crisis is serious; and danger 
can only be averted by every individual 
exerting his whole influence in the 
cause of enlightenment. The sound 
money forces are rousing themselves 
as never before; the campaign of educa- 
tion will soon be under full headway, 
and as ignorance and predjudice give 
way there is every reason for faith in 
the good sense and honesty of the peo- 
ple deciding for a standard that is 
genuine and unchangeable in evéry part 
of the world. General business is, of 
course, exceedingly quiet, the holidays 
having interfered as much as politics, It 


THE INDEPENDENT 


is hoped that excitement will subside 
somewhat after the Chicago Convention, 
and give those lines of business which 
usually become more active in July a 
fair chance. There is absolutely noth- 
ing to prevent a general recovery ex- 
cept the acute political unrest. 


Wall Street was almost entirely under 
the influence of political news. En- 
couraged by the noise of the free-silver 
element several sharp and_ successful 
bear raids were made upon the stock 
market, with the effect of forcing out a 
considerable number of weak holders. 
Singularly enough ‘London, which has 
been a persistent seller of American se- 
curities for years, was the best buyer at 
the declines. This buying was attrib- 
uted to the clique which has made such 
colossal fortunes in African gold mines, 
and was said to be now turning its at- 
tention to bargains in Americans. 
While this rumor lacks authenticity, it 
is quite certain that Europe now shows 
more confidence in our investments 
than for many months. Such a change 
of feeling can only be explained bya 
clear belief in our capacity and inten- 
tion of preserving the national credit 
and preventing the country from 
drifting upon asilver basis. Previously 
there had been doubts about our inten- 
tions; but within the last few weeks the 
issue has become so intensely defined 
and the two forces so fully developed, 
that foreign bankers seem less disturbed 
by the final outcome than do we our- 
selves. Altho prices declined under the 
repeated attacks of a new and powerful 
bear clique, there were several favorable 
developments counteracting this pres- 
sure. Gold exports were very much 
lighter than anticipated. The Canadian 
Pacific has decided to join the Joint 
Traffic Association; the Norfolk and 
Western is expected to join when the 
reorganization is completed; and in 
spite of general dulness in trade eighty 
railroads reported an increase of nearly 
6 per cent. in earnings for the third 
week of June, over last year, when the 
improvement was under full headway. 
Both financially and physically many of 
our roads are in better condition than for 
years; still their shares are often selling 
at panic prices, not a few of the active 
ones selling at or near the level touched 
during the Venezuelan scare. Treasury 
finances are being closely watched, for 
the reason that stagnant trade seriously 
curtails the national revenue, and ex- 
penses are being steadily increased; but 
there is no trace of anxiety, for the 
reason that this Administration is 
trusted to protect our credit by another 
bond issue, if necessary, while the next 
Administration is expected to readjust 
the revenues to the nation’s wants. 
Should business improve, there will be 
less complaint about deficient revenues. 
The money market shows little change. 
Call loans were quoted 1%@2¥% per 
cent. Time money is quoted at 3@4% 
per cent. on good stock collateral. The 
supply of commercial paper is limited 
and the demand less ready, 60-day in- 
dorsed receivables being quoted at 4@ 
4% per cent. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





*July June iz. Increase. 

Mideseisedes “ne, 199,300 $474,999, $1,200,000 
iadunanae 366 U0 $149,000 

ay tenders. . 700 = 84,145,700 $922,000 
Taasaddes 499,046,900 < 2,072,200 
Circulation....... 14,556,900 14,584,900 $28,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Specte...........6 $61,366,300 O15, 149,000 

Legal tende sazes © estas = Sonsiany 
Total reserv 1 146,161 1,071, 

~—Apaent tired $145,090,000 $ 000 = + $1,071,000 

ag’t deposits... 124,761,725 124,243,675 518,050 

Surpl’sres’rve. $20,328,275 $21,917,325 +$1,589,050 


*Five days. + Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 





(945) 2i 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


July 6th, eee Saenees. .. Lieatbagececevdnkée cundacd $2, 173,700 
July 7th, 1894—Surplus. . + 72,134,725 





July 8th, 1898—Deficit 11. "50821095 
July 9th, 1892—Surplus... «++ 15,577,025 
July llth, a Radevwectedaven saasedente 14,542,0 5 


FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 
Sixty days 
Sight. : 
Cabl 


Documentary for payment. 
Commercial, lon 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 4th were as follows: 


American Exchange. = ed Wvcstonceseds 233 

GE eccvcccccascce GE BE eidevcceccecdctes 260 

Pe aerecvserdoxsess iB Third Diktvcduases 108 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








28 
I ON dc candddensstadnetades 
New 4s, Coupons........ .. 116 644 


4s, Registered..:........ 10854 
4s, iid die nacesen 10944 
5s, Registered. . 113¢ 
5s, CR ccc sccecnecccccccseascdccs 113% 


Currency 6a, 1897. 
Currency 63, 1898... . woes 
CUrre rey GB, IBTD. ..cccccccscecccsccess 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 















































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
EN, Ca ncccsesecsacnacceses 335 312 ses 
American Exchange.......... 169 17144 
Rasévasadewes 275 inn 
B ay SE ceupedaecese 225 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers 125 enue 
Central National 122 wide 
Chase National 450) asia 
Chatham......... 300 305 
shemical 4,000 4,200 
tf Seacacece 500 eae 
Citizens’... « & 125 ies 
See 8! 185 195 
Commerce. ... W34g Pe 
Continental. . 132 “ane 
Corn Exchang 2380 200 
East River 125 aaa 
Eleventh Ward 200 are 
eee 250) 275 
It BUGS... ccciccscccsccce § 3 in 2,950 nave 
First National 2,850 nase 
First National of 8. 1......... 1% 110 aden 
Fourteenth Street...... ove Ta 170 een 
Fourth National... 175 175 185 
Ps oS < ceccnse 85 90 9746 
Gallatin National. . 300 295 310 
Garfield National.... 140 “age 60 
German American... 113 112 eube 
German Exchange... «+. 360 360 “ate 
i nasecdescnces «+» 400 380 ée08 
Greenwich......... 17536 160 190 
Hanover......... 1 310 ao. 
iide and Leathe al i) % 
1%) 157 esee 
539 5B 54u 
Dececesccgoccsccscccccces 141 140 sues 
Leather Manufacturers’ 182 160 175 
Liberty... ‘ 116 12%) 
L, neoln National. bcos 670 THO 
embateam. ..........00. Wis pr 
M arket and Fulton.. 221 200 
M echanic: CB’... see eeceersceees 19% 185 
’ and Traders’ 140 13 
ercantile 170 155 
erchants’ 134 131 138 
Merchants’ Exchange. . 114 110 
SSD pepe 435 410 
Mount Morris........... 190 100 
M a Hill.. 150 140 
Es acocdecceece 152 140 10 
New “Amsterdam... 180 150 axe 
Ne See 233 20 245 
New Y ork Count . 580 610 tue 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 95 
ad York Produce Ex....... rw 116 
nth 112 110 165 
13 1W 
or 130 eee 
Oriental........0sseeece seve es 192 170 190 
RS ace 180 ere 
Park..... 260 260) 20 
People’s 249 235 dans 
Phe 5 109 102 110 
_ == 14944 146 ‘+ 
Setnoand National.. 173 167% cee 
Second National.... 350 400 aes 
Seventh National... 11346 100 Jai 
Shoe and Leather............. 97 96 ade 
 Gatanadceasadkeegeeunceese 315 230 ca 
Southern National 111% 107 11546 
State of New York 107 105 ase 
Third National...... 108 102 105 
Trades = - 2 9 4 
T rwelfth Ward.. - 18 130 
nion 200 Ws 
Union 195 185 
United States National....... 205 175 “ase 
Western National. . coe |= AME 110 1i4 
WOGNE WEN acncccccctcicdectsses seve 25 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. Venezuela has by constitutional 
amendment adopted the gold standard. 


. The Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way reports net earnings for May of 
$77,229.62. 


with many of the other States in abol- 
ishing days of grace on notes, drafts, 
checks, bills of exchange, etc., the law 
to go into effect on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1897. 

. The total of failures in Canada 
for the six months just ended is 1,184; 
assets, $3, 350,205; liabilities, $8,234,467. 
The total for the correspond ing period 
of 1895 is: Failures, 934; assets, $2,869, - 
386; liabilities, $6,629,246. 


. The South Pittsburg Pipe Works, 
of South Pittsburg, Ala., have recent- 
ly taken an order for 1,600 tons of 
cast-iron pipe for Costa Rica. The 
order was taken in competition with 
Belgian and English manufacturers, 








on 
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«-«»The Daily Stockholder gives the 
amount due July 1st for interest and 
dividends as $72,471,066. This together 
with the amount due from the United 
States for interest on Government bonds 
and for dividends from banks, in- 
surance and industrial corporations will 
bring the grand total up to nearly $9o,- 
000, 900. 


....At last it has been announced 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
joined the Joint Traffic Association of 
which all the principal trunk lines are 
members. It is to be presumed that 
rate tariffs can now be mairftained, as 
during the past the Canadian Pacific 
has, to say the least, not done very 
much to support them. 


.... The Fourth National Bank has 
issue a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Gold, Silver 
and Paper Money,’’ which they are dis- 
tributing free. It gives a description 
of the various issues of money of the 
United States from the foundation of 
the Government, and contains a great 
deal of matter which is of particular in- 
terest at the present time. 


.... The West Side Bank, doing busi- 
ness at 485 and 487 Eighth Avenue, this 
city, was organized in 1869. It hasa 
capital of $200,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits of upward of $300,000. 
It is situated in one of the best up-town 
localities to secure a profitable business, 
and this fact is evidenced by the de- 
claration of a 6 per cent. dividend, pay- 
able July rst. 


.... There were 127 savings banks 
doing business in the State of New 
York on the first day of January, 1896. 
The deposits at that time were larger 
than ever before reported. and the num- 
ber of open accounts were also the larg- 
est ever reported. The total amount on 
deposit was $691,764,503. The num- 
ber of depositors was 1,695,787. The 
surplus of the savings banks amounted 
to $90,955,321. 

.... The United States Consul at 
Bradford, England, reports that during 
the past four months the exports from 
that district to the United States have 
shown a very large decrease over cor- 
responding years, the decrease for May 
being equivalent to 70 percent. The 
pricipal item affected during the last 
four months has been worsted coatings 
for men’s wear closely followed by stuffs 
comprising linings, dress goods, etc. 


.... The German American Real Es- 
tate Title Guarantee Company has of- 
fices at 36 Nassau Street. Its capital 
stock is $500,000. Companies of this 
character have met with excellent suc- 
cess from their inception, and we are 
glad to know that almost without ex- 
ception, business is increasing and is of 
a very satisfactory character. Mr. 
Edward V. Loew is Presiden and Gen- 
eral manager of the German American. 


.... The fiscal year of the United 
States Government ends June 30th, and 
the deficit in receipts ascompared with 
current expenses is $26,000,000. The 
total receipts of the Government for the 
year aggregate about $400,000,000, and 
the expenditures about $426,000,000. 
The receipts from internal revenue were 
about $146, 508,264, from customs $160,- 
534,351, and from miscellaneous sources 
$19,000,000. The postal receipts were 
about $75,000,000. The expenditures 
for pensions in 1895 were $139,434,400. 


....Articles of .incorporation have 
been filed at Primghar, Ia., for a new 
Populist railway, to be known as the 
Western Iowa Railway, to run between 
Hartley and Sioux City. The capital 
stock is fixed at $750,000; shares will be 
$20 each, payable $2 cash when issued 
and $2 a month thereafter. No divi- 
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dend can be declared in excess of 5 per 
cent. per annum, no officer can receive 
over $2,400 yearly salary, no interest- 
bearing debt can be contracted, and no 
stockholder can cast more than one 
vote no matter how many shares of 
stock he may hold. 


....W. P. St. John resigned the 
Presidency of the Mercantile National 
Bank last week, and his resignation was 
accepted, with many regrets, by the Di- 
rectors, the resignation to take effect 
upon the election of his successor. 
Mr. St. John’s retirement was a logical 
outcome of the fact that he was the 
only bank officer inthe city of New 
York who advocated the free coinage of 
silver, and that the directors of the 
Mercantile National Bank are all gold- 
standard men. Preferring to hold his 
convictions to his position as President 
he resigned. 


.... After the failure of the Empire 
State Bank, of this city, an agreement 
was made with the Astor Place Bank 


whereby the latter undertook to take- 


charge of the deposits of the Empire 
State; and Mr. James W. Conrow, the 
President, and Mr. Charles H. Roberts, 
the Cashier of the Empire State Bank, 
took charge of the liquidation, and 
succeeded in converting the assets of 
the bank, inventoried at $365,673, into 
cash. The assets have been collected 
without any loss, all of the depositors 
have been paid, and the affairs of the 
bank have been liquidated at an ex- 
pense to the stockholders of $18.65. 
This is probably one of the most re- 
markable cases on record. 


.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


$30,000 Indiana, Decatur and Western Rd. 
Ist mort. 5% bonds (ex-J uly coupons).9734 
$30,000 Cent. Trust Co. cert. of dep. of Indi- 
anapolis, Decatur and Springfield Rd. 
Ist mort 7% bonds (ex-bonds and ex-July 


SED ccs cskaysnchusansoscnbnseeeancense 32% 
$10,000 Cent. Rd. of New Jersey 6% con. deb. 
ee ee 114% 
$15,000 Houston and Texas Cent. Rd. 4% deb. 
ORIG, GUE F007 50.00 ced vnccnneapsccaue 91% 
4 shares Edison Elec. Light Co. of Europe, 
MD. chsG ss cueepandbbvaheesbasenkeekenee 15 


50 shares Metropolitan Nat. Bank (68% paid 

ik eres eres $100 each, $126 lot 
nen shaven €S. S85 OD, RG oasis ccsuseeene 71% 
6 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co..289 
8 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.......... 146 
33 shares Albany and Susquehanna Rd. Co. 

BURGE 6s vednckuscsnsseceseses 176@ 180 

.... The following official report of 
the receipts of the Government for the 
years named is of great interest. It 
should be borne in mind, in noting the 
reduction in receipts from internal 
revenue, that two years ago the United 
States Congress extended for five years 
the period within which spirit taxes 
were to be paid. The customs receipts 
of the past four years have been as fol- 
lows: 

1893.....- $203,355,016 1895...... $152, 158,617 
1894...... 131,818,530  1896...... 160,534,351 
The internal revenue receipts for the 
past four years have been as follows: 
oo $161,027,623 1895...... $143,421,672 
147,111,232 1896...... 146,508,264 
The total revenues, exclusive of the 
postal revenue, have been as follows: 
ee $385,819,628  1895...... $313,390,075 
ae 297,722,019 1896...... 326, 189,226 

.... The State Engineer of New York 
reports regarding the improvement of 
the State canals as follows: 

‘*We feel confident that we shall be 
able to obtain nine feet of water on the 
Erie and Oswego canals and seven feet on 
the Champlain Canal, according to law, 
and that we shall get this depth over 
nearly, if not quite, all of the aqueducts, 
mitresills and other permanent structures, 
tho the law only calls for eight feet at 
these points; also that we shall be able 
to repair all of the locks that have already 
been lengthened so as to provide for the 


accommodation of two boats, each 10 feet 
longer than at present; also that we shall 
be able to insert lift locks at all the points 
where the unlengthened series now occur, 
and make such repairs to structures as 
are absolutely required to protect the in- 
tegrity of the canal under the additional 
hight of water and the entire amount of 
work done will come within the appropria- 
tion.”’ 


.... The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s statement of earnings and ex- 
penses for May and for five months is 
given herewith. These statements are 
interesting and important as giving a 
pretty fair index of the general condi- 
tion of the business of the country. All 
lines east of Pittsburg and Erie—Gross 
earnings month of May, decrease, $19,- 
goo; five months, increase, $619,000; 
expenses month of May, increase, 
$198,900; five month, increase, $1,- 
131,300; net earnings month of May, de- 
crease, $218,800; five months, decrease, 
$512,300. All lines west of Pittsburg 
and Erie—Gross earnings month of 
May, increase, $113,600; five months, 
increase, $659,400; expenses month of 
May, decrease, $66,600; five months, in- 
crease, 406,300; net earnings month of 
May, increase, $180,200; five months, 
increase, $253, 100. 


....Messrs. Aldace F. Walker and 
John J. McCook, receivers of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, 
have published their statement of oper- 
ations of the receivership which was es- 
tablished December 23d, 1893, and ter- 
minated December 31st, 1895. The 
following statement of present opera- 
tions will interest holders of securities 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GROSS EARN- 


INGS, OPERATING EXPENSES AND NET EARN- 
INGS. 





——Gross Earnings. 








MONTH. 1295. 1896. 
January......... $2,234,941 51 $2,484,663 66 
February........ 2,068,703 14 2,208,951 77 
DERNEMRS Gasineesss 2,329,547 21 2,274,663 22 
Pigeral « ...0580<05. 2,330,391 06 2,203,270 73 
eS ee eee 2,401,080 82 2,269,910 73 

TORR i oscnen $11,364,663 74 $11,441,460 11 

—Operating Expenses.— 

MONTH. 1895. 1896. 
January......... $1,755,656 77 $1,721,027 77 
February....... 1,690,455 67 1,592,269 77 
ee rere 1,831,633 19 1,740,007 OI 
eo 1,946,558 08 1,644,949 40 
SERV cesusesseness 2,012,509 98 - 1,788,583 68 

‘vc: | re $9,236,813 69 $8,486,837 63 

—Net Earnings.—— 
MONTH. 1895. 1896. Increase. 
January. $479,284 74 $763,635 89 $284,351 15 
February 378,247 47 616,682 00 238,434 53 
March... 497,914 02 534,656 21 36,742 19 
April.... 383,832.98 558,321 33 174,488 35 
OY ae 388,570 84 481,327 05 92,756 21 





Total. .$2,127,850 00 $2,954,622 84 $826,772 43 

The following shows the earnings and 
expenses for the first five months of the 
present year, including income from in- 
vestments and deducting taxes and 
rentals, the balance being applicable to 
the payment of interest: 


Earnings, including income 


from investments.......... $11,488,058 oo 
Expenses, including taxes 
and rentals..... SD oRerENaehie 9,174,466 18 
ee er ee rey a $2,313,593 82 
Present fixed charges tor 
same five months ......... $1,937,745 85 


....The United States is so new, 
comparatively speaking, that when a 
commercial house celebrates its centen- 
nialit is a matter of no ordinary im- 
port. The banking house of Maitland, 
Phelps & Co., was established in 1796 
by James Lenox and William Maitland. 
In 1812 Robert Maitland, of Virginia, 
was taken in as a partner, and later 
David S. Kennedy, the firm being Lenox, 
Maitland & Co. Both Mr. Lenox and 
Mr. Maitland retired from _ the .firm 
in 1818. David Maitland joined the 
firm at’ that time, and the name was 
changed to Kennedy & Maitland. In 
1824 Robert Maitland again became a 
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member of the house, the firm name be- 
ing changed to Maitland, Kennedy & 
Co. Ata still later date James Comrie, 
of Scotland, joined the firm, changing 
the title of the house to Maitland, 
Comrie & Co. Subsequently Mr. 
Comrie retired and Royal Phelps was 
taken in, and the firm was then 
called Maitland, Phelps & Co., and such 
it has remained until July rst, 1896. 
In 1880 George Coppell and Thomas 
Maitland became members, Mr. Mait- 
land retiring in 1892. The last change 
has just been announced, the firm being 
changed to Maitland, Coppell & Co. 
The present partners are George Cop- 
pell, Gerald L. Hoyt, Dallas B. Pratt, 
and Arthur Coppell. Few firms have 
had so many leading influential families 
connected with them as the above. 


.... The following table of the sta- 
tistics of failures in the United States 
for the first six months of the calendar 
years 1879 to 1896, inclusive, as sum- 
marized in a report of ‘‘ Bradstreet’s,”’ 
will be found to be exceedingly interest- 
ing: 

Statistics of failures in the United States 


for the first six months of the calendar years 
1879 to 1896, inclusive, are as follows: 








Per cent. 
of Assets 
Total to 
Number Estimated  Liabili-  Liabili- 
Failures. Assets. ties. ties. 
1896.. 7,600 $60,495,568 $105,535,936 57 
1895.--6,597 44,153,644 79,707,861 55 
1894. ..6,528 44,970,825 82,555,339 54 
1893...6,239 105,371,813 170,860,222 61 
1892. ..5,351 28,935,106 56,535,521 51 
1891. ..6,037 48,206,896 92,370,282 53 
1890. ..5,466 30,025,116 62,867,962 48 
1889. ..5,918 32,803,940 67,411,711 48 
1888...5,254 34,834,746 64,987,622 53 
1887. .,5,072 25,643, 108 52,778,829 48 
1886. ..5,461 25,509,317 53>241,431 48 
1885. ..6,106 32,955,405 68,570,505 48 
1884...5,444 70,730,078 124,104,357 56 
1883...5,296 39,887,202 73594:205 54 
1882...3,649 27,329,765 52,383,289 53 
1881...3,256 19,783,523  39)533:705 50 
1880...2,399 14,727,907 31,837,303 46 
1879...3,810 29,690,478 60,508,756 49 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank for Saving, of this city, 
has declared interest for six months at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceed- 
ing $3,000, payable July 2oth. 

The East River Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable after July roth. 

The German Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum on all sums up to $3,000. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 3 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which I. Remsen Lane is Pres- 
ident, has declared a semiannual divi- 


idend of 3% per cent., payable on 
demand. 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Seeurities, 


NOTICE. 
THE TRADERW’ NATIONAL BANK, lo- 
cated at Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, is 
closing up its affairs. All note-holders and others, cred- 
itors of said Association, are therefore hereby notified 
to nt the notes and other claims 

cia for payment. EDWIN KNIGHT, Cashier, 

TDatet 4on27,- Inse Sth, 36. 
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Co, I SudsonBCo. 


N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
as WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK. 


Industrial Stocks a Specialty. 


C.1. HUDSON. A. H. DE FOREST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Reasons Why 


CHEQUE 
BANK 
CHEQUES 


Are tne Best for Travelers Abroad 


are mentioned in the circular issued by the agency of 
THE U. S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
SIR EDWARD THORNTON, Chairman. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 
Applications for Shares of the Bank (£1 each) will be 
received at its office. 


BANKING HOUSES 
Henry Clews & Co., 


II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 
( Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 


1122 Besotwey on and 22 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
487 peseiwee, Seiler Houston St. (Cable Building); 





87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exchan; — 5 
16 Court Street (opposite cx City Hall), = 
(Private Teleque® to Philadelphia, itimore, 
m and Chicago.) 
A General Banking Business 
Transacted. 


mn accounts received from conperetions, busi- 
rms and individuals subject to check on d 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800. 
DD ikc co nccdcocccscccnsdepebasccoccccced $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Dome 

of Hartford. Ce Conn., under —— 
Ranking rand Maine,” At ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Amount of issue limited 
b CONNE CTICUT TRUSTEES, 
HXECUTORS, ETC., ARE ERMITTED 











BY LAWTO 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and donot default. Conservative investors are 

inv examine. Interest and principal net to 

lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
ighest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


251 Chamber of C Bldg., Chicago. 
Fires National Bank Bldg.» lews’ Balint 








WARD E. yoos, 


AR President ; STUY VESANT 
GEO. 8. "HICKOK, 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
D DELAF FIELD, Vice, President 3 
Cashier; EDW. J. WIN, 





se hat Richard Delafeld, Frencis HAA Apple 


Augus 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred- 


erick Vietor. 








DIVIDENDS. 


RAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CITY OF RaW yous. 
New Yo June 22d, 1896. 
SIXTY-THIRD SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PE 
b- : =~ feees from tax, payable on and after Wednesday, 
uly ist, 

The transfer books will be closed from June 2th until 
the morning of July 24, 1 
CHAS. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 26th, 1896. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable Jujy 6th, to which date from June 30th 
the transfer books will be closed. 

A. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





THE q 








Interest allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 


Certificates of De it issued, ble on demand, or 
at a fixed date g interest. — 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commission 
for cash, or carried on margin on favorable terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
York, June 2th, 1896. 
A dividend of FOUR ity PER CENT. has been de- 
clared, payable on and after weeneey July ist, 1896. 
Z. E. NEWBLL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OFTHE 
CITY OF — YORK. 

w YorK, June 

The Board of Directors m. his t declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., free of tax, penaite on aa after J ay Ist, prox. 
The transfer books will close at 8 P. M. this date, re- 


23d, 1896. 





United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho! 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the sats ol 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and tndividaaie: ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouNn A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


1 depository for mone: id 
to act as guardian, Ci Lee 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, wiazeu H. Macy, JR., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, mu. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PH 


Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
—— Lorp, 

JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 


Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR UOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


TH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. Orr, 








BROADWAY, CEDAR 





pening July ist, 1896. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





LEATHER MANUF ACEURERS’ NATION- 
29 WALL ere 


NE 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY: SikTH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of five = cent. free from tax, on the 
ome stock, has this day been a Be from the earn- 
of the current six months payable to the stock- 
a ders on and after the first png of July next. The 

transfer books wil] remain closed to that date 

ISAAC H. WALKER, ‘Cashier. 





NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
New York, June 26th, 1896. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after Jnly ist, 1896, until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. c. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTC HERS’ A D 
DROVERS’ BANK, New YorK, ous 24th, 1 


+» pa os 
on and after July ist, 1896. The pK books wil 
main closed until that date. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZEN’ s BANK : 
YORK, June 2th, 18%.—A DIVIDEND OF 
THREE AND ONE- HALF PER CENT has been de- 
emg payable to the stockholders on and after July 
st. le 


D. C. TIECOUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 





NEW 








JUNE 23d, 1895. 
The directors have this day declared a semiannual 
Dividend of Five Per Per Cent.. payable, free of tax, on and 
after vay! Ist. books will be closed 
date. 


until that 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, ee 








THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF a YORK. 
w YORK, June 2th, 
e Board of Directors nae > this day declared a divi- 
seeds mere orn coke = ot 
rrent six 10) i. 
after daly | uly ist, s s — rad books wilt be closed from 
1896, usive. 
date to July ist, - J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


1896. 





THE-BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
230 FOURTH-AVE., NEW YORK, 
July ist, 1896. 
Trustees have declared the usual inter- 


Board of 
en's under the a by t —— for the six 
months ending 


A the 7 me FOUL G PER “CENT per gaan 
all sums am u not excee 
ble on and & and the third Monday, being the 20th ‘any of 


The ss is aane at once to the credit of deposit- 
he ist inst., where it stands exactly 


d on the books at any time wheu 
ih inst. 








MER&ITT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERT 8, HOLT, Secretary, 
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EAST RIVER. SA BERS Sr. BANK, 
96TH SEMIANNUAL D DIVIDEND. 
w YORK, June 8th, 
A Dividend * the rate of YOUR PER CE 
Ble afte ct ogesunte eames thereto, from $5 to $3,000, 
a - ote —= h, 1896. : 
Nagy or before J uly 7th will draw in- 


ecneae $--¥y Sul y 1 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. "WHITNEY, Secretary. 


ann SANE LIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Ave 42d St., New York. 
SEVENTY. PY SECOND § SEMIANN UAL’ DIVIDEND. 


and after Ry) interest at the rate of 
THRE AND ONE xy p cent. perannum will be 
pa! 


to depositors entitl thereto on all sums of > 
000. Money deposited on or before the 10th will 
interest from the ist of im nk —. from 10 a. M. 
to 3 p.m., and Monday evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
Closes at 2 M. On a Aue Assets, $7,671,625. Curees, 
000. CHIBALD TURNER, Pre 
_WM. Cc. CONKLIN, Sec 


GERMAN ‘SAVINGS: BANK, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
COR. 4TH- AVE Je 14TH-ST. 


YORK, June 26th, 1896. 
Interest at the rate of pny (4) 


r centum rannum 
will be credited depositors for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1896, on all sums entitled thereto under the 


—— not exceeding Three Thousand ($3,000) Dol- 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1896, will draw 


interest from July ist, 1896. 
PiiLLiv BISSINGER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasure 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., N. Y. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM for the SIX MONTHS «and THREE 
MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30th, 1896, will be credited 
depositors on all sums from tive dollars to three thou- 
sand dollars, entitled thereto under the by-lawe, paya- 
ble JULY 2th, 1896, 


Deposits made on or oi JULY 10th, 1896, will 
draw interest ro oat i 1896. 
JO N HARSEN RHOADES, 


FRANCIS wlAMns Oe eerie 
B. OGDEN GHISOLM, |’ 5 Secretaries. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


96 Warren Street, New York City. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on allsums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1896, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on amounts from $1 
to $3,000, pnyable on and after Monday, July th, 1896. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July Ist. W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. - BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1896. 
goth Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the excess of $500 and not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 30 inst. Payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. 


JOSEPH BIRD 
President. 


pouttenn. 


FRANK G. STILES, 
Secreta 





SAVINGS BANK, 
cA jp. Cooper Institute 
S6TH 


8 THIR 
CHARTERED 185: DIVII DEND. 
York, Jun 


EW e 9th, 1 
INTEREST FOR THES HALE eee CE 


wee SHHIRD AN 


k 
“83; ,000. IN’ EREST PAYABLE JULY 15 H, 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist, 1 
WM. BURRELL, Pres’t. 


JONATHAN B. CURREY, Sec’y 
“THE NeW, YORE pavires BANK. 


AVE., COR 
The bay anon Hd ordered that the interest to be cr d- 


Renta rs July ist, 1896, shall be at the rate of 

yt AY R CENT. EK 'ANNUM on all sums fron, $5 

Deposits ts made on or before July 10th willdraw 
est from July 


FRED ence gvopeon. Beetthant 
RUFUS H. WOOD, Treas 
WILLIAM PELSINGER, Secretary. 


Union ‘Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 320 ST. ANDSIXTH AV., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest as usual: FOUR per cent. on 
the first $1,000, THREE per cent. on 
the excess up to $3,000. Written up July 
16th or any time later. 


Money deposited on or before July roth 
draws interest from the first. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSU RANCE co., 
50 WALL Sr., New York, July Ist, 1896. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have this day declared a semiannual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 


DAVID J. BURTIS, . Secretary. 


EIGHTY-NINTH DIVIDEND, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ASEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE AND 


ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT. Is payable on d dat 
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THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
New YoOrK, June &th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a Dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capita! Stock, 
payable at this office on Saturday, = ist day of Au st 
next, to Stockholders of reco 3 P.M. On Tuesday, 


the Vy fy of June, at which time the Transfer Books 
will be closed. 


The books will be reopened on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 16th day of July next. 


D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


23 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


COMPANY. 
Grand Central Depot, New York, June 17th, 1896, 


THE BOARD OF eg pi Ly Se day de 
clared a dividend of ONE AND RTER PER 
CENT. on the capital stock, Scene ate & office on the 
first day of August next. 

The transfer books will be closed on Tuesday, June 
3th at 3 o'clock P.M., and reopened on Thursday July 


16th next. 
ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


. 

The American Bell Telephone Co. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an ex- 
tra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wednesday, July 15th, 1896, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 14th, 1896, both days included. 

ILLIAM R, Driver, Treasurer. 
Boston, June roth, 1896. 


Commercial Affairs. 
BUSINESS INTERESTS have been held 
Mer- 
chants’’shelves are often empty and need 
replenishing, but buyers hold off when 


they see sellers lacking in confidence. 


RAILWAY 





in suspense by political agitation. 


Clearings at leading cities were about 
The 
semiannual list of failures is instructive, 
but not 


Io per cent. less than a year ago. 


very interesting reading, 


‘‘ Bradstreet’s'’ making the total liabili- 
ties for the first six months of 1896 at 
$105, 500,000 against $79,700,000 for the 
same time last year. The heaviest pre- 
vious year was in 1893 when the total 
ran up to $170,800,000, The failures of 
1896 were chiefly among smaller con- 
cerns and exceeded in number any pre- 
vious years. A considerable portion of 
the increase was due to greater caution 
the giving 
credits. R.G. Dun & Co.’s statement 


in and extension of 
shows that there was a decrease in 
the liabilities of manufacturers, the in- 
crease being chfefly among commercial 
classes. Of crop reports there is little to 
be said, except that ‘they are encourag- 
ing, ifcontinued large yields at present 
prices can be called encouraging. 
Wheat is in large supply and receipts 
continue liberal, but prices were fairly 
maintained. Cotton was only slightly 
affected by the extensive shut-down of 
The dry- 


goods trade continues in a quiet condi- 


New England cotton mills. 


tion. Western and Southern buyers are 


soon expected here in larger force, and 
this is depended upon to impart more life 
into local trade; meantime prices are 
very low and unsatisfactory to pro- 
ducers. More activity was reported in 
wool, but woolen manufacturers, altho 
suffering less from foreign competition 
than a year ago, are still feeling the hard 
times very keenly. In the iron trade 
business continues at a standstill, and 
good buyers have little difficulty in se- 
curing moderate concessions, altho the 
combinations are still supposed to be 
holding prices up. The movement of 
boots and shoes is somewhat less active; 
hides have advanced, and leather is 
steady. 





the office of the Company, No. 34 Pine Street. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
New York, July ist, 1896. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST CO. 


59 Cedar Street, New —— = 
Jun ith, 1896. 
A Low one mpan bi y this da Mg LG on fie captial 
stoc nD " 
= The transfer books close 





at 12 m, Saturday, J aly it 6. 





ble on and after 
amy ~ 4 2d, 1896, 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, Treasurer 

















HOT ELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


“SUMMER HOMES.” 


A beautifully illustrated book, list of over 3,000 Sum- 
mer Hotels and boarding houses along the Hudson, in 
Catskill Mountains and Northern New York. Send 


eight cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gen'] East’n 
Pase’r Agt., West Shoré R.R., 363 Broadway, New York, 
or free on application, 
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A LESSON FROM AFRICA. 


Sometimes valuable information about ourselves 
comes from unexpected sources. Here is something 
interesting about American baking powders all the 
at! from Africa. 

he Rev. Bishop William Taylor, for several years 
Methodist Bishop of Africa, says that the red label 
of the Royal Baking Powder, so familiar to every 
housekeeper in America, is quite as well known and 
the powder as highly prized in every part of that 
continent to which civilization has extended. The 
Royal Baking Powder was taken to South Africaa 
great many years ago by Mrs. Robinson, a mission- 
ary. But its use soon spread beyond the Missions 
and it came to be regarded as a necessity by all 
classes. It was found particularly valuable in the 
mines and upon the ranches, and frequently sold at 
interior stations for a dollar a pound. Especially 
has it conduced to the comfort and health of the 
missionaries, who would find bread-making a sorry 
business without it. 

Another interesting fact is that no other baking 

wder will stand service in that country. The Rev. 

oss Taylor, the agent for African Missions, says: 
‘** During the past ten years we have shipped Royal 
Baking Powder regularly to our African missions, 
and for the last four years to the exclusion of all 
other brands, because of the testimony of our mis- 
sionaries that it maintains its strength, freshness 
and purity in the tropical climate, which others do 
not. For instance, the Superintendent of our mis- 
sion in Angola, a work that is financially maintained 
on commercial lines, reports that he could not hold 
his trade with anything else butthe Royal. We are 
using it in forty mission stations 1n Africa.” 

Here is a suggestive fact of value to American 
housekeepers. Though the presence of this keep- 
ing quality in the Royal and the lack of it in other 
powders is ee more conspicuously in the hot, 
moist climate of Africa, it exists in the Royal and is 
deficient in the others as they are sold in this coun- 
try in exactly the same ratio. This natural test dem- 
onstrates more forcibly than a chemical analysis 
could the wide difference that exists between the 
different baking powders in their combination and 
actual practical value. The maintenance of its 
strength and freshness under all climatic conditions 
is evidence that the Royal Powder is more. accurate- 
ly made and composed of purer and better ingredi- 
ents. Such a powder only will give uniform results 
in perfect foods and prove of the greatest economy 
in the saving of flour, butter and other articles used 
in their production.—N. V. Christian Advocate. 


C. I. Hupson & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 36 Wall Street, are prepared 
to furnish securities of the highest character paying 
a fair rate of interest which they have investigated 
and recommend. Our readers who were so fortu- 
nate as to receive on the first of July large sums 
from interest and dividends, will find by addressing 
Messrs. C. I. Hudson & Co. a line of high-grade 
securities for reinvestment. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Ourspecialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend ef Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to a!l points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. A 


O’NE 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 
$(00.00 


BICYCLES 


at 


4 ° ss Ba 


A High Grade Bicycle. 


That’s what we’re selling here. By 
that we mean a Bicycle that is made of 
the finest material that can be produced 
and put together by skilled workmen, 
not thrown together like the ordinary 
** Dry Goods Wheel.”’ 


When you buy a Bicycle, buy a good 
one—one whose frame is not welded 
and liable to go to pieces when sub- 
jected to more than an ordinary strain. 








‘¢ Gold Standard’’ frames are made of 
*¢‘ Mannesman’’ seamless steel tubing, 
the best that can be manufactured, and 
are fully guaranteed. 


A Lamp, Bell and One 
Year’s Guarantee go with 
each Wheel sold. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
BICYCLE SUNDRIES 


At Lowest Prices. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


GROCERIES FREE BY EXPRESS. 

Tue old and reliable firm of Callanan & Kemp, 
41 and 43 Vesey Street, are prepared to pack and 
send hampers of fine groceries, teas and coffees to 
out-of-town patrons, within 100 miles of New York, 
expressage prepaid. 

Readers should consult their own interests and 
write them for their catalogue, convincing them- 
selves of the fact that their prices are very low. For 
quality their reputation will suffice. 


TRAVEL. 





se eS 


Cripple Creek 


The Santa Fé Route is the most di- 
rect and only through broad-gauge 
line from Chicago and Kansas City 
to the celebrated Cripple Creek 
gold mining district. Luxurious 
Pullmans, free chair cars, fastest 
time, and low rates. 


Gold! Gold! 


Address G. T. Nicholson, G. P. A., 
A, T. & S. F. Ry., Monadnock 
Bik., Chicago, and ask for free copy 
of profusely illustrated book descrip- 
tive of Cripple Creek. It is well 


worth reading. 
Santa Fe Route 
°r * * 





STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. * 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Ls, 
9 
21st St., New York. 


LADIES’ and MEN’S 
Bicycle Suits 


These little Prices tell you the 
story of the greatest Bicycle Suit 
sale ever held in New York City. 


MEN’S SUITS. 


Men’s suits of Scotch mixed Chey- 
iots and Plain Blue Cloth, sold all 
over town at prices ranging from 
7.00 to 10.50, 


OUR PRICE 





3.08. 
COVERT CLOTH SUITS, double 
seated pants, a good suit to knock 
around in, and regularly sold by 
other houses for 3.98, 

OUR PRICE 


—— 1.08. 
LADIES’ SUITS AND SKIRTS. 


Ladies’ Suits of all wool light 

weight mixtures, five pieces, Hat, 

Jacket, Skirt, Bag, and Leggins, 

perfect fitting, and worth 12.00, 
OUR PRICE 


———= 7.98. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS of fine im- 
ported cloths, in small checks and 
fancy mixtures, perfect shape—di- 
vided, 


OUR PRICE 
a 4.98. Worth 8.50. 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance? 


(NintH ARTICLE.) 


Ir has been pointed out that endow- 
ment premium necessarily contains two 
elements, insurance and a banking de- 
posit. It is sometimes supposed—per- 
haps much less now than formerly—that 
the savings bank can be used instead 
ofan insurance organization. Just de- 
posit your premiums (runs this plea) 
and you will do just as well as by using 
an insurance company, with the advan- 
tage of having your money under your 
owncontrol. The first difficulty with 
this is in fulfilling the conditiqn; no- 
body will make his deposits regularly; 
the semi-compulsion of the insurance 
policy is needful to make men persevere, 
and even that is far from being always 
successful. Another difficulty is that 
the individual saver, either through a 
savings bank or otherwise, cannot in 
practice realize the rate of increase 
given in interest tables, because of 
some inevitable losses of time. If a 
man of 30 deposits $23.30 annually at 
4 per cent. (which is more than can be 
had now in safe savings banks), and 
keeps on compounding it, he will have 
in 24 years $945.95; if at 3% per cent. 
he will have in 26 years $996.28. But 
meanwhile? We said that self-insur- 
ance enters more or less into every pre- 
mium or policy; it may be defined as 
being the sum which the _ individual 
member has paid in for himself, and the 
remainder, or true insurance (being the 
difference between the face of his policy 
and the total accumulations of his own 
payments) is what the other members 
are held to contingently pay for him. 
But.if he goes into the process of sav- 
ings-bank accumulation instead this 
‘‘remainder’’ does not exist; the self- 
insurance must cover the entire hazard. 
Thus, in the first year, ifthe man of 30 
has gone into the company, he has paid 
$23.30, and his death will repay that, 
with $976.70 from the other members; 
if he has chosen the other method his 
death will turn in $23.30, plus $976.70 
from himself, there being no other 
source. So—even if a man should per- 
severe in his accumulation, which no 
one will do—and if he should not break 
in upon it by withdrawals, as everybody 
would be likely to do—the insurance 
would be solely self-insurance from first 
to last. 

Two very common notions about life 
insurance are that the reserve on each 
policy is the personal property of the 
holder, as if it were a deposit in bank, 
and is therefore withdrawable by him 
at pleasure; alsothat ‘‘ what he is going 
to have,’’ in the shape of dividends and 
surrender values, ought to be deter- 
mined for each member in advance and 
specifically written out in his contract. 
Both these are erroneous notions which 
could not be honestly entertained by 
anybody possessing an intelligent con- 
ception of life insurance. If reserve 
and surplus were a divisible interest, 
each member owning and fully owning 
his own share, there would no longer 
be any security, for there would no 
longer be any bond of union. As re- 
spects each individual member, all the 
rest—z. e¢., the company—sustain the 
relation of being bound by a solemn 
compact, and the individual member, of 
course, has a very positive and lively 
sense of the obligation of this compact; 
it is what he stands upon and what he 
joined to secure. But their obligation 
to him is not a whit more binding and 
sacred than histothem. He would be 
indignant at the idea of their cutting 
him loose, and his contract protects 
him from that so long as he does not 
fail in premium payments. By the 


contract, the option is with him, and 
he may. cut loose from them. But he 
is morally bound not to, and if he does 
do so equity requires that he leave be- 
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hind a portion of his reserve; otherwise, 
the membership might be financially 
weakened by withdrawal of the best 
lives, the weakest being certain to stay. 

As for the other, we find the follow- 
ing expression of it in the last report of 
the Wisconsin Commissioner: 


‘* Whether a policy be an ordinary life, 
limited payment, or’ endowment policy it 
should give a schedule in figures for 
every year, commencing with the third 
year, the exact amount the company will 
allow as cash surrender, the amount of 
extended insurance, paid-up insurance, 
and the amount the company will loan on 
the policy. All other options and esti- 
mates are misleading and disappointing; 
the insured cares less for an estimate of 
dividends than he does for a clear-cut 
and definite contract, assuring him of the 
other benefits named. There should be 
no non-forfeiture laws, but there should 
be a law requiring life insurance com- 
panies to definitely state in each policy 
issued the kind or character of the con- 
tract, and whether or not the contract 
carries with it cash surrender, loan, ex- 
tended and paid-up insurance options, 
and if so, in figures, the exact amount; 
and if to these requirements were added 
that each contract or policy also state the 
exact amount of the premium which may 
be used for expenses, there would come a 
new era in life insurance.”’ 


Undoubtedly, people do like, or would 
like, to have detailed information of 
this sort all written out in the contract; 
undoubtedly, if you please, there has 
been a prodigious amount of misrepre- 
sentation and mistaken expectations 
about this, and it would be very desira- 
ble if definiteness and certainty could 
be substituted. But when $28.73 is re- 
quired as premium, the meaning is that 
$28.73 may very possibly or very proba- 
bly be too much, but that it will cer- 
tainly be enough. If it were possible 
to foresee precisely the three factors 
which determine the-cost of insurance, 
namely, the progressive rate of mortal- 
ity, the rate of interest, and the rate of 
expenses, the information desired could 
be precisely given; but if there were no 
specific uncertainties in life insurance 
there would be no life insurance. 
Nevertheless, in the desire to meet the 
demand for certainty of expectations, 
there has been a consideraole amount 
of writing specific surrender values and 
so on into policies. But one thing has 
doubtless been forgotten; these prom- 
ises, since they have to be met, must 
be made to cover only minimum results. 
If they are full, or maximum, they can- 
not be safe; if they are safe, they must 
be based upon such conservative as- 
sumptions that the result will leave 
some margins beyond the promise, and 
thus comes again (altho unthought of) 
the uncertainty which was to be re- 
moved. 


A Supervision Example. 


THERE has lately been a somewhat 
uncommon exhibition of the practical 
workings of the scheme of meddling 
known as State supervision of insur- 
ance. Mr. John E. Hollingsworth, once 
Commissioner for Texas, had a job, in 
connection with others, at examining 
the Mutual Reserve. Then Mr. Harper 
made him an offer to join the official 
staff of the society, and he accepted it; 
but the connection died when Mr. Har- 
per died, his successor not choosing to 
continue it. But examining companies is 
rather pleasant work, and is sometimes 
well paid for, and Mr. Hollingsworth 
naturally wanted to stay in New York 
and keep at it. He gave out that he 
had been appointed a resident repre- 
sentative of Texas; but the announce- 
ment was challenged, and he had to 
modify it into the different statement 
that a chance had been promised him 
if there should be any examining work 
required. Then he notified the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., that he proposed to examine it, 
bringing on from Texas quite a retinue 
of experts and clerks, on behalf of Texas 
and South Dakota; but Mr. Batterson 
bluntly replied that he would not allow 
it; Mr. Hollingsworth could exemine as 
much as he pleased at his own expense, 
but to have a summer outing party 
quartered upon the company’s treasury 
would not be worth its cost, and it 
should not be done. Some correspond- 
ence followed, but the refusal was un- 
shaken, and Mr. Hollingsworth had to 
desist; now it is said that Texas law, by 
some oversight, contains no provision 
for such an inquest as he proposed to 
make, 
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A Roving Agency. 


To most of us the word Newfound- 
land is perhaps familiar chiefly as des- 
ignating a breed of large dog. The 
island is a neighbor of Labrador, about 
400 miles long and 320 broad, with an 
area of about 42,000 square miles. 
After nearly four centuries of settle- 
ment its population is only about 200,- 
ooo, mostly scattered in little villages 
along the 1,500 miles of coast line. 
Outside of the Province of Avalon— 
which is a peninsula at the eastern 
extremity, containing the town of St. 
John’s, and nearly cut off the mainland 
by Trinity Bay, where the first cable 
was landed, there are few wagon roads, 
the scarce population going from vil- 
lage to village by water. This large 
island, like Nova Scotia, must be a 
novel and picturesque place for a hot- 
weather outing, and the Halifax agent 
of the Mutual Life is going to test it; 
for he has hired a 53-ton schooner in 
which to make atour. He will com- 
bine business with pleasure, and will go 
as the natives go—by water. There 
must be plenty of room inland; and we 
who are pent up in a packed city where 
every foot of space has its price, and 
the price is such as crowds us and our 
belongings, may think it sad that we 
cannot utilize some of the waste space 
in the country without going where it 
is to do so. No large policy can be 
placed among the seamen of Newfound- 
land and no ‘‘show’’ feats accom- 
plished; but the need Of insurance is as 
great there as anywhere. 


Insurance Items. 


THE failure of the Continental Life, 
of Hartford, is recalled by a news item 
that a court order has been made which 
will allow the receivers to pay out of 
$50,000 available cash, a dividend to 
7,009 policy holders. A receivership is 
a wretchedly inadequate mode of dealing 
with the inadequacy of a life insurance 
fund, when coupled with a division of 
what was never intended to be divided, 
the reserve. In this case as in that of 
the Charter Oak, one. receiver would 
not suffice—there were two—and the 
process has been dragged out through 
years. There were difficulties in the 
conversion of assets, however, and it is 
not so much the working in this partic- 
ular which is to be condemned as the 
method itself. 


-It would be well if the great 
trunk-line railroads would copy the ex- 
ample of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in establishing an employés’ 
relief fund which, so far, in the case of 
the company mentioned, has proved ex- 
ceedingly successful. The membership 
of the Pennsylvania had increased until 
at the close of the last fiscal year it 
amounted to 36,432. Members con- 
tributed during the year $641,849.12. 
The company in addition to its payment 
of $98,658.53 for operating expenses, 
contributed $36.632.55 for extra bene- 
fits to members whose disability had 
continued for more than one year. 
During the year $254,298.64 was dis- 
tributed as death benefits, and $337,- 
197.33 for cases of disability arising from 
sickness and accident. There is much 
to be said in favor of the establishment 
of these relief fund associations, and we 
trust the idea will be adopted by many 
other roads. 
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1851. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE. 





1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain dife insurance pol- 
icies under the industrial plan for eve 
member of the family from the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. These policies are payable imme- 
diately at death, the premiums being col- 
lected by the company weekly at the 
home of the policy holder. Write the 
company for its literature. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the ex lepes 
of forty-six years of practical Life ]nsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of :uczess is the ado) 
tion of plans of insurance, and the —_ of a lib- 
eral policy toward both its on and B - ag 
These essentials it nan 
gee vempered | by that com e:vatism whle is the 

le safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
panel pons are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
oe ——— generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the Agen A holder. 
It gives ten days of _ in payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past a -five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security 








Active and successful A Ag 
this Company, ~ commun 
ce, 2 


ents, wishing to represent 
ate with = President, at 





the Home O | Broadway, New York 
OFFI ICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.. -- Prestdent. 
> P. MERGER s ca ccccceccccccsccoscese cocceuh Secretary . 
Assistant Secretary. 
eweneaeeia Actuary. 
signed anes Cashier. 








.-Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO 0 WILLIAMS. .....cc.cce Pres. Chem, Nat. ioak. 
Fes CK Builde 


ER 
RKINS, Jr.. Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat, dank: 
TAMES NI no ocaciccpcvescuacactcceed Leather 


AM ERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cosh capital ===. <0 and sil other cisims. 1600/06 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities............---++--++ "909,11 sy 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS Aa. MONTGOMERY, President. 





_ NATIONAL 


1896. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January Ist, 1896. 


Capital Stock, all cash..........0..0cccceceeeceeeeeeeee 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard. .......++++++--0+eerereeeer errr 

Unsettled Losses and other Claims. ......-----00eecee senescence seeeeeceeees 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...... a 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1896..............-- 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


eed RG PRS WT ennai 9 3 $3,860,141 74 


eg Ne eh IE RPO $1,000,000 00 


1,825,152 38 
321,791 61 
713,197 75 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
409 Califernia Street, San Francisco. 
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URANCE 


COMPAN 
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Philadelphia. | 





TO YOUNG MEN. 


THE saying is quite common that ‘‘ any 
fool can make money, but only a wise 
man can keepit.’’ The question of a safe 
and profitable investment of one’s savings 
is an important one, no matter whether 
the amount held for investment be large 
or small. There are many failures and 
few successes. 

The measure of your success or failure 
must be gauged by the quality of your 
economy and saving at the outset, and 
your perseverance tothe end. Of course 
the weekly or monthly saving of an em- 
ployé is discouragingly small; but the se- 
quence of the policy can be read in the 
commonplace but everlasting axiom, 
‘*Great oaks from little acorns grow.”’ 

Much hinges upon a wise investment 
of the first small accumulation, and the 
first best investment a young man can 
make is to buy a life insurance policy. 
There is no other possession of such in- 
trinsic worth that can be bought for so lit- 
tle money, and in youth it costs less than 
at any other period. There is no other 
property that carries with it the same ele- 
ments of certainty whereby one can tell 
to a dollar what the return will be. Un- 
like personal property or realty that may 
also be bought in annual payments, and 
which for any delinquency caused by 
death of the buyer goes back tothe seller, 
life insurance comes forward and pays to 
the heirs of the buycr every cent of the 
Stipulated profit, altho only a single pay- 
ment.may have been made. No other 
small investment property can infuse into 
the holder the same consciousness of in- 
dependence that a Life Insurance policy 
does, nor any that can compare with it as 
a stimulant to other corresponding enter- 
prises. The young man who carries 
$5,000, $10,000 or more Life Insurance 
recognizes that ,he has already accom- 
plished something which commands the 
esteem of others and, better still, that he 


has enlarged his ownself-respect. Sucha 
young man needs not to be told that he 
has pursued the wisest course—he feels 
it. . It is his best credential of good habits 
and business determinations. Rest as- 
sured if you would be something beyond 
commonplace the best possible way is to 
begin with the ownershipof Life Insurance. 

A young man can secure a Life Insur- 
ance and Endowment policy, payable to 
himself at age fifty-five, for the same an- 
nual premium that a man aged forty 
would have to pay for an ordinary Life 
Insurance policy, payable at death only. 
The Endowment policy gives the same in- 
surance protection to the wife or family in 
case of death, while the accumulated divi- 
dends, combined with the face of the pol- 
icy payable at the end of the Endowment 
period, will amount to a profitable invest- 
ment on the premiums paid. 

A young man can have no better in- 
dorsement and recommendation for either 
a desirable business or marriage engage- 
ment than the possession of a good-sized 
Endowment and Life Insurance policy, on 
which the premiums have been faithfully 
paid, and the dividends have been left to 
increase the amount insured, and payable 
to himself at the maturity of the claim. 
One of the best forms of insurance for a 
young man is the Twenty-Year Distribu- 
tion Policy of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York. The Agents of 
that great Company may be found in al- 
— city and town in this country. 
—Adv 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, . $29,500,000 
Insuranee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


‘SOMETHING UNIQUE 


in Life Insurance is the Life Rate Endowment 
Policy of the Union Central. It calls only for 
the regular premium paid on a Participating 
Life Policy, paid in ten, twenty or more years. 
It holds the dividends at compound interest 
until, after deducting an equitable share of 
losses and expenses, the proceeds equal the face 
ofthe Policy. Then it is paid as an Endowment. 
If you wish to see how wonderfully successful 
and profitable this method has been, write to 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Sst, $896, 


Maas vs ccecezaccreais -- 811,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standerd)... . $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Cen. Agent. 
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Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1896. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceurber, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1895, to ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PO ai ic ccta da cc ndedinetsdinscdinces 1,027,151 41 | 
Total Marine Premiums...................++- $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 18%5...............+. $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

Ue kava caceccscncscccxinccnce $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 Ov 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


I Gy soo din bc nnd codiacnassscssconacs 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paymvnt, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is déclared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 
“ Speckled Beauties.” 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


’Mip wealth of bloom, 
When sweet perfume 

On every breeze is blowing; 
And farmer-boys, 
With shout and noise 

The early crops are sowing; 
And whistling quail 
Down inthe swale 

At day-dawn shrilly calling— 
Through orchards gay 
At break of day, 

’Mid apple-blossoms falling; 
Through dewy grass, 
And low morass, 

Where trout-brook gently floweth, 
With rod and fly, 
And spirit high, 

The happy angler goeth. 
From morn till night, 
So deft and light, 

He whips the pool and eddy, 
Now in—now out, 
He plays his trout, 

With cunning hand and steady. 
O gentle art! 
So dear to heart, 

When worn with cares and duties, 
Just for a day 
To steal away 

And cast for speckled beauties. 


New York City. 


Nelse Hatton’s Vengeance. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


Ir was at the close of a summer day, 
and the sun was sinking dimly red over 
the hills of the litthe Ohio town which, 
for convenience, let us call Dexter. 

The people had eaten their suppers, 
and the male portién of the families 
had come out in tront of their houses 
to smoke and rest or read the even- 
ing paper. Those who had porches 
drew their rockers out on them 
and sat with their feet on the railing. 
Others took their more humble posi- 
tions on the front steps, while still 
others, whose houses were flush with the 
street, went even so far asto bring their 
- chairs out upon the sidewalk, and over 
all there was an air of calmness and re- 
pose save when a glance through the 
open doors revealed the housewives busy 
at their evening dishes, or the blithe 
voices of the children playing in the 
street, told that little Sally Waters was 
a-sitting in a saucer or asserted with 
doubtful veracity that London Bridge 
was falling down. Here and there a 
belated fisherman came straggling up 
the street that led from the river, every 
now and then holding up his string of 
slimy, wiggling catfish in answer to the 
query ‘‘ Wha’ d’you ketch?” 

To one who knew the generous and 
unprejudiced spirit of the Dexterites, it 
was no matter of wonder that one of 
their soundest and most highly respected 
citizens was a colored man, and that 
his home should nestle unrebuked among 
the homes of his white neighbors. 

Nelse Hatton had won the love and 
respect of his fellow-citizens by the 
straightforward honesty of his conduct 
and the warmth of his heart. Every- 
body knew him. He had been doing 
chores about Dexter—cutting grass in 
summer, cleaning and laying carpets in 
the spring and fall, and tending fur- 
naces in the winter, since the time when,. 
a newly emancipated man, he had passed 
over from Kentucky into Ohio. Since 
then through thrift he had attained 
quite a competence, and, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘‘owned some little prop- 
ity.’’ He was one among the number 
who had arisen to the dignity of a porch; 
and on this evening he was sitting 
thereon, laboriously spelling out the 
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sentences in the Evening News—his 
reading was a fost-bellum accomplish- 
ment—when the oldest of his three chil- 
dren, Theodore, a boy of twelve, inter- 
rupted him with the intelligence that 
there was an ‘‘ old straggler at the back 
door.”’ 

After admonishing the hope of his 
years as to the impropriety ‘of applying 
such a term to an unfortunate, the 
father rose and sought the place where 
the ‘‘straggler’’ awaited him. 

Nelse’s sympathetic heart throbbed 
with pity at the sight that met his eye. 
The ‘‘ straggler,”’ a ‘‘thing of shreds 
and patches,’’ was a man about his own 
age, nearing fifty; but what a contrast 
he was to the well-preserved, well- 
clothed black man. His gray hair strag- 
gled carelessly about his sunken tem- 
ples, and the face beneath it was thin 
and emaciated. The hands that pulled 
at the fringe of the ragged coat were 
small and bony. But both the face and 
the hands were clean, and there wasan 
open look in the bold, dark eye. 

In strong contrast, too, with his ap- 
pearance was the firm, well-modulated 
voice, somewhat roughened by exposure, 
in which he said: ‘‘I1 am very hungry; 
will you give me something to eat ?’’ It 
was a voice that might have spoken 
with authority. There was none of the 
beggar’s whine in it. It was clear ‘and 
straightforward; and the man spoke the 
simple sentence almost as if it had been 
a protest against his sad condition. 

‘«Jes set down on the step an’ git 
cool,’’ answered Nelse, ‘‘an’ I’ll have 
something put on the table.”’ 

The stranger silently did as he was 
bidden, and his host turned into the 
house. 

Eliza Hatton had been quietly watch- 
ing proceedings, and as her husband 
entered the kitchen she said: ‘‘ Look 
a-here, Nelse, you shorely ain’t a-goin’ 
to have that tramp in the. kitchen 
a-settin’ up to the table ?’’ 

‘Why, course,”’ said Nelse; 
human, ain’t he ?”’ 

‘That don’t make no difference. I 
bet none of these white folks round 
here would do it.”’ 

‘That ain't none of my business,”’ 
answered her husband, ‘‘I believe in 
every person doin’ their own duty. Put 
somethin’ down on the table; the man’s 
hungry; an’ don’t never git stuck up, 
’Lizy; you don’t know what our childern 
have got to come to.”’ 

Nelse Hatton wasa man of few words; 
but there was a positive manner about 
him at times that admitted of neither 
argument nor resistance, 

His wife did as she was bidden, and 
then swept out in the majesty of wound- 
ed dignity, as the tramp was ushered in 
and seated before the table whose im- 
maculate white cloth she had _ been 
prudent enough to change for a red 
one. 

The man ate as if he were hungry, but 
always as if he were a hungry gentle- 
man. There was something in his 
manner that impressed Nelse that he 
was not feeding a common tramp as he 
sat and looked at his visitor in polite 
curiosity. After a somewhat continued 
silence he addressed the man: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go to your own people when 
you're hungry instead of coming to us 
colored folks ?"’ 

There was no reproof in his tone, 
only inquiry. 

The stranger's eyes flashed suddenly. 

‘*Go to them up here?’’ he said; 
‘*never. They would give me my sup- 
per with their hypocritical patronage 
and put it down to charity. You give 
me something to eat asa favor. Your 
gift proceeds from uninterested kind- 
ness; they would throw me a bone be- 
cause they thought it would weigh 
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something in the balance against their 
sins. To you I aman unfortunate man; 
to them I am a tramp.”’ 

The stranger had spoken with much 
heat and no hesitation; but his ardor 
did not take the form of offense at 
Nelse’s question. He seemed perfectly 
to comprehend the motive which actu- 
ated it, 

Nelse had listened to him with close 
attention, and at the end of his ha- 
rangue, he said: ‘‘ You hadn’t ought to 
be so hard on your own people; they 
mean well enough.”’ ; 

‘*My own people!’’ the stranger 
flashed back. ‘‘My° people are the 
people of the South—-the people who 
have in their veins the warm, generous 
blood of Dixie!’’ 

‘*I don’t see what you stay in the 
North fur ef you don’t like the people.’’ 

‘I am not staying; I’m getting away 
from it as fast as Ican. I only came 
because I thought, like a lot of other 
poor fools, that the North had de- 
stroyed my fortunes and it might re- 
store them; but five years of fruitless 
struggle in different places out of Dixie 
have shown me that it isn’t the place for 
a man with blood in his veins. I thought 
that I was reconstructed; but 1’m not; 
my State didn’t need it, but I did.”’ 

‘Where ‘re you from ?”’ 

‘‘Kentucky; and there’s where I’m 
bound for now. I want to get back 
where people have hearts and sym- 
pathies.’’ 

The colored man was silent. After a 
while he said, and his. voice was trem- 
ulous as he thought of the past: ‘‘I’m 
from Kintucky, myself.”’ 

‘(I knew that you were from some 
place in the South. There’s no mistak- 
ing our people, black or white, where- 
ever you meet them. Kentucky’s a 
great State, sir. She didn’t secede; 
but there were lots of her sons on the 
other side. I was; and I did my duty as 
clear as I could see it.’’ 

‘‘That’s all any man kin do,’’ said 
Nelse; ‘‘an’ I ain’t a-blamin’ you. I 
lived with as good people as ever was. 
I know they wouldn’t ‘a’ done nothin’ 
wrong ef they'd ‘a’ knowed it; an’ they 
was on the other side.’’ 

‘« You've been a slave, then ?’’ 

««Oh yes, I was born a slave; but the 
War freed me.”’ 

‘¢T reckon you wouldn’t think that 
my folks ever owned slaves; but they 
did. Everybody was good to them ex- 
cept me, and I was young and liked to 
show.my authority. I had alittle black 
boy that I used to cuff around a good 
deal, altho he was near to me as a 
brother. But sometimes he would turn 
on me and give me the trouncing that I 
deserved. He would have been skinned 
for it if my father had found it out; 
but I was always too much ashamed of 
being thrashed to tell.”’ 

The speaker laughed, and Nelse join- 
ed him. ‘‘ Bless my soul!’’ he said, 
‘ef that ain't jes’ the way it was with 
me an’ my Mas’ Tom’’— 

‘«Mas’ Tom!"’ cried the stranger; 
‘man, what’s your name?”’ 

‘«Nelse Hatton,’’ replied the Negro. 

‘‘Heavens, Nelse! I’m your young 
Mas’ Tom. I’m Tom Hatton; don’t 
you know me, boy?’’ 

‘“‘You can’t be—you can’t be!’’ ex- 
claimed the Negro. 

‘‘I am, I tell you. Don’t you re- 
member the scar I got on my head from 
falling off old Baldy’s back? here it is. 
Can’t you see?’’ cried the stranger, 
lifting the long hair away from one side 
of his brow. ‘‘Don’t this convince 
you ?”’ 

‘It’s you—it’s you; ‘tain’t nobody 
else but Mas’ Tom!’’ and the ex-slave 
and his former master rushed joyously 
into each other's arms, 
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There was no distinction of color or 
condition there. There was no thought 
of superiority on the one hand, or feel- 
ing of inferiority on the other. They 
were simply two loving friends who had 
been long parted and had met again. 

After a while the Negro said: ‘‘ I'm 
sure the Lord must ‘a’ sent you right 
here to this house, so’s you wouldn’t be 
eatin’ off o’ none o’ these poor white 
people ‘round here.”’ 

‘*I reckon you're religious now, 
Nelse; but I see it ain’t changed your 
feeling toward poor white people.”’ 

‘*I don’t know about that. I used to 
be purty bad about 'em.”’ 

‘‘Indeed you did. Do you remember 
the time we stoned the house of old 
Nat, the white wood sawyer ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I reckon [ do! Wasn't we 
awful, them days?’’ said Nelse, with 
forced contrition, but with something 
almost like a chuckle in his voice. 

And yet there was a great struggle 
going on in the mind of this black man. 
Thirty years of freedom and the advan- 
tages of a Northern State made his 
whole soul revolt at the word ‘‘ master.”’ 
But that fine feeling, that tender sym- 
pathy, which is natural to the real Ne- 
gro, made him hesitate to make the 
poor wreck of former glory conscious of 
his changed estate by using a different 
appellation. His warm sympathies con- 
quered. 

‘«T want you to see my wife and boys, 
Mas’ Tom,”’ he said, as he passed out 
of the room. 

Eliza Hatton sat in her neatly ap- 
pointed little front room, swelling with 
impotent rage. 

If this story were chronicling the 
doings of some fanciful Negro, or some 
really rude plantation hand, it might be 
said that the ‘‘front room was filled 
with a conglomeration of cheap but 
pretentious furniture, and the. walls 


‘covered with gaudy prints ’’—this 


seems to be the usual phrase. But in 
it the chronicler too often forgets how 
many Negroes were house servants, and 
from close contact with their master’s 
families, imbibed aristocratic notions 
and quiet, but elegant tastes. 

This front room was very quiet in its 
appointments. Everything in it was 
subdued except—Mrs. Hatton. She 
was rocking back and forth ina light 
little rocker that screeched the indig- 
nation she could not express. She did 
not deign to look at Nelse as he came 
into the room; but an acceleration of 
speed on the part of the rocker showed 
that his presence was known. 

Her husband’s enthusiasm suddenly 
died out as he looked at her; but he 
put on a brave face as he said: 

‘* Lizy, I bet a cent you can’t guess 
who that pore man in there is.’’ 

The rocker suddenly stopped its vio- 
lent motion with an equally violent 
jerk, as the angry woman turned upon 
her husband. 

‘*No, I can’t.guess,’’ she cried; ‘‘an’ 
I don’t want to. It’s enough to be> 
settin’ an on’ry ol’ tramp down to my 
clean table, without havin’ me spend 
my time guessin’ who he is.’’ 

‘*But look a-here, Lizy, this is all 
different; an’ you don’t understand.”’ 

‘«Don’t care how different it is, I 
do’ want to understand.’’ 

‘You'll be mighty su’prised, I tell 
you.” 

‘*I ‘low I will; I'm su’ prised already 
at you puttin’ yourself on a level with 
tramps.’’ This with fine scorn. 


‘‘Be careful, Lizy—be careful; you 
don’t know who a tramp may turn out 
to be.”’ . 

‘‘ That ol’ humbug in there has been 
tellin’ you some big tdle,.an’ you ain’t 
got no more sense afi to believe it; I 
*spect he’s crammin’ his pockets full 
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of my things now. 
I do.”’ 

The woman rose and started toward 
the door, but her husband stopped her. 
‘¢You mustn't go out there that way,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I want you to go out, you 
an’ the childern; but I want you to go 
right—that man is the son of my ol’ 
master, my young Mas’ Tom, as I used 
to call him.’’ 

She fell back suddenly and stared at 
him with wide open eyes. 

‘* Your master!’ 

‘* Yes, it’s young Mas’ Tom Hatton.’ 

‘« An’ you want me an’ the childern to 
see him, do you ?”’ 

‘«Why, yes, I thought’’— 

‘‘Humph, that’s the slave in you 
yet,’’ she interrupted. ‘I thought 
thirty years had made you free! Ain't 
that the man you told me used to knock 
you ‘round so ?”’ 

“Yes, Lizy; but’’— 

‘-Ain’t he the one that made you 
haul him in the wheelbar’, an’ whipped 
you because you couldn't go fast 
enough ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes; but that’’— 

‘Ain't he the one that lef’ that scar 
there ?’’ she cried, with a sudden inotion 
of her hand toward his neck. 

‘«Yes,’’ said Nelse, very quietly; but 
he put his hand up and felt the long, 
cruel scar that the lash of a whip had 
left, and a hard light came into his 
eyes. 

His wife went on: ‘‘ An’ you want to 
take me an’ the childern in to see that 
man? No!’’ The word came with al- 
most a snarl. ‘‘ Mean’ my childern are 
free born, an’, ef I kin help it, they 
sha’n’t never look at the man that laid 
the lash to their father’s back! Shame 
on you, Nelse—shame on you, to want 
your childern, that you're tryin’ to 
raise independent—to want ’em to see 
the man that you had to call ‘mas- 
ter!’ ”’ 

The man’s lips quivered, and his hand 
opened and shut with a convulsive mo- 
tion; but he said nothing.” 

«What did you tell me?’’ she asked. 
‘«Didn’t you say that if you ever met 
him again in this world you'd ’’— 

‘« Kill him !’’ burst forth the man; and 
all the old, gentle look had gone out of 
- his face, and there was nothing but 
fierceness and bitterness there as his 
mind went back to his many wrongs. 

‘*Go on away from the house, Lizy,’’ 
he said, hoarsely; ‘‘ if anything happens 
1 do’ want you an’ the childern around.”’ 

‘«] do’ want you to kill him, Nelse, 
so’s you'll git into trouble; but jes’ give 
him one good whippin’ for those he used 
to give you.”’ 

‘Go on away from the house;’’ and 
the man’s lips were tightly closed. She 
threw a thin shawl over her head and 
went out. 

As soon as she had gone Nelse’s in- 
tense feeling got the better of him, and, 
falling down with his face in a-chair, ‘he 
cried, in the language which the Sunday 
sermons had taught him : ‘‘ Lord, Lord, 
thou hast delivered mine enemy into my 
hands !’’ 

But it was not a prayer; it was rather 
a cry of anger and anguish from an over- 
burdened heart. He rose, with the same 
hard gleam in his eyes, and went back 
toward the kitchen. One hand was 
tightly clinched till the muscles and 
veins stood out like cords, and with the 
other he unconsciously fingered the 
lash’s scar. 

*‘Couldn’t you find your folks, eh, 
Nelse?’’ said the white Hatton. 

‘‘No,”’ growled Nelse; and continued, 
hurriedly: «‘Do you remember that 
scar ?”’ 

‘*Well enough—well enough,’’ an- 
swered the other, sadly; ‘‘and it must 
have hurt you, Nelse.’’ 


Ef you don’t care, 


‘that way; 
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‘‘Hurt me! yes,’’ cried the Negro. 

‘* Ay,’’ said Tom Hatton, as he rose 
and put his hand softly on the black 
scar; ‘‘and it has hurt me many a day 
since, tho time and time again I have 
suffered pains that were as cruel as this 
must have been to you. Think of it, 
Nelse; there have been times when I, a 
Hatton, have asked bread of the very 
people whom a few years ago I scorned. 
Since the War everything has gone 
against me. You do not know how I 
have suffered. For thirty years life has 
been a curse to me; but I am going back 
to Kentucky now, and when I get there 
I'll lay it down without a regret.”’ 

All the anger had melted from the 
Negro’s face, and there were tears in his 
eyes as he cried: ‘‘ You sha‘n’t do it, 
Mas’ Tom—you sha'n’t do it.”’ 

His destructive instinct had turned 
to one of preservation. 

‘But, Nelse, I have no_ further 
hopes,’’ said the dejected man. 

‘“*You have, and you shall have. 
You’re goin’ back to Kintucky, an’ 
you're goin’ back a gentleman. I kin 
he’p you, an’ I will; you’re welcome to 
the last I have.”’ 

‘God bless you, Nelse’’— 

‘«Mas’ Tom, you used to be jes’ 
about my size; but you're slimmer now; 
but—but I hope you won’t be mad ef I 
ask you to put on a suit o’ mine; it’s 
put’ nigh brand-new, an’ ’’— 

‘‘Nelse, I can’t do it! Is this the 
way you pay me for the blows'’— 

‘‘Heish your mouth; ef you don’t I'll 
slap you down!’’ Nelse said it with 
mock solemnity, but there was an omi- 
nous quiver about his lips. 

‘«Come in this room, suh;’’ and the 
master obeyed. He came out arrayed 
in Nelse’s best and newest suit. The 
colored man went to a drawer, over 
which he bent laboriously. Then he 
turned and said: ‘‘ This’ll pay your pas- 
sage to Kintucky, an’ leave somethin’ 


in your pocket besides. Go home, 
Mas’ Tom—go home!’’ 
‘‘Nelse, I can’t do it; this is too 


much!”’ 

‘«Doggone my cats, ef you don’t go 
on”’ 

The white man stood bowed for a mo- 
ment; then, straightening up, he threw 
his head back. ‘* I'll take it, Nelse; 
but you shall have every cent back, 
even if I have to sell my body to a med- 
ical college and use a gun to deliver the 
goods! Good-by, Nelse, God bless you! 
good-by.”’ 

‘*Good-by, Mas’ Tom, but don’t talk 
go home, the South is 
changed, an’ you'll find somethin’ to 
suit you. Go home—go home; an’ ef 
there’s any of the folks a-livin’ give ‘em 
my love, Mas’ Tom—give ‘em my love 
—good-by—good-by!”’ 

The Negro leaned over the proffered 
hand, and his tears dropped upon it. 
His master passed out, and he sat with 
his head bowed in his hands. 

After a long while, Eliza came creep- 
ing in. 

‘*Wha’d you do to him, Nelse— 
wha’'d you do to him?’ There was no 
answer. ‘‘Lawd, I hope you ain't 
killed him,’’ she said, looking fearfully 
around. ‘‘I don’t see no blood.”’ 

‘«T ain’t killed him,’’ said Nelse. 
‘“‘I sent him home—back to the ol’ 
place.’’ 

‘*You sent him home! how’d you 
send him, huh ?”’ 

‘«T give him my Sunday suit, and that 
money—don't git mad, Lizy, don’t git 
mad—that money I was savin’ for your 
cloak. I couldn’t help it to save my 
life. He’s goin’ back home among my 
people, an’ I sent ‘em my love. Don’t 
git mad an’ I'll git youa cloak any- 
how.”’ 

‘*Pleggone the cloak!’ said Mrs, 
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Hatton, suddenly, all the woman in her 
rising in her eyes. ‘‘I was so ‘fraid 
you'd take my advice an’ do somethin’ 
wrong. Ef you're happy, Nelse, I 
am too. I don’t grudge your master 
nothin’—the ol’ devil! But you're jes’ 
a good-natured, big-hearted, weak- 
headed ol’ fool!’’ And_ she took his 
head in her arms. 

Great tears rolled down the man’s 
cheeks, and he said: ‘* Bless God, Lizy, 
I feel as good as a young convert.”’ 


Dayton, 0. 


Honey bees. 
BY EVA BEST. 
Bu-z-z-2! Bu-z-z-z! 
Do you know what that was? 
And would you think that noisy note, 

Which with a humming music rings, 
Was never sung by any throat, 

But by a pair of gauzy wings? 
And would you ever guess that these 
Belonged to little honeybees ? 

Now you know what all that was— 
Bu-z-z-z!_ Bu-z-z-z! 


Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 
Not long ago it was 
That each wee singer—only think! 
Was tucked away from frost and cold, 
With not a thing to eat or drink, 
Excepting honey, bright as gold, 
Which each one gathered from the flowers 
To store away for winter hours. 
Not very long ago that was— 
Bu-z-z-z!_ Bu-z-z-z! 


Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 
Do you believe it does 
A honeybee no sort of harm 

To lose its temper, and to fling 
Itself upon your face or arm, 
And pierce you with its tiny sting ? 
The pain, indeed, may make you ¢ry; 
But for this act the bee must die/ 
Now do you see what temper does ? 
Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 


Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 
Like little balis of fuzz, 
Now here, now there, now everywhere, 
Into the rose’s crimson heart, 
Into the lilies, tall and fair, 
The bees that gather honey dart. 
The heavier the load each brings 
The louder sounds the whirring wings 
Of every little ball of fuzz— 
Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 


Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 
‘* How kind and good it was,”’ 
The little workers seem to sing, 
‘‘For Mother Nature to provide 
Each pretty flower blossoming 
Within the meadows fair and wide 
Each clover-bloom and flower of flax 
With sweet stores for our cells of wax! 
How very good and kind it was.”’ 
Bu-z-z-z! Bu-z-z-z! 
DayTon, O. 


Smith’s S’mantha’n. 
BY S. B. M°MANUS. 


‘«HERE you now, Bub McCune, them 
mis’able yeller pups o’ yourn air tearin’ 
fer the road like mad, cos some one is 
goin’ ter go by; ‘nd yer maw wants ter 
tell yer right here yer’ ve gotter git shut of 
them 'r break them of the low-down habit 
of barkin’ et folks onnecessarily 'n bilin’ 
over in the road terdo et. Ef ther’s 
one thing more then another thet makes 
the McCunes look like they was nobody 
‘nd hadn’t no self-respect, it’s them 
eatin’ -ther-heads-off dogs, with ther Zer- 
petual whoopin’; ‘nd et’s gotter stop.”’ 

But poor, untidy, mildly exasperated 
Mrs. McCune was mistaken when she 
told Bub that some one was ‘‘ goin’ ter 
go by.’’ The mother and son and the 
two grown-up sisters, Becky and Be- 
linda, standing in front of the one 
window facing the street, saw a trim 
little pony hitched to a cart being 
led up to the rickety, wobbling 
board fence, by a girl who, after find- 
ing a panel that gave at least doubt- 
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ful promise of standing up a little while 
longer, tied her pony, dragged open an 
infirm old gate on one hinge made of a 
boot-leg, and started for the -house, 
stopping once to pick a hollyhock which 
was blossoming forlornly on a bedrag- 
gled, broken-down spike that had fallen 
into the neglected path. 

She was a pretty girl, as all true, good 
girls are pretty, especially when they 
are on the choicer side of twenty-two. 
She was a girl with an apparent purpose 
in her life, and the reflex of it illumined 
her face like the sun. One might have 
always known her and yet found it diffi- 
cult to describe her. There was nothing 
peculiarly distinctive about her, only a 
general, hearty, wholesome, intelligent 
make-up—an agreeable and pleasant 
harmony of almost commonplace fea- 
tures and feminine appointments that 
were deliciously satisfying to contem- 
plate and look upon. 

‘*La’s o’ me,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Cune, ‘‘thet’s Smith’s S’mantha’n, 'nd, 
what’s cur’us, her's a-comin’ here; ‘nd 
what fer I'd like ter know. The likes 
o’ them hain’t dark’n’d this door sence 
yer paw died. You Becky throw the 
tablecloth over them dirty dishes in the 
pan ‘nd she’ll recken et’s bread a-settin’, 
’nd you B' linda git a stir onter ye ‘'nd 
sweep them litterin’s under the stove, 
’nd Bub, you'll be a-servin’ yer selfish- 
ness better’n ye know of ef ye waltz 
them golding-rod pups inter the corn- 
crib 'nd shet’m in ter once’t. Oh, la’s 
o’ me! What a distressed ’’— 

But at this moment the visitor had 
reached the door, having intentionally 
loitered while fastening the hollyhock 
and a melancholy spray of larkspur in 
her belt. 

Mrs. McCune promptly responded to 
the clfeery rap, and sheepishly invited 
the girl in, offered her a chair in the 
open door, and then retired into the 
palsied arms of a disreputable rocker 
and drew up her bare teet under her 
skirts, on its dirty round. Disorder and 
discomfort, rather than poverty were 
apparent in the room; but Smith’s Sa- 
mantha Ann saw without seeing; and 
after the commonplace greetings were 
passed, the weather discussed a bit and 
an early break-up of the dry spell cheer- 
fully predicted by Mrs. McCune, there 
came an awkward silence of a minute 
which made Bub’s labored breathing 
through‘a crack in the back door pain- 
fully audible. 

This was the identical minute to a 
dot that Samantha had looked forward 
to and dreaded—the time when she 
must make her errand known. They 
had talked it all over yesterday— 
Smith’s S’mantha'n and Eli Jones's 
S’mantha’n and Rachel Rhodes and 
Nelly and Eva Crowl—and wondered 
and planned how ‘‘it’’ should be 
brought about; and, as usual in the case 
of vexed, unsettled questions of various 
kindly kinds, it decided that 
Smith’s S’mantha’n should. find a way 
for them out of this particular one in 
hand. 

She was a wise and courageous 
leader, this girl of Smith's, and fore- 
most in the good undertakings of the 
young people of the Corners. She was, 
half in jestand half in earnest, some- 
times “called the Apostle Samantha, 
because she was always going about do- 
ing Gospel work; not often with her 
lips, for she was not gifted above her 
fellow-friends in speech, but with her 
hands and heart and means. 

The McCunes were a family that folks 
had ‘‘ let go of,’’ having no further use 
for them at the Corners since the 
father, Simon McCune, had taken to 
drink, squandered his farm and died a 
drunkard, leaving his family to get on 
in the world as best they could, It was 
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not a thrifty household even in its most 
prosperous days, and when trouble and 
disgrace and misfortune came, they 
drifted into the current which these 
evils made and were powerless and 
tactless to stem and brave the turbid 
and sullen waters. The mother and 
three children managed to exist hon- 
estly but precariously, and their lives 
were more useless and aimless than 
wicked or vicious. Long ago the Cor- 
ner folks had given them over as an un- 
wholesome and unprofitable lot, not 
worth meddling with or wasting time 
upon; and the McCunes had accepted 
this adjustment of their social status 
with some little weak resentment, but 
eventually acquiescing in what appeared 
to their unambitious, half-open eyes as 
inevitable. 

Bub and his sisters had been to school 
a little, and hated it a good deal. The 
teachers, as a rule, looked down upon 
them and patronized them, and the chil- 
dren made fun of their clothes and din- 
ners, and their school terms were cut 
short or unprofitable gaps made in them, 
and their attendance was altogether 
jerky and spasmodic. Now and then 
some one with more tact and heart than 
the average, would induce them to at- 
tend Sunday-school; but no one ever 
succeeded in keeping them there long. 
With the novelty of going gone, and 
the novelty of getting them. there gone, 
they soon dropped out of the ranks; and 
their various teachers and classes knew 
them no more until some other kindly, 
adventurous spirit led them back for 
another brief period of pious trainipg. 

Years ago, apparently, all interest had 
died out for them, save now and then a 
little spurt which only accented the long 
intervals of neglect. The Corner folks 
had ceased to associate with them, and 
their names were rarely mentioned un- 
less to point a moral or adorn a house- 
hold tale of idleness and shiftlessness. 

Smith’s S’mantha’n was a practical 
girl, uniting to this a Christian zeal that 
meant common-sense business. She had 
long regarded the McCunes as fit and 
ripe subjects for missionary endeavor, 
and believed that with tact—kindly 
treatment judiciously directed—some- 
thing might be done for them that 
would result in a better way of living 
and rescue them from their careless,‘aim- 
less, objectless selves; and, as it proved, 
it fell to her, with abundance of aid 
easily enlisted, to begin a work of social 
and religious salvation for them which 
they gladly worked out for themselves 
when once the Ways and means were 
suggested. 

She believed that Bub and his sisters 
could be made to understand and real- 
ize, without any smirk or humbug about 
it, that they could be as other respect- 
able young people were; that their lives 
could be mended even to ne w..ess, their 
home made pleasant and attractive, and 
they become good and useful, if not 
very capable, members of society. Sa- 
mantha proposed nothing dramatic or 
unique to bring about the results she 
hoped for; she had merely planned a 
prosaic, commonplace home attack. 

‘*No, thank you, Becky, I can’t take 
off my hat, for I have only a minute to 
stay. I came over on a bit of an errand and 
must be back to help Mother get dinner 
for the threshers. You know old Aunt 
Hetty Sharp, who lives in the little house 
in the rear of the blacksmith shop, and 
how very poor she is and of late she has 
grown feeble and is now almost helpless. 
A lot of us girls have been doing what 
we could for her of late, and someone of 
us has managed to be with her the most 
of the time; but there are not enough of 
us yet to do all we want to; and we 
were sure you girls would help us out a 
bit and take turns spending a part or 
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whole of a day with her now and then. 
She is just a trifle cross and crabbed, 
but one needn’t mind that. And then 
we have planned, if you will agree to 
help us, to have a quilting bee for her 
and make her a pair of nice calico com- 
fortables; and the boys have agreed, 
if every young fellow in the neigh- 
borhood will take hold, to make a chop- 
ping bee for her as soon as the seeding 
and hurry are over;and they wondered 
if Bub wouldn't give them a lift. My 
father said Bub was the best chopper 
at the Corners; and so they are going 
to depend upon his going ahead a good 
deal. It’s a funny time to talk of bed- 
quilts and woodpiles on the very hot- 
test day we have had this year; but we 
girls don’t know how to go at things as 
systematically and precisely in the nick 
of time as others might, and this was 
the best we could think of. 

‘‘ And about the comfortables. May- 
be we area little selfish, because, you 
see, we want to have a good time, too, 
while we are helping Aunt Hetty, and 
we planned that we would like to tack 
them out-of-doors; and if you would let 
us, Mrs. McCune, we would put them 
on the frames in your front yard under 
the maples. We agreed that it was the 
coolest and prettiest place about. We 
will put them on in the afternoon; and 
when they are done we will have lunch, 
to which we will invite every one who 
helped buy the calico and batting, and 
after that have a visit and go home by 
moonlight. Do you think Bub would 
help us girls a bit and put up the tables ? 
But you hav’n’t told us yet we may 
come; but if you w// let us we will prom- 
ise not to make too much trouble—only, 
Mrs. McCune, you are to make the 
coffee; for Samantha Jones’s mother 
said that you could beat everybody in 
the neighborhood making coffee. 

‘‘Now may we come? and _ please 
don't say no; and will you girls and 
Bub help us? and again please don’t 
say no;’’ and S’mantha’n looked wist- 
fully at the mother and girls with a 
careless glance toward the door where 
Bub’s eye was glued to a crack. 

Of course they could come—even 
the McCunes were far enough above 
such a meanness as to refuse this sim- 
ple request; and before the visitor had 
pulled the old gate around and untied 
her horse, there were three women, 
eager and interested, planning a work of 
regeneration in their house and them- 
selves; and that very forenoon the 
front yard fence was repaired and the 
boot-leg hinge to the gate replaced by 
proper ones. 

The quilting picnic came off under 
Mrs. McCune’s maples, and it proved to 
be the social event of the summer at the 
Corners. The mother and B’linda and 
Becky came out among their self-invited 
guests neatly dressed and with a new, 
self-respecting air about them. Noone 
looked down upon them or talked down 
to them, and they were made to feel as 
if this condition of things had always 
been and would always exist. The 
slovenly house had been tidied up, and 
the old healthful miracle of soap and 
water most satisfactorily performed; 
and it looked as if a new heaven and a 
new earth had come to the McCunes, 
and with four pairs of willing hands the 
place was transformed from an unsight- 
ly, untidy one, to an almost pretty 
home. The supper, served on Bub’s 
tables, was a complete success; and Mrs. 
McCune’s coffee was complimented un- 
til there was not a cupful left to com- 
pliment.. The McCunes were treated as 
if nothing had ever ‘‘happened,’’ or 
was likely to, and that everything was 
always going on like this. 

It was art in religion, this scheme 
of Smith’s S’mantha’n, The McCunes 


never fell back into their old, unwhole- 
some ways. One taste of being re- 
spected made self-respecting easy, and 
all later efforts to keep them in the 
right way were but grateful tasks. - 

The redeeming and reclaiming of this 
family began ten years ago, and it is 
being constantly proved that it was well 
worth saving. It is not at all probable 
that a single member of the McCune 
family will ever be known very far away 
from the Corners; for they are not of the 
kind that become conspicuously great 
or distinguished even with the best and 
choicest opportunities; but they are all 
making good citizens and good neigh- 
bors. Bub, with the aid of the mother 
and sisters, has bought back the old 
farm on which they all now live. 

Smith’s S’mantha’n—altho not exclu- 
sively Smith’s any longer—goes her 
quiet, workful way through life with 
hereyes and heart wide open. She has 
never yet done anything especially won- 
derful in the way of well doing, but 
what she has found to do she has done 
with a will and tact that made the 
effort look trifling—its accomplishment 
seemed so easy. The secret of her suc- 
cess in her efforts to do good I think is 
this: she gets into the hearts of people, 
and puts herself in their places, and 
when one does this, one’s mistakes must 
needs be rare. She searches for the real 
needs and necessities of those she would 
aid, and when once found supplies them 
as far as she may without ado or os- 
tentation. She prays some, but works 
more. God has given her the genius 
and talent for ‘‘well-doing’’ well, and 
she makes the most of her goodly 
gifts. 

There should be a moral to this sim- 
ple bit of a narrative; and if it is not ap- 
parent, it is the fault of the writer in 
obscuring it. It is plain in the real facts 
of the case, as every one around Cum- 
frey Corners knows. 

Lia, IND. 


Greedy Old Peggy, the Witch 
of Glen Gara. 


BY JAMES RILEY. 





THERE were once, and are still, but 
not as in the olden time, a great many 
enchanted lochs and raths between the 
mountains and in the valleys of Ireland. 
Here the fairies played on moonlight 
nights, and whoever had ‘‘ spoke with,”’ 
or as the people said again, ‘‘had seen 
the fairies,’’ was ever after wise in good 
ways, simple and happy. 

But let him take care that he did not 
offend or wrong the good people, for if 
he did, his life would ever after be in 
danger. 

One of the many enchanted spots, 
noted in old times, was the Loch of Glen 
Gara, in the heart of the Connemara 
Mountains. Through the pass of Clon- 
macrule on the east, few had ever dared 
venture, and the peaks of Landarrah 
held it from the west. 

Here, a great many years ago, before 
the wars of Elizabeth, which were very 
trying to the fairies, the good people 
never liking bloodshed, lived old Phelim 
O’ Toole and his crone of a wife, Peggy. 
Phelim was aged and infirm and tottered 
upon his stick. Peggy had long teeth, 
a leathery brown face, and two little, 
deep, black eyes. She had a hump on 
her back and was very lame, and car- 
ried a strong blackthorn crook. 

Still, the fairies were very good to 
Peggy; not because they liked her—for 
her voice was harsh and she took snuff 
—but because she was the wife of Phe- 
lim, whom they loved for his simple, 
honest ways. 

But the neighbors over the mountains 
always dreaded to see Peggy coming 
down the ‘‘reeks,’’ carefully stepping 
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her ass over the gullies, with her two 
‘‘creels’’ of turf, the wind lifting her 
long, black cloak. When they did, they 
called in the children, who hid in the 
corner behind the bed until the witch 
of Loch Gara had passed. Still, every 
one was very civil to old Peggy, the 
witch. In the town the grocers gave 
her her own price for her turf, because 
it was not known what bad luck might 
follow to cross ‘‘ Peggy of the Reeks.’’ 

It was always noticed that the morn- 
ing after a great storm, when much 
damage had been done by the wind, 
and when the air was clear and. the 
rooks cawed loudly around their nests, 
would be the time selected by Peggy 
to visit the town. This gave cause to 
suspect that Peggy O'Toole, the witch 
of Loch Gara, had come in the morning 
in the flesh to count the roofs she had 
unthatched when the night before she 
had ridden down from over the moun- 
tains, her spirit the center of a great, 
black cloud. 

No one had ever seen Phelim go be- 
yond the peaks, and only once had the 
priest of the nearest parish entered the 
pass of Clonmacrule. It was said that 
he met Phelim in the pass, and tried to 
have him change his ways, come out of 
the mountains, and live a Christian 
life; but he never spoke of it himself. 

Beside the loch, Phelim would sit all 
dayin the sun, with his flute—this, to 
make the spirits sleep, as the echoes of 
the music came back from a wonderful 
rock in the pass. Meanwhile Peggy 
sat at the open door of the little cottage 
in her white cap, and made fishnets, 
which she sold, as she did her turf, to 
the shopkeepers in the town. 

One night in the month, the night 
of the full moon, just as it came over 
the ‘‘reeks,’” Phelim would come out 
beside the lake, take his seat on the lit- 
tle oak settee beneath the wide-spread- 
ing hawthorn, the ground beneath all 
soft with green, velvety grass, and there 
play his flute for the fairies. 

From all around—from the pass, echo 
rock, the shadow of the great oaks at 
the foot of the Landarrahs, and from 
across the loch in boats—would the 
fairies come at the sound of Phelim’s 
flute upon the water, and the witchery 
of the soft, bright moon. 

Under the spreading hawthorn they ° 
would assemble; and .Phelim, touching 
the stops so lightly only a fairy’s ear 
could catch the music, the fairies would 
dance. Round and round the tree they 
would go, the fairy queen all the time 
singing in the center,.as she clapped her 
two white hands to the music. 

At times Phelim would rise to louder 
note, and then, while he played some 
bold, marching, Irish air, and while all 
the glen and mountains far would be 
echoing a glad answer, the fairies would 
put off their green kirtles, and, chang- 
ing to tiniest forms, would each hide be- 
neath a spear of grass or leaf of sham- 
rock. A drop of dew, glistening on a 
daisy, would show where was the queen 
with her crown. 

It was during these interruptions, 
while the fairies were losing their danc- 
ing, that.was the profitable time to 
Phelim and Peggy; for then the sprites 
in the loch, awakened, would come to 
the surface, beating time to the music 
with their white hands, and blowing 
shells, and drive the fish in shoals to 
the shelving shore, where Peggy, com- 
ing down with her cross-handled bas- 
ket, they would fill up enough to last 
the old couple until the next full moon. 
But one night, in an untoward spirit of 
greediness, Peggy took two baskets too 
much. Thesprites said nothing at this, 
but cheerfully filled up the measure, 
and afterward went and danced with 
their friends, the fairies, under the haw- 
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thorn. But at the call of twelve by the 
clock in the cottage Phelim noticed 
that the fairies left and never curt- 
sied. . 

Excepting this, everything was as it 
had been; the sprites dived deep in the 
water in the direction of a moonbeam, 
and the fairies went over the rocks in a 
white cloud. 


In the morning Phelim | cleaned 
and Peggy fried fish for their 
breakfast. Then Phelim filled and 


salted down his quintal of fish, as he 
always did—enough to last until the 
full of the next noon. But when he 
did so, and the kentle was packed, 
there was still a large heap on the floor. 

‘What does this mane?’’ said 
Phelim. 

‘It manes,’’ said Peggy—sticking her 
crook into the creel of turf that was on 
the ass’s back before the door, and 
filling up two baskets with fish—‘‘that 
last night I took two baskets of fish too 
much an’, as this is market day in the 
town, I’m goin’ to sell them.’’ 

‘* An’ that ye may never come back!’’ 
said Phelim, ‘‘ch’atin’ the good people 
out o’ their dancin’, and makin’ the 
sprites work more than they ought!’’ 

The old hag said nothing, but put 
down, the covers on her two baskets, 
tied on her black-rimmed hat and cloak, 
said ‘‘Git oop!’’ to the ass, and, with 
her baskets in hand, passed up by the 
loch, going to market. 

At the hawthorn tree the ass stopped. 
Peggy put down her baskets and beat 
him with her crook. The ass ran at 
full speed up the mountain. Peggy, 
brandishing her crook and crying, 
‘«Sthop, ye baste!’’ hurried after. 

Phelim, when she had gone, went 
over and emptied the two baskets of 
fish into the lake. They were not dead, 
and as they all swam away, a voice from 
its depths called out: 

‘*May plentiness always sit at the 
table of Phelim of the reeks!”’ 

Phelim looked hard at the lake’s cen- 
ter to see if he could see anything, and 
as he did soa shrill cry up the moun- 
tain made him turn, and, looking up the 
reek, over and over, rolling with her 
crook still in her hand, came Peggy, 
who never stopped until she fell into the 
lake and was drowned. 

Phelim lived many years after, but 
was always remembered by the fairies 
upon moonlit nights, when the sprites 
supplied his table as they had promised. 


HYDE Park, Mass. 


Pebbles. 


‘“Wuy didn’t you catch any fish, 
Harold? Wouldn't they bite ?”” ‘‘ No. We 
lost our bait. The worm turned.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 





.-‘*My,”’ said the freckled boarder, 
who came late te breakfast, ‘‘I wish I 
had my wheel kit here; I’d pump up 
those muffins.’”’—Chicago Record. 


.- Miss Scraggs: ‘‘ Yes, once when I 
was out alone on a dark night, I saw a 
man, and, oh! my goodness, how I ran!’’ 
Little Willy: “And did you catch him, 
Miss Scraggs?’—Household Words. 


...‘* Stand back!” exclaimed the friend 
of the man who was down on the ground. 
‘* Stand back and give him air!’ And the 
bystanders accommodatingly stood back, 
while the man who was down on the 
ground calmly went on pumping up his 
rear tire.—Chicago Tribune. 


.-One exceedingly warm day in July 
a neighbor met an old man and remarked 
that it was very hot. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Joe, 
‘if it wasn’t for one thing I should say 
we were goin’ to have athaw.”’ ‘‘ What 
is that ?’”’ inquired the friend. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing froze,’’ said Joe.— 7it-Bits, 


vees’' This,’’ said the editor, ‘‘is not 


half bad—”’ ‘Oh, thank you, kind sir!’’ ex- 
claimed the poet. ‘‘It,”’ continued the 
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editor, ‘‘is all bad. In fact, it is posi- 
tively vile.’’ The door slammed violently 
as the poet made his way out into the cold 
world.—Princeton Tiger. 


.-“*Goldbug, goldbug, 
Have you any wool ?” 
“Yes, kind people, 
‘Wall Street's full!” 


‘*Goldbug, goldbug, 
Will you win the prize?” 
“Yes, if I can pull it 
Across the people’s eyes!”’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


.-Cardinal Satolli is remarkable in 
his ready grasp of the ‘‘ American idea.”’ 
At a ball game the other day he was a 
very close and intensely interested spec- 
tator. When the game was over he re- 
marked to the president of the college: 
‘* Pars essentialis est in dexteritate illius qui 
pilam projicit,”’ which in English means, 
“It is all in the pitcher.’’— Western 
Watchman. 


....‘‘Now, Charley,” said the bride, 
afterthey had settled down to every-day 
life, ‘‘ what arrangement are you going to 
make as to the proper division of your 
salary between us?’ ‘‘Oh, that’s easy,” 
responded Charley, pleasantly; ‘‘ when- 
ever you want a dime or so you can most 
always have it, if you let me know a day 
or two before.’’—Com/ort. 


...Professional Curtesies.—Actor (in 
country town): ‘‘I hope you won’t object 
to announcing in your paper that this will 


probably be the last chance to see me out- 


side of the great cities, as I have received 
an offer from the Goatham Theater for 
next season, at $500 a week. Editor: 
‘*T’ll print it with pleasure. And, by the 
way, please announce from the stage that 
now is the time to subscribe for the 
Pumpkinville 7rumpet,as I have received 
an offer of $5,000 a week to run the Lon- 
don Zimes.—New York Weekly. 


. Applying at Headquarters.—‘‘I beg 
your pardon,”’ said the passenger in the 
skullcap, leaning over and speaking to 
the young man onthe seat immediately in 
front of him; ‘‘ but are you not just re- 
turning from college?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the young man. ‘‘I am one of the 
graduates. In fact, I was the valedicto- 
rian.’’ ‘‘I was sure of it,’’ rejoined the 
other. ‘‘I would be greatly obliged if 
you would tell me, in a few words , who 
wrote ‘ Junius,’ who ‘the man in the iron 
mask was, what was the origin of pro- 
toplasm, explain the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, give me the reasons why repub- 
lics are superior to limited monarchies, 
and tell me why evil is permitted on the 
earth.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Puzzles. 


Tue INDEPENDENT invites all readers, whether 
regular subscribers or not, to contribute puzzles to 
this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be offered. 
For the five best puzzles received during July the 
following are offered : 

First Prize.—An electric lamp for the bicycle. 

Seconp Prize.—One high-grade cyclometer. 

Tuirp Prize.—One high-grade bicycle bell. 

Fourtu Prize.—‘‘ Cycling for Ladies,’ by M. E. 
Ward. 

Firtu Prize.—‘‘ Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
by L. H. Porter. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after the puz- 
zles. This will enable solvers living at a distance 
to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this department 
as follows: 

Puzz.es, 
Care of THe INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





A CONCEALED APHORISM. 


13 3 28 32 23 «27 
sm + 4 ae 
he 6 So IS a -6 
17,14: @ § @® 10 
gO Ir 25 . 19 7 
i: 18 § m4 +2 2.12 


Cross-words: 1, A plaster of Spanish 
flies; 2, the scepter of Neptune; 3, strips 
of money or property; 4, an evening 








Young Mothers 

should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, and its 
Value is recognizsd 


. 
’ 








service; 5,a surname of a very famous 
American; 6, small articles. 

When these six words have been right- 
ly guessed, the letters represented by the 
numbers from 1 to 32 will spell an aphor- 
ism by Lord Chatham. j. BD. W. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


Upper square: 1, Anything extremely 
small; 2, a narrow fillet or band; 3, a 
stone which shows a peculiar play of 
colors; 4, to dissolve. 

Left-hand square: 1, A masculine name; 
2, acupola; 3, a masculine name; 4, a 
mixed mass. 

Right-hand square: 1, Mild or gentle in 
disposition; 2, surrounded or encompassed 
by; 3, todig a pit in the earth; 4, a de- 
lightful region or residence. 

Lower square: 1, A portion; 2, a place 
for baking; 3, a drink made of water and 
honey; 4, concludes. ‘* BARBARA.” 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly defined and written one below 
another, the central letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of a beautiful 
building. 

Reading across; 1, a species of lynx 
found in Africa and Asia; 2,a kind of 
sweet cake that is cooked in boiling fat; 
3, one of a tribe of savages near the Cape 
of Good Hope; 4, a kind of candy; 5, to 
break into small fragments; 6, restrain- 
ing; 7, a precious stone; 
holds extravagant opinions. 


8, one who 
A. A. C. 


DouBLE DIAGONAL. 


° 
10 


Reading across: 1, To pass along with- 
out noise; 2,a fish that inhabits lakes and 
deep water; 3,a forked instrument used 
by clothiers in dressing cloth; 4, a kind 
of nut; 5, an anthem; 6,a very common 
object; :o subsequent. 

Diagonals: From 1 to 5, ¢normous; 
from 6 to 10, a masculine name. The 
two words together spell the name of the 
oldest of the existing great bells in Eng- 
land. a» 


ANAGRAM. 


‘* PLAIN JIM SEES A GLIB EEL.”’ 
The letters in the above words may be 
transposed so as to form the name of a 
statesman. 





Keep — 


Y our blood pure through the summer and you will not 
get into a “run down” condition. Take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills « o A cause pain or Ean indies 
tion, constipation a. a liver ils. & cents. 

















Could every housewife know 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 25. 


Cuse. 


From 1 to 2, trading; 1 to 3, traitor; 2 to * governs; 
3 to4, rustles: 5 to 6, prayers; 5 to 7, prudent; 6 to8, 
shields; 7 to 8, threa S$; 1 to 5, top; 2 to 6, gas; 4 to 
8, sis; 3 to 7, rut. 


Ostique RECTANGLE. 
P, pet, Peter, tepid, rigor, donor, Roger, refer, 
recur, rug, R. 
Z1GZAG. 
George Armstrong Custer. 


1, gorge; 2, beast; 3, 
drone; 4, short; 


5, going; 6, fleet; 7, blame; 38, 
aroma; 9, murky; 10, aside; t1, cater; 12, chart; 13, 
piano; 14, plank; 15, bigot; 16, acorn; 17, union; 18, 
essay; 19, deter; 20, greet; 21, motor. 


NuMericat ENIGMA. 
‘*Every step of progress the world has made has 


been from scaffold to scaffold and from stake to 
stake.” 











4 | 
Sweet as new mown hay | 


is the linen, washed in the Sunlight 
way, with 


| Sunlight 
Soap : 


Everywhere—from every user of this 


\wasmmcrs am 


tn 


a a 
ee Oy 


soap, come words of highest praise J 
and commendation. 
If you have not already done so, 
try it for yourself. It saves in «very aq 
direction, time, money, labour and 
the clothes. One fair trial will con- 
> vince you, 7 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Duxbak _ 
- &, 
oe 


of the 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Sangie showing labels and materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
— Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
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S. H. & M, Co., P.O Ce EO 


MAYER & CO., 


Memorial Windows. 
MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 








STRAW HATS 


Most Compiete Line in the City. 


FINE GOODS 
LOW PRICE: S 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 











how much time, trouble and 





iabor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 








GLENWOOD 


she would USE NO OTHER 





romi cities and towns | Made pg nw ° 
RANCE | by t c®@,, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., ume 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


¢ Beware of Imitations. 
TOP spore sagt | 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


__ The Great French Tonic. 


PISO'S.CURE FOR 
ORES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


ugh Syru 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One number (one week) ro cents 
One month..........4 25 | Si 
Three months....... 75 
Four months........ 1 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber..........6eseeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..........-.+- 5 00 
Three vears to one subscriber. .........+ss0e0es 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........++-+0++ 7 00 
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The above rates are invariable. 
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each club. 
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THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
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expiration of his subscription, upon re- 


ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 


papers uninterruptedly. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other. 


periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Cludding List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


on application. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Pay of Women in Mer- 
cantile Establishments. 


BY ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE, 


To the young woman seeking employ- 
ment the position of the saleswoman un- 
doubtedly offers many inducements. 
Notwithstanding our free educational ad- 
vantages the average workingman finds 
the education of his daughters a severe 
drain upon his income, and it becomes 
imperative that these young women shall 
find means of support as soon as possible 
after leaving school. Even if the trades 
held out more inducements to women 
than are at present possible, the necessi- 
ty for employment which will at once be 
remunerative compels many to seek such 
as can be learned with the least difficulty 
and loss of time. Naturally, then, many 
young women turn to our great mercan- 
tile establishments for such opportunities. 
Here they receive immediate remunera- 


tion for services, while the novelty of.- 


meeting large numbers of people, of be- 
ing well dressed, and of occupying what 
is often termed a ‘‘ genteel’’ position, is, 
undoubtedly, an attraction. , 

Conscious of their own ignorance of 
business methods, and thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that their stay in industry 
is but transitory, these young women ac- 
cept any wages or conditions offered; 
while the parents, too glad to be relieved 
of the burden of their support, and con- 
tent if their daughters support them- 
selves, take no thought for the future or 
of how other working women may be 
affected thereby. The employer, cogni- 
zant of this and seeking for cheap labor, 
does not hesitate to take every possible 
advantage of the applicant. Hight, age, 
circumstances and any physical defect 
are noted and made much cf. The first 
questions asked are if the girl lives with 
parents and what are the wages of the 
father. If the parent receives fair com- 
pensation the applicant may be sure that 
jow wages will be offered. Unless an ex- 
perienced saleswoman is required, the 
homeless girl stands small chance of be- 
ing engaged, the excuse given being that 
she will require too high wages. If the 
applicant is below the average hight she 
is informed that this detracts from her 
value, and in consequence lower wages 
are offered. 

The application blank of a large estab- 
lishment soon to be opened in this city 
reads thus, 


‘*What name, nationality, age, married or 
single. Do you live with parents? Do you 
board? Do you keephouse? Name of last 
employer. How long employed there. 
Why did youleave? What salary received ? 
Would you consider it your duty to report, 
in writing or otherwise, any act or conduct 
of your fellow-employé that you consider 
against the interest of our business ?”’ 

After stating that a beneficial associa- 
tion is connected with the establishment, 
the applicant is asked if she will become 
a member. 

The applicant signs an agreement read- 
ing thus: 

“T agree, if engaged, to conform to the 
rules and regulations of the Company. My 
engagement can be terminated at the option 
of , I, likewise, being at liberty to 
terminate. Absence from duty for one week 
without notice terminates my engagement.”’ 





On first reading this agreement seems 
fair enough; but when one realizes that 
women are engaged without knowing 
what the rules may be; that they are 
often fined, sometimes dismissed, for 
breaking rules which they had never 
heard of, and that they are frequently 
dismissed without learning of any reason 
for their dismissal, the matter assumes a 
different aspect. 

In some establishments are 
posted, but, as new rules are constantly 
being made, it is impossible for one to 
remember all. One large establishment 
has a list of fifty-six printed rules and 
seventy-five others, which employés learn 
of only through hearsay or by experience 
in breaking them. The spy system im- 
plied in one of the above-mentioned ques- 


rules 


tions obtains in some of our largest 
establishments. One of the leading mer- 
chants attributes his prosperity largely 
to the fact that he has the confidence of 
his employés in that nothing against his 
interests can occur without his being 
notified. It is needless to say that his 
employés cannot have much confidence in 
the permanence of their positions, since 
in some unguarded moment they may un- 
consciously break a rule and become the 
victim of an employé who finds it to her 
interest to report frequently. 

About 50,000 women and children are 
employed in the mercantile establishments 
of this city during the busy season. Of 
these 20,000 are under sixteen years of 
age. In testifying before the Rheinhard 
Committee merchants admitted having 
women twenty-one years of age employed 
at $2.50 per week. 

These women do not engage for a cer- 
tain number of hours per day but for 
such time as the firm requires of them. 
This means that during the holiday and 
busy season employés must work for six- 
teen hoursa day without extra compen- 
sation. A lady interested in the condi- 
tion of the saleswomen recently computed 
the overtime served by the saleswomen 
of this city during the last holiday sea- 
son, aS amounting to ninety-one years of 
service at ten hours a day. A great deal 
of sympathy is given tothe women em- 
ployed under the sweating system, yet in 
testifying before the Rheinhard Com- 
mittee, these women acknowledged that 
their average wages were higher than 
those of the saleswoman. Italian women 
working in the intervals not required for 
household duties received thirty cents 
per day in the clething industry, while 
women nineteen years of age were 
obliged to stand from ten to sixteen 
hours in mercantile establishments for 
thirty-three cents per day. The average 
wages of women in mercantile establish- 
ments is but $4.50 per week, and the aver- 
age wages of women in factories is $5.29 
per week. 

The average age of our saleswomen is 
but twenty-two years; and it is rarely the 
case that a woman finds employment in 
any establishment for many years. In one 
establishment it was rumored that a re- 
cently retiring partner was to give fifty 
dollars to all employés who had served 
him for ten years, and by actual count 
it was found that out of two thou- 
sand employés but forty-seven had served 
that length of time. Asa rule employés 
are seldom retained for more that five 
years, and length of service often is made 
a reason for dismissal, it being feared 
that they may acquire the idea that they 
have a claim upon the firm. Those then 
who enter mercantile establishments with 
the idea that they may rise to superior 
positions usually meet with disappoint- 
ment. One rarely finds the same cash 
children employed fortwo seasons in suc- 
cession. At the close of the holiday sea- 
son from one-third to one-half of the em- 
ployés are discharged, without regard to 
length of service, only the brightest and 
shrewdest being retained. 

Under the severe discipline enforced 
only the strongest can endure this life 
for any length of time. Investigation 
proves that few can stand for more than 
two years without suffering from impaired 
health. The law regarding seats has not 
been generally observed, and in some es- 
tablishments where seats were provided 
saleswomen have been fined if found sit- 
ting. 

One of the most objectionable features 
of mercantile life has been the system of 
fines. Women are fined for absence, tar- 
diness, and all mistakes at rates entirely 
out of proportion to wages received. The 
average fine for tardiness is a cent a 
minute. In some establishments the fine 
is a quarter of a day’s pay for thirty 
minutes’ tardiness. For absence one 
loses pay for the time and is fined besides. 
Cases have been found where cash girls 
were fined the amount of their week’s sal- 
ary, and of women who had worked until 
midnight and been fined for five minutes’ 
tardiness on the following morning. The 
pay envelop contains the week’s wages 
minus these deductions, and often the re- 
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cipient does not know why she has been 
fined. This envelop often contains a no- 
tice reading thus: 

“ Attention is called to the amount of your 
sales for the past month, which are below 
the average in your department. It is nec- 
essary for you to show an improvement in 
this if you wish to retain your position.” 
Frequently the envelop contains a dis- 
missal slip,and the recipient obtains no 
information as to the reason for dismis- 
sal. While there is no regular system of 
blacklisting among the merchants, every 
saleswoman realizes the futility of seeking 
employment elsewhere under such con- 
ditions. 

In some establishments women must 
ask the floor-walker for permission to 
leave the room, and in a few, women can- 
not leave the room under any circum- 
stances during the busy hours except for 
lunch.- In one, cash boys until recently 
were not allowed to leave the room be- 
tween 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. 

The lunch rooms are usually up several 
flights of stairs, and employés are rarely 
permitted to use the elevator. A half- 
hour is given for lunch, and the time is 
taken from the time the woman leaves 
the counter until she is behind it again; 
if late, she is fined or reprimanded. 

The toilet accommodations until recent- 
ly have been indecent and unsanitary, 
but are now undergoing repairs in con- 
formity with the new law. The base- 
ments are always artificially lighted and 
ventilated, and should never be used as 
salesrooms. 

While it is gratifying to know that 
women can fill these positions satisfacto- 
rily, yet, through accepting low wages 
and submitting to severe discipline, they 
are depriving other women of employ- 
ment; and since their entrance into mer- 
cantile establishments the wages of 
salesmen have been reduced 40 per cent. 
Altogether, the position of the sales- 
woman is not an enviable one, and the 
wise young woman will give time to 
learn a trade. 


New York Ciry. 


‘Notes from Ontario. 


BY THE HON. C. C. JAMES, 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Dairy.—The traveling dairy, tke 
itinerant dairy school, is abroad again 
this year. Our first venture in this work 
was in 1891, and for six years one, two or 
three dairies have been giving instruction 
throughout the Province. The Dominion 
Government has adopted the same method 
in Manitoba, the Northwest and British 
Columbia. The general opinion of those 
in a position to speak advisedly is that 
the traveling dairy is one of the most 
successful methods of instructing the 
farming community. It has this advan- 
tage, that the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters are on an equal footing with the 
men, and they take advantage of their 
opportunities. 

The Western Ontario Dairymen’s As- 
sociation (cheese) has made an effort this 
year to form what are known as cheese 
factory syndicates. They have one in 
operation at present by way of experi- 
ment. The method is, briefly, as follows: 
The patrons and directors of seventeen 
factories situated in one district form the 
syndicate; a qualified instructor is ap- 
pointed to supervise the work in the sev- 
enteen factories; the endeavor is to have 
all the cheese made by exactly the same 
method, and to have the product as nearly 
uniform as possible; the cheese is dis- 
posed of as if from one factory; the pro- 
ceeds are divided among the factories 
after paying all expenses, including the 
salary of the instructor. It is thought 
that by this plan of syndicates a large 
amount of cheese of high uniform quality 
will be produced and marketed at a n_11- 
imum cost. 

Altho dairymen felt keenly the dr>» in 
cheese prices in 1895, they are developing 
their business and working hopefully in 
1896. 

The dairy school at Kingston was 
started three years ago by the Kingstc 1 
School of Mining and Agriculture. it 
has been built up in large part by grants 
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from the Ontario Legislature, and has 
been manned and maintained by the Do- 
minion Dairy Department. It has now 
béen taken over by the Province, and 
hereafter there will be three dairy schools, 
all under the management of the head of 
the Provincial Agricultural College, Dr. 
James Mills. These schools are at 
Guelph, Strathroy and Kingston. Instruc- 
tion is given at Guelph the year round, at 
the other two schools only in the winter. 

Fruit.—The Board of Control of the 
Ontario Fruit Experiment Stations is car- 
rying on work this year at no less than 
twelve places. In addition to this exten- 
sive experimental work is done by Mr. 
Hutt, at Guelph, and Mr. John Craig, at 
Ottawa. The latest report, recently pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
at Toronto, contains the first contribution 
by the Secretary, Mr. L. Woolverton, 
toward a descriptive fruit list for Ontario. 
The descriptions are illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs. 

Spraying.—In 1895 practical instruction 
in spraying was given, at thirty points. 
This is being repeated this year. Mr.W. 
M. Orr, of Fruitland, is superintendent. 
He has three expert sprayers in charge of 
ten orchards each. The fourth spraying 
is now in progress. Notices are sent a 
week or ten days in advance of the spray- 
ing to the fruit growers in the vicinity of 
the orchard to be sprayed, and in most 
cases large numbers have gathered to see 
how to do the work and to get help in 
connection with difficulties that have been 
met with since the previous visit of the 
traveling sprayer. 

Good Roads.—Slowly but surely the gos- 
pel of good roads has been permeating 
the people of this Province. We have 
had a Good Roads Association for several 
vears; but now we have a provincial in- 
structor in roadmaking. Mr. A.W. Camp- 
bell, C.E., formerly city engineer of St. 
Thomas, Ont., an active member of the 
Good Roads Association, and an expert 
road builder, fills the office. His duties 
are summed up inthe following sentences, 
taken fromthe Circular sent out to all the 
municipalities last month: 

‘““One of Mr. Campbell’s principal duties 

is to give assistance to road masters, over- 
seers of highways and members and offi- 
cials of municipal councils. He will be 
available to visit localities requiring his 
services, as arrangements may be possible, 
and those desiring his instruction and ad- 
vice should communicate with him at once. 
Such service will be free of expense to mu- 
nicipalities.”’ 
As soon as he assumed office requests for 
his services came in, and his time is now 
fully occupied. in visiting towns and 
townships and advising_as to the best 
way of laying out the moneys voted by 
councils for road improvement. The 
places visited are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the new work. 

Pioneer Farm.—We have a new agri- 
cultural district three hundred miles west 
of Lake Superior, two hundred miles east 
of Winnipeg. It is called the Wabigoon 
District. No one thought that agriculture 
could be carried on in that wild, dreary 
region. Wabigoon is the Indian for a flow- 
er, and the name may have been prophet- 
ic. TheMinister of Agriculture for Ontario 
looked over the district and believed it 
could be settled and worked. Two town- 
ships were surveyed. Then a pioneer 
farm was established—log house, frame 
barn, etc, Eleven acres were incrop last 
year and were very successful. This 
year a larger area was sown and the 
equipment enlarged. The lots were 
thrown open to Jéona-fide settlers this 
summer. At the latest report forty set- 
tlers had taken up over 8,000 acres. By 
the end of the year the two townships 
will be compactly settled, and schools 
and church serviees will be practicable. 
Another township is to be surveyed and 
the town plot laid out. By this means 
the new settlement will be kept together 
and the evils of isolation avoided. 
Further, the Government goes ahead and 
finds out the capabilities of the section as 
a place for permanent settlement. The 


cost to the country is small, the advan- 
tages of such settlement are very great. 
This method of colonization is worth in- 
vestigation by other Governments. 


Agricultural LL.D.’s.—The city world 
is gradually beginning to recognize the 
agriculturist. It is well known that Sir 
John Lawes and Sir Joseph Gilbert were 
both knighted by the Queen for their 
work in agricultural science; but the 
granting of degrees has not been allowed 
to go far beyond what are known as the 
professional circles. A good large sub- 
scription to a college or an election fund 
may in some cases land a degree or a 
decoration. At the recent convocation 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
William Saunders, Director of the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms, and upon 
James Fletcher, Dominion entomologist, 
attached to the same Farms. It was 
stated that these degrees were granted 
to mark the new work of higher agri- 
cultural education lately undertaken by 
the university. James Mills, Principal 
of the Ontario Agricultural Guelph, was 
given the degree of LL.D. by his a/ma 
mater, Victoria University, three or four 
years ago, sothat in agricultural work we 
now have Dr. Mills, Dr. Saunders and 
Dr. Fletcher. 
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Agricultural Depression. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A REPORT on this subject has been is- 
sued by George T. Powell, under the 
patronage of the New York Association 
for the Improving of the Condition of the 
Poor. By the way, this Association Re- 
port isa bimonthly from 105 East. Twen- 
ty-second Street, New York. The pres- 
ent bulletin is of incalculable value to 
farmers as well as those living in cities. 

Mr. Powell’s address was delivered be- 
fore a conference called especially to con- 
sider the best methods for promoting 
agriculture in New York State. Of course 
much is done by the governmental bu- 
reaus and commissions and experiment 
Stations. But why does population still 
flow cityward? Why does the farmer 
still complain that he cannot live on the 
land? The fact remains that with all the 
improvements in methods of culture, in 
rapid transmission to market, in machin- 
ery for correctness and ease in sowing 
and reaping and storing, there is a uni- 
versal feeling of depression. 

Readers of THt INDEPENDENT are not 
unfamiliar with discussions of this ques 
tion. There is surely something wrong 
when the vast acreage on which is grown 
the bulk of food and the raw material for 
all other home-making purposes does not 
find the inhabitant and owner prosperous. 

‘In 1790 but 3.35 per cent. of our popula- 
tion lived in cities, while in 1890 29.20 per 
cent, represent urban population, with the 
tendency in this direction constantly in- 
creasing. In 1880 New York had sixty cit- 
ies of a population of 4,000 or more, making, 
in the aggregate, 2,743,633, which in 1890 
have increased to eighty-four cities witha 
population of 3,805,577; an increase of 38.71 
per cent.” 

Mr. Powell’s explanation of this aston- 
ishing drift takes in such counts as these: 

1. Land culture is rapidly exhaustive of 

fertility. The first products likely to be 
raised in a new country are cereals. 
These exhaust plant food very speedily, 
each ton of grain taking out several dol- 
lars in value each year. The result is 
that after a century of production the 
present landowners are struggling to ob- 
tain further wealth, or even to maintain 
existence on the soil. Much as I admire 
Mr. Powell’s work, I believe that much 
of New York State is not only not poorer, 
but richer in plant food than one hundred 
years ago. We get larger crops of corn, 
and even of potatoes and grains. New 
England has brought up her average 
yield of wheat till now it surpasses that 
of Illinois and Michigan. Scientific farm- 
ing is vastly on the increase. Few farm- 
ers dare to rob the soil. The deteriorat- 
ing influences are more remote. They 
are the extremes of climate produced by 
lack of proper forestry laws, etc. But of 
this by and by. So far as depleted plant 
food is concerned, I find my land con- 
stantly increasing in such wealth. Nor 
do I find myself by any means alone in 
this respect. To be sure, much is yet to 
be learned, and some will not learn. 
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All this ought to tell enormously, how- 
ever, in favor of the crowds in the cities; 
but it does not. With potatoes at 15 cents 
a bushel, and wheat at 50 cents a bushel, 
and flour at $3.10 in New York City, it 
would seem as if the densely packed and 
herded masses would all be well fed. But 
the contrary is the fact. We are told that 
20 per cent. of our city inhabitants are 
underfed. ‘‘City life breeds the saloon 
to disturb the natural relation of earnings 
and food,’’ says Mr. Powell. 

But the simple fact is we do not yet 
quite get to the bottom of thetrouble. We 
find that there is a depression, but we can- 
not solve it. Improved methods of farm- 
ing ought todo much; and much has been 
done by sound common sense on the farm. 
We must have better farm education; in 
fact, no class needs more and better edu- 
cation. Our studies must not be, how- 
ever, arithmetic,geography and grammar 
so much as botany, entomglogy and 
chemistry. Dr. Linther, State geologist, 
writes: 


‘‘The loss to the wheat crop in this State, 
in 1854,from the wheat midge, was estimated, 
from data carefully collected by the State 
Agricultural Society, at fifteen millions of 
dollars. The cash value of the wheat de- 
stroyed in Illinois, in 1864, by the chinch 
bug, was computed at seventy-three millions 
of dollars. The losses to the principal crops 
of four of the States west of the Mississippi, 
in 1874, from the ravages of the Rocky 
Mountain locust, was computed at fifty-six 
millions of dollars. Assuming the normal 
loss to agricultural products from insect 
pests to be 10 per cent., as it was in 1870, it 
would be $400,000,000. But the loss now is 
nearly or quite double that.” 


2. The second point made is the in- 
crease of competition. Here the facts are 
of vital interest. For the ten years end- 
ing with 1860 there were added to our 
total of farms 595,000 and 47 per cent. of 
farm tillers, while our consuming popula- 
tion had increased 59 per cent. This, of 
course, was decidedly in favor of the 
producing farmer. But the next decade 
saw nearly seventy millions of acres of 
public land given to railroad corpora- 
tions. This led to an increase of farmers 
of 30 per cent., while the increase of 
consumers by the building up of towns 
along the railroads was 70 percent. Here 
was a State of things highly advantageous 
to the agricultural producer. Prices were 
high and land was high, and farmers 
flourished. During the next ten years 
nearly one anda half millions of farms 
were added to the total and 50 per cent. 
of farmers. The increase of consumers 
just balanced that of producers, and that 
ended the boom. Prices at once began 
to wane. By 1890 the number of farms 
fell off one-half, and while 26 per cent. of 
the increase of population took up land 74 
per cent. went into the consuming class. 
This ought to have swung the pendulum 
back in favor of good prices; but mean- 
while the railroads to the far West had 
been finished, and began to send the 
products of the interminable prairies to 
compete with the small farmers of the 
East. Freight went down on a bushel of 
wheat from 30 cents in 1870 to 14% cents 
in 1890. This made wheat and corn grow- 
ing out of the question in the Eastern 
States, unless the average product could 
be greatly increased. The raw land of 
the West compelled us to completely shift 
our Eastern farm products. But hardly 
was this readjustment made when Cali- 
fornia began to set her carloads of grapes 
and pears down at our doors, and new 
products of fats entered the markets to 
compete with costly butter. It has kept 
the landowner of the Eastern States in- 
tensely busy getting out certain lines 
of highly competitive production. Mean- 
while foreign wheat and other cereals 
were entering our markets more freely, 
while our foreign markets were not in- 
creasing in ratio. Our own commercial 
marine, for reasons not to be discussed 
here, is now but half what it was in 1796. 
This is an astonishing fact. While man- 
ufactures have multiplied farming and 
commerce have lost relatively. We have 
but 42 percent. of farmers as compared 
with 96 percent. of one hundred years 
ago. 

Plainly what we want is knowledge on 
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Has No. Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 


is so thorough in its action, and 

effects so many perinanent cures as 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


yer'S omy Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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Try THis Dainty 


ALL Nutritive Food 


Mabe oF THe Entire WHEAT 
PerFECTLY AND Easity Dicestiste % 


The Best Cereal Food Made 


Makes nice Grippte Cakes 
Murrins AND Puppincs 


All leading grocers have it 


The Franklin Mills Co. 
} Lockport, N.Y. 











the farm, of a wide range. The Hon. 
Abram Hewitt and a few others in New 
York City, being alarmed at the gorged 
condition of the greatcities, have inaugu- 
rated a movement to canvass New York 
State with farm and orchard schools. 
They propose to popularize science, to 
establish a sort of university extension 
movement in the fields and gardens. The 
conviction seems to be very fixed with 
these men that as the trouble with the 
herds in the cities, the consumers, is 
largely waste, so the trouble with the 
producers is largely waste, mostly from 


ignorance. Our losses are enormous, 


not only from insects but from waste of 
manure, waste in tillage, waste in har- 
vesting, in storage, in haulage. There 
is waste in poor stock, in poor housing, 
in poor manufacture; but above all there 
is waste ih fraud. America is just now 
struggling to recover from the fifteen 
million- annual loss from cheese fraud. 
Not one farmer in ten is even yet spray- 
ing his apple trees. The value of keep- 
ing bees as aids in pollenizing our fruits 
is just beginning to be understood. A 
few years ago I wrote anarticle in which 
I highly commended the Brighton grape. 
It brought me a sharp letter from down 
the Hudson declaring the Brighton so 
bad a failure that the writer and his 
neighbors had been compelled to plow 
up acres of them. The trouble was igno- 
rance of the fact that many fruits fail to 
self-pollenize and require insect aid. 
Those vineyardists lost heavily in fruit 
and intime. The Brighton is one of the 
noblest grapes in existence. To sum it 
up, farming must become a science and a 
profession. It is a cheering fact that 
there has grown up a remarkable de- 
mand for agricultural education. Books 
like ‘‘ The Garden Series,” largely writ- 
ten by Professor Bailey, are getting a 
wide sale. The lectures in orchards and 
fields draw crowds of attentive students. 

However we have stillone, and I think, 
the most troublesome hindrance to farm 
prosperity in the general dislike for hard 
work. There is a widespread feeling 
among farmers’ children that city life is 
aneasy life. An extended inquiry made 
in every county inthe State reports 74 per 
cent. of the farmers or their families as 
desirous of getting into the cities. How 
can this be explained except on the same 
ground as we know to be explained the 
crowd of hired help cityward? It is be- 
cause city life escapes, in their judgment, 
much hard toil. 

But the statistics used show that wher 
farming paid well, the larger per cent. of 
the increase of population did go to the 
farms. Can we make farming pzy once 
more? Perhaps this article will prove 
suggestive in that direction; in another 
it will be the direct topic. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpER Company, New York. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 


hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY. & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


_NEW YORK. 





card of the famous 
DeLong Hooks and 
Eyes has on its face 
and back the words 


See that 


hump : 


RicHarRDsON & DELONG Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
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aacgerd ~~ ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
unceeers -~ there is no better way to save it 
idee _ than in preserving your buildings 
senna by having them well painted with Pure 
roxsrem $O"™ | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
ATLANTIC cannot be wed/ painted with anything else. 
anes To be sure of getting 
BROOKL 

New York. 
_ P W hite L 
- ure te Lead 
cee } Chicago 
surmax 5 ~~ {examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
ee *) For colors use Nationat Leap Co.’s Pure 
ve ean, (t= | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
pe eae best and most’ permanent; prepared ex- 
soun. tewiseros.co| Pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 
MORLEY Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 

Cleveland. of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

* Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

a 1 Broadway, New York. 
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LOCOMOTIVE REFLECTOR 
GREATEST LIGHT ON WHEELS 


GOSSIMER HOOD WITH EACH LAMP 
NICKELS 49° BRONZE $450 


KEROSENE 
KEEPS 
—— |IGHTED. 






EXTRA RED FRONT GLASS & A 


ALUMINUM $500 
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HOWARD WATCHES 








Columbia 

Price Fits 

Columbia 
li 


$100 — uncertain bicycles 
bring various prices: 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 











CARMEL — 


SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City, 








ly the highest grade watches made in this 
BR  — 
For full ‘information address 
THE E. HOWARD — ATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 ane St., Bosto! 
1 Maiden Lane, New Yo 

34 Washi ngton § fi., Chicago. — 
Special t to “The Independent ” Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind you — hy order 

5 Ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. $1 and $$ VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK ciTy, 


“CONTINENTAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital. .................0.00d $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
x 4,191,020 12 
a er 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gress ASSCtS................ceeeeee 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’¢’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
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POPULAR PRICES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs, 
NOW OPEN. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 
4 Special Terms per week and season. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 
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- THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 

Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospit 

able treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 

4 a 1 ublic house, and which insensibly draws you. there 
en as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
_PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


— 
The Wabash 
Railroad 


Forms an important link with all lines from the East 
to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, 
DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, and all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest. 


The ONLY through Sleepin 
from New vor! and Besten to 
Niagara Fa 

Leave New York, Grand Central Station, daily, 6:00 p.m. 

 - ae Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Station, daily, 3:00 











Car Line 
t. Louis via 


» picough sleeping cars from New York, Besten to 
GRicace: leave New York, West Shore R. R., daily, 
00 p.m. and 8 P.M.; leave Boston, Fitchburg R. R. daily, 
$0 P.M. 
Stop-OfF Ertvitege at Niagara Falls from 
One to Ten Days 
All meals served in Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Parlor Cars. Also Reclining Chair Car (seats free), are 
run in all through trains. 
ALL TRANSFERS IN UNION DEPOTS. 
For information in regard to rates, etc., apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, Gen. East. Ag’t, 


387 ee New York. 





J, RAMSAY, JR. CRANE. 
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4 For sale by all leading retailers. 
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as lived in Rochester 
29 years and nev- 
-er visited Niagara - 
Falls, only 27 miles 
away, she may not know 
that a railroad runs a: 
jong the bank of the 
Niagara River its enlire 
fength from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario; in 
full view of the great 
Cataract and its mar: 
velous gorge. 
THE 

NEWYORK (ENTRAL 
Styled by the press of - 
two continents 
"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited” 
—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly cqutege ped’ with clogant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built b 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train, Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 



























Through express trains between 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


{ HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 

















CRIPPLE CREEKeeeeeeeees 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO. 





Vice Pres. & Gen'l Mer, Loge & Ticket Agt, 
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